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SIE  THEODOEE  BEOUGHTON 


LAUEEL  WATEE. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

A  VERY  celebi-ated  author  who  lived  near  the 
times  of  which  I  write  has  given  the  follow- 
ing warning  to  his   reader,  which   is  a  hint 
required  every  day  by  readers  in  the  present 
age   as  well   as   in  his.     "  First,  then,"  says 
Henry  Fielding,  Esq.,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
most  celebrated  work,  "  we  warn  thee  not  too 
^hastily  to   condemn   any  of  the   incidents   in 
>this  our  history,  as  unimportant  and  foreign  to 
r.   our  main  design,  because  thou  dost  not  imme- 
diately conceive  in  what  manner  such  incident 
_     may  conduce  to  that  design."     He  then  goes 
3  on  to  speak  of  his  own  work  in  terms  of  com- 
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mendation,  and  of  the  critics  in  terms  of  dis- 
paragement, wbicli  no  human  being  who  has 
not  the  courage  of  an  old  Roman,  or  the  forti- 
tude of  a  martyr,  would  venture  to  do  in  Anno 
Domini  1848.  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  the 
poor  man  who  would  even  dream  of  such  a 
thing !  Not  a  baker's  cur  with  a  tin  kettle  tied 
to  his  tail  would  be  so  hooted,  pelted,  kicked, 
beaten,  and  pursued  as  he  would  be. 

The  Hebrew  sage  declared,  there  was 
nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  but  since  his 
days,  and  even  since  the  days  of  the  English 
sage  whom  I  have  mentioned,  a  new  thing 
has  arisen,  and  that  a  mighty  and  ever-in- 
creasing power. 

The  daily  and  weekly  press,  the  mightiest 
ensrine  for  sfood  or  evil  that  ever  was  invented 
by  the  prolific  brain  of  man,  possesses — neither 
unreasonably  nor  unjustly  do  I  mean  to  say — 
an  amount  of  power  v/hich  any  individual 
might  as  well  attempt  to  contend  with,  as  an 
infant  to  stop  a  locomotive  with  a  straw.  A 
power  I  say,  has  risen  up — an  absolute  power 
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— over  which  there  is  no  control,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  unity  :  a  pure  democracy  of  mind, 
the  only  counteracting  influence  is  within  it- 
self; for  it  has  all  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of 
a  democracy.  Let  those  who  have  elected 
themselves  to  authority,  alone — let  them  write 
their  articles,  silly  or  wise,  as  senators  and 
deputies  make  their  speeches,  foolish  or  pro- 
found, as  the  case  may  be ;  and  you  have  at 
least  a  chance  that  the  variety  of  opinions 
will  elicit  truth  and  award  justice  in  the  end 
— unless  some  president  puts  his  veto  against 
it.  But  if  you  attack  the  institution,  refuse  the 
judgment,  impugn  the  motives,  or  deny  the 
authority,  you  commit  high  treason  at  once, 
and  will  be  executed  accordingly.  All  will  be 
against  you,  for  you  assail  that  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  all  to  ujohold. 

I  will  therefore  abstain  from  following  Field- 
ing any  farther.  I  will  not,  with  him, call  the  cri- 
tics reptiles  ;  for  there  are  some  who  soar  as  well 
as  some  who  creep  ;  but,  pursuing  the  even 
tenor  of  my  way,  will  only  humbly  and  with 
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bated  breath  beseech  the  reader,  and  especially 
the  critic,  to  believe  that  there  is  an  object  in 
every  page  I  write,  that  there  is  a  link  of  con- 
nexion between  one  incident  and  another,  and 
that  if  he  has  not  perceived  it  when  he  gets  to 
the  end  of  the  book,  he  had  better  turn  back 
again,  for  he  may  depend  upon  it  he  has 
skipped  it. 

Now  skipping,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  mor- 
tal sin  in  a  reader,  is  not  only  a  mere  venial  one 
in  a  writer,  but  often  a  commendable  virtue  ; 
for  wherefore,  on  any  occasion,  should  I  detain 
the  reader  or  myself,  more  and  especially  at 
present,  to  tell  who  went  on  horseback,  who 
went  on  foot,  who  rolled  with  one  pair  and  a 
post  chaise  ;  who  travelled  with  four  horses  in  a 
coach,  who  took  the  stage,  or  who  were  taken 
by  the  waggon.  Sufl&ce  it,  that — though  the 
road  before  the  inn  which  had  been  burnt 
down,  could  not  be  said  to  be  clear  of  idlers 
and  spectators  during  the  whole  of  the  day — all 
who  had  been  accidental  tenants  of  the  building 
on  the  night  of  the  conflagration,  were  gone 
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on  their  several  roads  before  twelve  o'clock. 
The  landlord  and  landlady  were  left  alone 
to  bewail  the  destruction  of  their  property,  and 
waiters,  chambermaids,  ostlers,  and  all  the  race 
of  boots  to  grieve  that  Othello's  occupation 
and  their  own  were  gone. 

Amongst  others,  two  very  jovial  persons 
jogged  on  together  towards  London  in  a  yellow 
post  chaise,  with  a  pair  of  horses  from  the 
defunct  Bull.  The  post-boy  drove  slowly,  for 
he  was  both  mournful  and  meditative.  He 
thought  over  the  snug  stable  at  Dunstable,  of 
the  snug  little  room  over  the  stable,  and  the 
three-cornered  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  at 
which  he  and  Jim  used  to  shave  by  turns  ;  and 
when  he  remembered  that  he  should  never 
see  them  more,  the  next  bump  upon  the 
posting  saddle  produced  a  sigh  of  unusual 
depth  and  magnitude.  Though  the  horses 
had  all  been  saved,  that  was  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  which  had 
been  curled  up  into  a  cinder  by  the  fire  ;  for  the 
horses  were  his  master's,  the  leather  breeches 
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were  his  own.  Then  he  revolved  in  his  saga- 
cious head  the  chances  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Spinner  would  set  up  again  and  keep  on  the 
posting  business  ;  and  if  he  did  not,  how  he 
himself  was  to  earn  his  daily  bread. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  to  proceed  farther 
with  his  slow  meditations,  in  which  his  horses 
seemed  to  sympathize,  let  us  turn  to  the  two 
gentlemen  within  the  chaise,  who  cared  little 
about  going  quick,  for  they  were  in  that  happy 
frame  of  mind  which  made  their  journey  a 
pleasant  expedition.  They  had  attained  their 
object  when  there  was  every  chance  of  failure. 
They  had  escaped  cudgelling  when  there  was 
the  greatest  probability  of  their  being  made 
acquainted  with  crab  tree.  Their  expenses 
were  to  be  paid  ;  they  were  to  have  a  handsome 
bonus  if  they  recovered,  as  they  had  recovered, 
an  unjust  and  usurious  debt;  and  after  the 
toils  and  dangers  they  had  encountered,  they 
proposed  to  enjoy  themselves  on  their  way 
back  to  London.  In  fact,  the  bailiff  and  his 
man,  who  had  served  a  writ  upon  Major  Bran- 
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drum  the  night  before  and  received  payment 
of  their  claim  in  full,  were  in  a  very  comfort- 
able frame  of  mind,  and  laughed  more  than 
once  at  the  folly  of  that  officer  in  satisfying 
their  demands. 

Merrily  went  they  through  Markyate-street, 
and  at  Redburn  they  stopped  to  bait  both  the 
horses  and  themselves.  They  took  a  cheerful 
glass;  they  gave  the  post-boy  another;  they 
remained  even  longer  than  he  thought  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  was  two  o'clock  when  they  crossed 
the  little  river  Colne,  on  their  way  to  St. 
Albans.  At  the  latter  place  they  were  doomed 
to  change  horses,  and  they  doomed  themselves 
to  dine ;  but  the  landlord  made  them  wait 
long,  preparing  for  such  reverend  guests ;  and 
they  prolonged  the  meal  and  the  bottle  till  he 
was  in  hopes  of  keeping  them  through  the 
night. 

The  sheriff's  officer,  however,  at  length 
observed  that  it  was  growing  dark,  and  spoke 
of  a  chaise  on ;  but  the  host,  who  was  in  the 
room,  commended  some  exceedingly  choice  old 
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port,  such  as  was  to  be  found  nowhere  but  at 
the  Woolpack  at  St.  Albans,  and  his  soft 
seductions  proved  overpowering  to  men  who 
had  drunk  quite  enough  already.  A  bottle 
was  ordered,  and  the  landlord  invited  to  take  a 
glass  himself;  but  though,  to  do  him  bare  justice, 
he  very  considerately  prevented  them  from 
drinking  more  than  half  the  bottle  between 
them,' by  drinking  the  other  half  himself;  yet 
the  quantum  left  for  each  was  quite  sufficient 
to  unsettle  any  little  brains  they  had  left. 

A  consciousness  of  there  beino;  such  a  thino^ 
as  to-morrow,  however,  made  the  bailiff  insist 
upon  his  bill  and  a  chaise  ;  and  at  length,  he 
and  his  substitute,  who  was,  moreover,  his 
cousin,  entered  the  crazy  vehicle,  each  dis- 
playing his  character  and  condition  in  his  own 
peculiar  way;  the  principal  singing  a  ribald 
song,  of  which  the  words  were  very  indistinct, 
and  the  inferior  falling  asleep  in  his  corner, 
and  snoring  most  potently. 

Every  reader  is  supposed  to  know  everything 
in  the  world  except  the  tale  he  is  perusing. 
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which  he  ought  to  be  unacquainted  with, 
otherwise  there  would  be  very  little  use  of 
reading  it ;  but  perhaps  he  may  have  forgotten 
that  a  well-known  hill,  called  Ridge-hill,  lying 
between  Colney  Bridge  and  South  Mims,  a 
little  to  the  north-west  of  Barnet,  was  once  a 
hill  indeed.  It  has  of  late  years  been  pared 
and  scooped,  and  avoided,  till  it  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  hill,  and  still  less  of  ridge ;  but 
then, — that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  I  write  of,— 
from  the  bridge  over  the  small  river  Colne  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  was  a  long  and  steep 
ascent,  which  took  away  the  breath  of  many  a 
well-winded  horse,  and  which  had  a  terrible 
effect  upon  the  two  sorry  jades  that  were  draw- 
ing chaise,  bailiffs,  and  wine  up  the  hill.  On 
either  side  of  this  ascent  were  scattered  woods, 
with  an  open  space  guarded  by  park  paling 
here  and  there,  and  one  or  two  narrow  roads 
leading  to  the  seats  of  lords  and  commoners, 
thickly  sprinkled  over  that  part  of  the  country. 
In  short,  it  was  rather  a  cut-throat  looking 
hill. 
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Moreover,  had  the  bailiff  and  his  fol- 
lower not  been  blind  with  wine,  they  would 
have  seen  that  the  post-boy  who  drove  them 
had  a  face  not  commended  by  physiognomists. 
I  have  called  him  a  ipost-boi/  out  of  compliment 
to  an  old  dictionary  I  have,  which  defines  the 
word  postilion,  "  one  who  rides  the  first  coach- 
horse  of  four;"  but  boy  he  was  not,  in  the 
usual '  acceptation  of  the  word,  being  three 
years  on  the  century  side  of  fifty.  He  had 
gone  through  the  world  hitherto  with  an  un- 
commonly low  forehead,  a  wide  mouth,  a 
swivel  eye,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  and  a 
crooked  nose,  somewhat  oblique  in  its  direc- 
tion. How  it  happened,  no  one  could  tell ; 
but  he  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  highway- 
men, for  he  had  himself  recorded  seven  dif- 
ferent occasions  on  which  he  had  been  stopped, 
four  on  which  he  had  been  fired  at,  and  one  on 
which  a  bullet  had  passed  through  his  hat ;  so 
that  from  a  curious  association  of  ideas,  his 
friends  and  companions  called  him  Hanging- 
wood  Billy. 
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Notwithstanding  all  these  seven  adventures 
on  the  highway,  he  was  destined  to  go  through 
an  eighth.  Hardly  had  he  commenced  the 
ascent,  coming  over  the  bridge  at  a  quick  trot 
to  give  the  horses  the  advantage  of  an  impetus, 
when  a  mounted  cavalier  passed  him  at  an 
easy  canter,  saying  "  Good-night,"  as  he 
went  by. 

Bill  spurred  his  horses  a  little  faster,  and. 
then  of  necessity  relaxed  his  pace.  The  bailiff 
was  still  singing  ;  his  cousin  was  still  snoring. 
Slowly  the  panting  horses  pulled  up  the  hill, 
and  when  they  reached  the  first  little  turn. 
Bill  pulled  up,  dismounted,  and  put  a  large 
stone  under  the  hind  wheel. 

"  Go  on,  boy ! "  cried  the  bailiff,  letting 
down  the  window. 

"  Bless  your  honour !  the  horses  must  get 
wind,"  replied  Billy;  and  thore  he  pertina- 
ciously stood  for  at  least  five  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  however,  he  slowly  swung 
himself  up  into  the  saddle  again,  and  laid  his 
whip  quietly  over  the  off  horse's  neck.     The 
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chaise  and  its  contents  were  dragged  at  the 
same  heavy  pace  some  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  further,  just  up  to  a  spot  where  a  small 
road  ran  in  between  plantations  to  the  right, 
and  another  to  the  left;  and  as  the  ground 
was  there  somewhat  more  level,  the  post-boy 
either  did  or  affected  to  commence  driving 
faster.  But  that  very  next  instant  the  dreaded 
word,  "Stop  !"  sounded  both  in  his  ears  and 
that  of  the  unhappy  bailiff;  and  a  man  on  foot, 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  seized  the  heads  of 
the  horses,  while  another  on  horseback  rode 
up  to  the  window  of  the  chaise.  He  seemed 
an  exceedingly  broad-made  man,  in  a  large, 
Avhite,  horseman's  coat,  and  was  mounted  on  a 
powerful  black  horse. 

"  Sorry  to  interrupt  you,  gentlemen  and 
ladies,"  he  said,  in  a  deep  bass  voice ;  "  but  you 
see  there  are  highwaymen  on  the  road  between 
Earnet  and  St.  Albans,  so  you  had  better  hand 
over  to  me  your  money,  watches,  rings,  and 
trinkets  for  protection." 

*'  I  declare  I  have  nothing  to  lose,"  cried  the 
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bailiff,  restored  to  a  great  portion  of  his  sobriety 
by  fright ;  "  I  am  a  poor  sheriff's  officer,  who 
have  been  hunting  for  a  fellow  down  at  Dun- 
stable who  has  given  us  the  slip  completely." 

"  Come,  come ! — quick 's  the  word,  master 
bailiff,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  hand  over,  or  take 
a  shot. — Your  purse  first,"  and  he  suddenly 
turned  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern  full  into  the 
carriage. 

With  tremblino-  hands  the  bailiff  drew  a 
dirty  leathern  purse  from  his  pocket,  containing* 
some  five  or  six  guineas,  and  gave  it  to  this 
unpleasant  custos  of  the  road.  But  the  next 
instant  he  heard  the  lock  of  the  pistol  click, 
and  the  same  voice  said,  **  That  won't  do  !  In 
a  word,  will  you  deliver  or  not? — Hand  out 
that  bag  between  you  and  the  other  fellow. — 
Hell  and  fury !  If  you  keep  me  one  minute 
longer,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out!"  and 
stretching  his  arm  into  the  carriage,  he  pressed 
the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  to  the  unhappy  bailiff's 
head,  sending  a  cold  shudder  over  his  whole 
frame.     The   bag   was   instantly  drawn   from 
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the  side  of  the  sleeping  man,  who  merely 
grunted  in  swinish  unconsciousness  of  all  that 
was  taking*  place,  and  being  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  highwayman,  was  instantly  exa- 
mined by  him  with  a  very  careful  scrutiny. 
When  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  con- 
tents were  of  gold,  he  gave  a  low  laugh, 
saying :  "  That  will  do,  master  bailiff ;  and  as 
you  may  want  to  know  what  is  the  exact  hour 
at  which  you  delivered  this  little  sum  into 
my  custody,  I  will  spare  your  watch.  I  have 
not  time  to  give  you  a  formal  receipt ;  but  I 
dare  say  we  shall  meet  again  some  night,  and 
if  I  find  you  have  been  too  exact  in  your 
description,  I  will  then  afford  you  a  discharge  in 
full  which  will  settle  all  accounts  between  us. 
Hark  you,  post-boy  ;  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in 
your  head,  for  I  am  apt  to  deal  roughly  with 
talkative  persons,  and  my  ears  reach  to  St. 
Albans. — Now  drive  on,  and  no  chattering  at 
Barnet." 

Thus  saying,  he  forced  his  horse  back ;  the 
man  who  held  the  reins  withdrew  ;  and  Hang- 
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ingwood  Billy,  striking*  his  spurs  into  his 
bearer's  sides,  while  he  laid  his  whip  smartly 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  other  horse,  produced 
something  like  a  trot,  while  the  bailiff  punched 
the  sides  of  his  unfortunate  kindred  follower, 
and  abased  him  as  violently  as  if  he  had  stolen 
the  money. 

It  is  wonderful  how  courage  returns  in 
the  absence  of  danger.  Notwithstanding  the 
warning  he  had  received,  and  the  terror  he 
had  undergone,  the  bailiff  had  not  been  rattled 
along  more  than  half  a  mile  on  the  road,  ere 
he  resolved  immediately  to  raise  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  the  man  who  had  robbed  him, 
and  more  than  once  he  put  out  his  head,  order- 
ing the  post-boy  to  make  more  haste,  and 
swearing  at  him  in  a  very  heathenish  manner 
for  his  tardiness.  Barnet  was  still  sbme  miles 
off,  however,  and  a  full  hour  passed  ere  the 
chaise  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  house  cor- 
responding with  the  Woolpack,  at  St.  Albans. 

"  Horses  on,  your  honour?"  asked  the  post- 
boy, in  the  coolest  possible  tone ;  but  the  bailiff 
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replied,  "  No  :  d — n  you,  open  the  door ;"  and 
descending,  he  soon  engaged  the  attention  of 
landlord,  landlady,  waiter,  ostler,  and  cham- 
ber-maid to  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
the  rape  of  the  linen  bag,  ending  with  a  de- 
mand for  the  address  of  the  nearest  magistrate. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Mansell  is  a  magistrate,"  re- 
plied the  host  contemplatively ;  "  but  then, 
you  see,  sir,  he  is  away  in  the  North  ;  and  the 
nearest  is  Sir  Harry  Jarvis;  but  he  lives  two 
miles  off,  on  the  Hertford  road." 

"  Never  mind,  I  will  go  to  him  directly," 
cried  the  bailiff;  and  out  he  rushed,  intending 
to  spring  into  the  chaise  again,  and  proceed  at 
once  upon  his  errand.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  chaise  was  standing  abandoned  in  the  court- 
yard, with  the  horses  out  and  the  bailiff's  fol- 
lower, with  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  was  balancing 
himself  disconsolately  upon  his  unsteady  heels 
at  the  inn  door.  Another  chaise  had  to  be  or- 
dered, the  post-boy  of  the  last  had  to  be  paid, 
which  was  effected  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  fol- 
lower ;  and  twenty  minutes  elapsed,  ere  the  in- 
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jured  officer  was  upon  his  way  to  the  house  of 
the  j  ustice.  The  cousin  was  left  behind  to  await 
his  return,  and  running  along  more  lightly  than 
in  the  preceding  vehicle,  our  friend  soon  passed 
the  gates  of  what  seemed  a  handsome  park,  and 
rolled  up  to  the  door  of  a  large  old-fashioned 
house,  before  which  two  horses  were  standing, 
with  a  groom  in  livery  holding  them. 

To  his  inquiry  for  the  magistrate,  the  ser- 
vant who  opened  the  door  replied,  that  Sir 
Harry  had  company  with  him,  and,  moreover, 
was  engaged  with  a  gentleman  upon  business. 

"  I  am  upon  business,  too,"  answered  the 
bailiff,  "  and  very  important  business.  I  come 
to  your  master  as  a  magistrate  ;  and  I  must  see 
him  —  I  have  been  robbed,  sir,  and  nearly 
murdered." 

"  John,  tell  Sir  Harry,"  said  the  first  over 
his  shoulder  to  a  second  servant  who  stood 
behind ;  and  after  waiting  a  minute  or  two , 
the  sheriff's  officer  was  conducted  to  a  small 
well-furnished  room,  where,  at  a  table  near 
the  fire,  sat  an  elderly  gentleman,  very  well 
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dressed  and  powdered.  But  by  his  side,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  his  riding  whip  lying 
on  the  table,  appeared  no  other  than  Colonel 
Lutwich. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Sir  Harry  J  arvis,  somewhat 
impatient — less,  perhaps,  with  the  man's  silent 
stare  at  his  companion  than  with  his  general 
appearance,  which  was  of  a  kind  and  character 
which  the  worthy  justice  did  not  altogether 
like — "  well,  sir,  what  is  your  important  busi- 
ness with  me  ?" 

"  Why,  please  your  worship,  I  have  been 
robbed,"  replied  the  bailiff,  "  upon  the  king's 
highway — robbed  of  all  the  money  I  received 
only  last  night,  in  satisfaction  of  a  writ  ca.  sa. 
with  costs  and  expenses." 

"  Weil,  my  good  friend,  you  are  not  the 
only  one  who  has  been  robbed,"  answered  the 
baronet ;    "  this    gentleman    is   in   the    same 
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plight,  and  has  come  to  complain,  perhaps 
of  the  same  person." 

"  Lord  a'  mercy,  colonel !  have  they  robbed 
you?"  cried  the  officer,  with  very  peculiar 
emphasis ;  "  well,  I  '11  tell  you  how  they  served 
me." 

"  As  your  case  cannot  be  more  pressing 
than  my  own,  my  good  sir,"  said  Colonel 
Luiwich  in"  a  somewhat  foppish  tone,  "  I  will 
beg  to  proceed  with  mine  (having  precedence 
at  all  events  in  point  of  time)  first  informing 
you  that  they  should  not  have  robbed  me,  had 
I  not  previously  been  deprived  of  the  weapons 
with  which  I  usually  travel,  in  that  horrible 
fire  at  Dunstable.  As  I  was  telling  you.  Sir 
Harry,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  justice, 
"  the  man  who  caught  my  horse's  head  was  a 
tall  rawboned  fellow  on  foot ;  but  I  was  pre- 
paring to  knock  him  down  with  the  butt  end 
of  my  whip  and  ride  over  him,  when  another 
scoundrel,  mounted,  rode  up,  and  presenting 
his  pistol,  ordered  me  in  the  usual  form  to 
stand  and  deliver.     The  latter  was  a  very  stout, 
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broad-built,  powerful  man  in  a  white  liorse- 
man's  coat " 

"  That 's  he  !  that 's  he,  to  a  tee !"  cried  the 
bailiff;  "  with  a  black  beard." 

"  I  did  not  remark  his  beard,"  answered 
Colonel  Lutwich,  "  for  it  was  very  dark  ;  but 
the  general  appearance  of  the  man,  I  saw  quite 
well.  As  one  had  got  hold  of  my  horse's  head, 
and  the  other  had  a  pistol  to  my  breast,  while 
I  had  no  arms  but  my  whip,  and  my  servant's 
courage  was  not  much  to  be  trusted,  I  made 
no  resistance,  but  delivered  over  my  watch  and 
money.  There  was  not  much  in  my  purse, 
indeed,  and  the  scoundrel  seemed  dissatisfied ; 
but  just  then  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
coming  up  the  hill  seemed  to  scare  him,  and 
he  ]et  me  go." 

"  Scare  him  !  devil  a  bit ! "  cried  the  bailiff, 
"  he  only  let  you  go  that  he  might  rob  me 
more  quietly.  Now,  sir,  let  me  make  my 
charge,"  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  all  that 
had  occurred  to  him  on  the  hill,  with  less 
exaggeration  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
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for  he  well  knew,  from  his  professional  habits, 
the  necessity  of  accurate  description  where  any 
person  was  an  object  of  pursuit. 

"And  now,  gentlemen  both,  w^hat  do  you 
expect  me  to  do?"  asked  Sir  Harry  Jarvis, 
after  taking  a  few  notes ;  a  question  which 
seemed  somewhat  to  puzzle  both  the  appli- 
cants, for  they  remained  silent  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  at  length  the  bailiff  replied, 
"  Why,  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  and  try  to  catch 
him." 

"  Whatj  at  eight  miles  distance  ! "  exclaimed 
the  magistrate;  "no,  no,  my  good  friend. 
That  would  be  a  very  ridiculous  proceeding, 
I  am  not  fond  of  being  made  a  laughing-stock. 
I  will  grant  a  warrant  if  you  like ;  but  as  to 
sending  people  at  this  time  of  night  to  catch  a 
man  who  robbed  you,  nearly  two  hours  ago, 
at  Ridge  Hill,  and  is  now  probably  supping  at 
Hertford  or  in  London,  that  is  out  of  the 
question." 

"  For  my  part/'  said  Colonel  Lutwich,  "  I 
would  not  propose  such  a  thing ;  but  I  thought 
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it  niy  duty,  Sir  Harry,  to  give  notice  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  road 
where  I  was  stopped  may  be  strictly  watched ; 
for,  as  we  are  all  aware,  highwaymen  have 
their  favourite  haunts,  and  no  robbery  comes 
single.  I  must  now  ride  on  to  London,  though 
my  horses  are  very  tired  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  not  a  stiver  of  my  own  left  in  my 
pocket  to  pay  an  inn  bill,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
I  am  anxious  to  see  a  young  lady  for  whose 
sorrows  I  entertain  the  most  sincere  sympathy, 
and  a  part  of  whose  property  I  became  acci- 
dentally possessed  of,  in  searching  for  my  own 
during  the  fire  at  Dunstable." 

"  Stay  one  moment,  colonel  —  stay  one 
moment,"  said  Sir  Harry  Jarvis,  as  Lutwich 
rose,  "  I  will  speak  further  with  you  in  a 
moment.  Now,  my  good  sir,  do  you  wish  for 
a  warrant?  If  so,  we  must  have  a  more 
formal  information." 

"Oh,  warrants  be  hanged!"  replied  the 
bailiff  rudely,  "  I  can  get  a  warrant  in  London, 
and  them  as  knows  how  to  execute  it,  which  I 
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daresay  they  don't  down  here.  The  hue  and 
cry  is  the  only  thing — but  that  I  am  not  to 
get,  it  seems." 

"Not  by  my  authority,"  answered  the 
justice  gravely,  "  and  therefore,  if  you  have  no 
further  business,  you  can  retire.  Now,  colo- 
nel, let  me  hear  a  little  more  of  this  business 
at  Dunstable." 

The  baihff  took  his  departure,  twisting  his 
hat  round  and  round  in  his  hand,  and  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  "Colonel! — my  eye!"  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  gentleman  on  whom 
he  bestowed  such  contemptuous  comments, 
proceeded  with  the  tale  of  Kate  Malcolm's 
bereavement,  which  he  related  in  a  graceful 
and  touching  manner,  and  then  added,  "  In 
searching  through  the  rooms,  I  found,  acci- 
dentally, a  handkerchief  belonging  to  this 
poor  young  lady,  with  twelve  guineas  wrapped 
in  one  corner  of  it,  and  a  letter  by  which  I 
discovered  who  was  the  owner.  I  could  not 
discover  where  she  was,  after  I  had  lost  sight  of 
her  at  the  apothecary's,  till  she  had  set  out  for 
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London  with  the  faniily  of  Lady  Chevenix ; 
and  I  now  wish  to  overtake  them  and  restore 
her  property,  as  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
make  any  stay  in  the  metropolis." 

"  I  can  save  you  a  journey  to-night,  colonel," 
replied  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  ;  "  and  shall  be  de- 
lighted if  you  will  be  my  guest  till  to-morrow. 
The  poor  girl  is  even  now  a  tenant  of  my 
dwelling,  as  well  as  Charles  Chevenix,  who  is 
here  with  his  family.  If  you  v/ill  follow  me 
to  the  with  drawing-room,  I  will  introduce  you 
to  the  whole  party.  Miss  Malcolm,  indeed,  is 
in  a  little  room  up  stairs,  as  her  severe  loss 
makes  society  painful  to  her  at  present,  but  we 
trust  to  win  her  forth  soon  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  doubt  not  she  will  see  you,  in  order  to 
receive  her  property." 

Colonel  Lutwich  made  some  excuses  in 
regard  to  joining  the  larger  party  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, pointing  to  the  dusty  state  of  his 
apparel;  but  the  old  gentleman  pressed  his 
point,  and  without  any  great  resistance,  his 
visitor  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  stating. 
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however,  that  he  must  nevertheless  go  on  to 
London  that  night,  as  soon  as  he  had  executed 
his  task  to  Miss  Malcolm. 

With  an  easy,  self-confident,  but  graceful 
air,  he  followed  the  baronet  across  the  hall  to  a 
very  large  and  handsome  room,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  Chevenix  was  seated  with  his  family, 
and  was  there  introduced  to  them  separately. 
Lady  Chevenix  received  him  courteously,  and 
Sir  Charles,  who  recognised  him  as  one  of  the 
party  at  Dunstable,  shook  hands  with  him 
frankly ;  but  Mary  Chevenix  turned  very  pale, 
and  gazed  at  him  with  a  look  of  wonder  and 
inquiry.  It  was  to  her,  however,  he  principally 
addressed  his  conversation,  taking  a  seat  by 
her  side  with  the  most  unembarrassed  air,  and 
talking  over  the  incidents  of  the  fire. 

"  It  is  strangely  unfortunate,"  he  said,  after 
some  observations,  while  Sir  Harry  Jarvis 
went  to  inform  Miss  Malcolm  of  his  errand  ; 
"  I  have  been  detained  in  London  for  the  last 
month,  almost  altogether,  waiting  for  the 
pleasure  of  your  friend  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
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Sir  Charles,  and  had  only  got  as  far  as  Dun- 
stable on  my  way  to  Wales,  v/hen  I  am  driven 
back  to  replenish  my  wardrobe  by  this  fire." 

"  I  should  think  the  tailors  will  not  com- 
plain so  loudly,"  repKed  Sir  Charles  Chevenix, 
looking  with  a  smile  at  the  rich  dress  which 
Colonel  Lutwich  did  not  abstain  from  soiling 
on  the  road,  "I  now  remember,  colonel, 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  once  at 
Lord  Granby's  house." 

Of  the  latter  part  of  this  reply  Colonel 
Lutwich  took  no  notice.  The  recognition  was 
enough  for  his  purpose — for  he,  as  well  as  other 
men,  had  a  purpose — and  he  wisely  let  it  rest ; 
but  remarking  the  smile,  and  the  glance  at  the 
gold  lace  upon  his  frock,  he  answered  with  a 
laugh,  "  My  poverty,  and  not  my  will,  con- 
sents. Sir  Charles.  This  is  the  suit  I  wore 
last  night,  and  I  had  time  to  save  little  else. 
These  ladies  were,  I  see,  more  fortunate.  I 
trust  Miss  Chevenix  was  not  much  alarmed, 
though  such  an  event  may  well  shake  a  stout 
heart." 
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"  I  was  less  frightened  than  I  could  have 
supposed  possible,"  replied  Mary  Chevenix, 
"  I  fear,  however,  that  it  was  not  courage ;  for 
I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  I  was  hardly 
aware  of  all  that  had  occurred  till  I  was  out 
of  the  house  and  safe.  It  would  have  been 
unnecessary  to  be  afraid  then." 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  Lutwich ;  "  but  I  will 
hardly  lay' claim  to  so  much  courage  as  that. 
I  am  not  very  easily  frightened,  in  general; 
but  on  this  occasion,  what  between  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  thing,  and  the  danger,  and  the 
thought  of  so  many  human  beings  likely  to 
perish  in  a  moment,  I  lost  my  presence  of 
mind  for  the  first  few  minutes,  ran  out  and 
rang  the  great  bell  quite  undressed,  and  only 
returned  to  my  own  room  to  gather  together 
some  clothing,  when  the  cold  air  had  at  once 
restored  my  senses  and  taught  me  that  I 
needed  covering." 

"  We  have  all  to  thank  you  much  for 
ringing  that  bell  so  promptly,"  rephed  Sir 
Charles;  "for  had  it  not  been  for  that,  these 
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ladies  would  have  had  to  go  forth  and  brave 
the  night  air  much  in  the  same  costume  as 
that  in  which  you  first  encountered  it.  As 
it  was,  colonel,  I  had  timely  warning,  and 
stood  at  the  door  watching  the  progress  of 
the  fire,  while  Lady  Chevenix  and  Mary 
learned  for  the  first  time  what  it  is  to  dress  in 
a  hurry." 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Charles,  I  am  never 
very  long,"  replied  Lady  Chevenix  ;  "  and  you 
would  not  be  well  pleased,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, to  see  me  come  down  as  I  did  this 
morning." 

"  What,  with  a  cotton  petticoat  over  a  silk 
gown?"  exclaimed  her  gay  husband,  "and  the 
pockets  outside,  as  I  well  remember  my  poor 
mother.  It  is  an  ancient,  respectable,  and 
housewife  -  like  dress,  my  dear,  and  only 
wanted  a  large  bunch  of  keys  to  be  com- 
plete. However,  your  maid  took  care  of  the 
keys  and  the  trunks  too,  or  you  would  be 
rather  bare  of  apparel  even  now.  Doubtless 
she  had  an   eye  to  future  perquisites,  but  still 
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we  owe  that  wench  a  guinea  or  two  for  saving 
two  or  three  hundred,  and  she  shall  have  them. 
I  never  saw  a  cooler  person  in  an  emergency: 
even  when  the  flame  was  walking  up  the  bed- 
posts, and  we  were  all  out  on  the  staircase, 
she  cried  '  La  I  my  lady,  you  have  left  the 
essence  bottle  on  the  toilet  table,'  and  was 
runnino-  back  to  fetch  it  —  but  here  comes 
Jarvis.  Well,  Sir  Harry,  how  is  our  pretty 
little  orphan?" 

"She  will  be  happy  to  see  you,  colonel," 
said  Sir  Harry,  pausing  at  the  door,  "  but 
you  must  speak  to  her  very  tenderly  of  her 
poor  father;  for  the  very  name  brings  the 
tears  again,  and  they  have  already  flowed  long 
and  bitterly." 

"  I  will  be  cautious  and  brief  also,"  replied 
Lutwich,  in  a  tone  of  much  feeling  ;  "  I  could 
not  be  blind  to  that  devoted  love,  Sir  Harry, 
which,  centering  all  in  one  object,  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  world  like  earth  without  a  sun,  when 
that  object  is  taken  from  us.  I  have  felt  such 
things  myself,  and  know  how  they  affect  us." 
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'*Then  you  too  were  an  orphan,"  said 
the  old  man  gazing  on  him  with  fresh  in- 
terest. 

"  Left  with  my  mother  alone  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances," replied  Colonel  Lutwich,  "  she, 
after  twenty  years,  became  to  me,  what  I  had 
been  to  her  in  infancy — the  only  one.  Her 
happiness  was  my  whole  thought,  sir ;  to  please 
her  my  sole  endeavour;  and  with  all  my 
faults,  which  have  been  many;  with  all  my 
cares,  which  have  been  not  a  few,  I  had  this 
satisfaction,  to  make  her  latter  days  pass 
peacefully,  and  to  lay  her  head  in  the  grave 
with  her  blessing  upon  mine." 

There  was  an  elevation  in  his  look  and  tone 
while  he  thus  spoke,  which  swept  away  pre- 
possession, and  made  the  mere  man  of  fashion, 
pleasure,  and  display,  assume  a  higher  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Charles  Chevenix  and 
his  wife.  But  Lutwich  did  not  pause  to  mark 
the  impression  he  had  created,  and  moving 
towards  the  door,  followed  Sir  Harry  Jarvis 
up  the  large  old  oaken  stairs  to  a  small  room 
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on  the  first  floor,  communicating  apparently 
with  a  bedroom  on  the  left. 

Kate  Malcolm  was  seated  at  a  small  table  with 
wax  lights  and  several  books  upon  it,  in  a  plain 
dress  very  similar  to  that  which  she  had  worn 
on  her  arrival  at  the  inn  at  Dunstable.  It  was 
somewhat  better  in  quality  perhaps ;  for  it 
was  one  which,  reserved  for  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, had  been  packed  up  in  the  portman- 
teau of  her  father,  and  saved  from  the  fire,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  having  been  left  in  the  wag- 
gon. Her  face  was  sad  but  calm,  and  her 
beauty  not  the  less  striking  under  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  sorrow,  than  it  had  been  under 
that  of  strong  devotion.  A  faint  blush  came 
into  her  cheek  as  Colonel  Lutwich  entered 
and  she  recognised  in  him  the  person  who  had 
first  interposed  to  deliver  her  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  Sir  Theodore  Broughton.  But  she 
received  him  with  more  lady-like  grace  and 
self-possession  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  one  so  young,  and  looked  up  to  Sir 
Harry  Jarvis  with  a  look  almost  of  affection 
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as  he  introduced  her  visitor ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing in  genuine  kindness  of  heart  which  wins 
confidence  almost  at  once.  But  the  old 
baronet  merely  said,  "  I  shall  leave  you  with 
Miss  Malcolm,  colonel,  and  hope  you  will  give 
me  the  opportunity,  as  you  come  down,  to  press 
you  to  stay  the  night ;"  and  then  retiring,  he 
closed  the  door. 

"  Perhaps,  Miss  Malcolm,"  said  Lutwich, 
taking  a  seat,  "  it  might  have  seemed  more 
considerate  if  I  had  sent  you  the  few  articles 
of  yours  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  by 
one  of  your  friends  here,  instead  of  asking  an 
interview  to  deliver  them  myself;  but,  believe 
me,  I  did  not  at  all  wish  to  intrude  upon  you, 
nor  would  have  done  so  without  a  reason." 

He  paused  for  an  instant  after  uttering  these 
words  in  a  low  and  kindly  tone,  and  Kate 
replied,  "I  did  not  know  you  had  anything 
of  mine,  sir.  Sir  Harry  Jar  vis  merely  said, 
you  desired  to  speak  with  me  on  business." 

"  Hardly  business  ; "  answered  Lutwich :  "  in 
the  midst  of  a  scene  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
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recall  to  your  memory,  I  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms  through  which  I  searched,  this  handker- 
chief and  the  sum  which  is  tied  up  in  it.  Both 
belong  to  you,  I  think." 

"  They  do,"  answered  Kate,  "  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  restoring  them, 
sir." 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied  :  "  pray,  see  that 
the  amount  is  correct.  Had  that  been  all  I 
found.  Miss  Malcolm,"  he  continued,  when 
she  had  counted  the  money,  and  bowed  her 
head  in  token  that  it  was  all  there,  "  it  would 
have  hardly  formed  an  excuse  for  asking  to 
see  you  personally,  nor  should  I  have  known 
to  whom  it  belonged ;  but  I  also  perceived 
this  letter  addressed  to  you,  and  thought  it 
might  be  as  well  to  place  it  in  your  own 
hands.  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  as  I  am  a 
man  of  honour,  I  have  not  looked  at  one  word 
beyond  the  mere  address." 

Kate  took  it  with  a  faint  smile,  replying,  "  I 
feel  quite  sure  of  that.  Colonel  Lutwich;  but 
it  would   have   mattered   little   if  you  had. — 
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There,  take  and  read  it  now,"  she  continued, 
from  a  feeling  that  he  might  think  there  was 
some  mystery,  and  connect  it  with  the  conduct 
of  Sir  Theodore  Broughton  towards  her.  "  It 
has  afforded  me  one  of  the  sad  lessons  I  have 
had  to  learn  very  early,  sir." 

Lutwich  took  the  letter,  which  bore  a  York- 
shire postmark,  and  paused  a  moment,  hesi- 
tating whether  he  should  or  should  not  read 
it ;  but  curiosity  and  much  interest  triumphed, 
and  he  opened  it  and  ran  his  eye  over  a  few 
lines  written  in  a  large  handwriting.  "  I  can 
make  nothing  of  it.  Miss  Malcolm,"  he  said, 
at  length  :  "  it  seems  a  very  formal  and  some- 
what cold  epistle." 

"  Cold,  indeed,"    said   Kate,  casting  down 

her  eyes  in   sad   meditation;    "cold,  indeed. 

That  gentleman,  Mr.  Eaton,  is  my  first  cousin 

— my  poor  mother's  nephew.      Many  is  the 

time,  in  the  days  when  we  were  prosperous  and 

he  was  poor,  that  he  has  dined  at  my  father's 

table ;    but  when    he    became   rich   and  we 

poor '" 

d2 
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She  paused,  and  seemed  to  struggle  with 
rising  tears ;  and  Lutwich  kindly  took  her 
hand,  saying,  "  Do  not  distress  yourself  with 
explanations.  I  understand  it  all.  It  is  one 
of  the  common  things  of  this  world. — Nay,  I 
do  indeed. — He  became  cold  and  distant — or 
perhaps  censorious — blamed  him  he  had  fed 
upon — or  sought  subject  of  dispute,  and  broke 
off  the  connexion,  as  the  world  calls  it." 

Kate  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands  and 
wept :  but  then  raising  it  again  with  a  slight 
touch  of  pride,  she  said,  "  But  this  is  foolish  and 
unworthy  of  me.  The  fact  is,  when  in  dire 
distress  my  beloved  father  was  about  to  set 
out  to  join  his  regiment — ill,  poor,  and  indeed 
dying — as  a  last  resource,  when  all  else  failed, 
I  secretly  wrote  to  this  gentleman.  He  is  nearly 
of  the  same  age  as  my  mother,  and  in  my  infancy 
had  often  had  me  on  his  knees,  and  called  me 
his  darling  Kate  —  his  little  pet.  I  asked 
nothing,  but  told  him  our  fate  and  our  pros- 
pects. That  is  the  answer.  I  dared  not  show 
it  to  my  father,  for  he  knew  not  that  I  had 
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written;  and  now  I  grieve  that  I  wrote  at 
all." 

"  That  I  would  not  do,"  replied  Lutwich  : 
"  you  did,  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  a  duty  to 
your  parent.  That  is  in  itself  a  satisfaction  ; 
and  he  who  should  grieve  and  feel  shame,  is 
the  man  who  could  write  this  letter ;"  and  Lut- 
wich struck  it  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  "  He 
may  yet  live  to  repent  it,  Miss  Malcolm ;  for 
in  the  strange  turns  of  fate,  there  are  things 
more  improbable  than  that  he  should  sue  and 
you  should  reject." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  would  not,"  exclaimed  Kate. 
"  He  should  never  find  that  I  forgot  he  was 
my  mother's  nephew.  But  that  is  out  of  all 
probability.  He  is  now  wealthy,  and  will 
be  more  so,  I  believe  ;  for  he  is  related 
to  some  people  of  great  riches,  of  whom 
he  is  the  heir.  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
them,  but  I  have  heard  so  and  believe 
it." 

"Eaton!"  said  Lutwich,  in  a  thoughtful 
tone  ;  "  Eaton  !     Well,  I  will  inquire ;  but  be 
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sure,  Miss  Malcolm,  no  good  to  himself  will 
spring  of  wealth  so  used.  The  vulgar  have  a 
proverb  that  evil  comes  of  riches  badly  ac- 
quired ;  but  I  think  that  tenfold  evil  must 
follow  riches  badly  employed.  There  is  a 
curse  upon  them.'* 

Kate  did  not  reply,  though  his  whole  de- 
meanour and  conversation  pleased  her ;  but 
Lutwich  seemed  somewhat  unwilling  to  end 
their  conference ;  and  after  having  paused  a 
moment,  he  spoke  of  Major  Brandrum,  and 
extolled  him  highly  to  ears  that  were  willing 
listeners.  Next  he  mentioned  Reginald  Lisle  ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  fair  girl's 
cheek,  but  not  the  slightest  change  of  colour 
betrayed  emotion.  That  seemed  to  please  him, 
and  rising  at  length  he  said,  "  And  now,  dear 
Miss  Malcolm,  I  will  take  my  leave ;  but  let  me 
hope  that  as  fate  has  brought  us  into  many 
strange  and  some  trying  circumstances  together, 
I  may  claim  the  privilege  of  a  friend  and  say, 
that  if  ever  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way,  you 
will  not  find  me  as  you  have  found  this  man. 
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Although  there  seems,  indeed,  but  small 
chance  of  such  being  the  case,  yet  it  may- 
happen,  and  then  try  me.     Farewell." 

He  turned  again  to  look  at  her  as  he  closed 
the  door,  and  paused  thoughtfully  on  the  stairs 
ere  he  descended. 

In  the  mean  while,  his  manner  and  appear- 
ance had  been  discussed  in  the  room  below,  as 
usually  happens  upon  such  occasions.  We  all 
leave  our  characters  behind  us  as  well  as 
Teazle,  and  if  they  are  not  brought  upon  the 
carpet  by  those  whom  we  have  just  quitted,  it 
is  only  when  we  are  so  well  known  that  there 
is  nothing  new  to  be  said. 

"  I  think  he  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and 
very  distinguished  in  air  and  manner,"  said 
Lady  Chevenix. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  dear  mama,"  re- 
plied^Mary,  with  an  arch  smile,  "  for  he  is  the 
very  image  of  one  whom  I  thought  very  hand- 
some, and  you  pronounced  hideous." 

"You  do  not  mean  Captain  Lisle,  Mary?" 
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exclaimed  her  mother :  "  I  thought  hira  ex- 
ceedingly good-looking  till " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !"  answered  Mary,  whose  cheek 
had  grown  a  good  deal  redder  than  before  ;  "  I 
meant  the  man  who  robbed  us  under  the  park 
paling." 

"Good  Heaven!  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  the  same  ?"  cried  her  mother,  turn- 
ing pale. 

Her  husband  and  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  both 
laughed,  and  Mary  hastened  to  exclaim, — 
"  Oh,  no  !  So  like,  indeed,  that  at  first  I 
almost  thought  it  was  he  ;  but  that  was  a  fair 
man,  and  Colonel  Lutwich  is  dark.  The  other 
had  light  hair — almost  sandy,  it  appeared,  and 
blue  eyes,  I  think ;  but  this  gentleman's  hair 
is  clearly  black,  and  his  eyes  very  dark." 

"  In  pity,  my  dear  Mary,  do  not  let  him 
know  that  you  think  him  like  a  highwayman," 
exclaimed  Sir  Charles,  still  laughing. 

"  Or  that  you  think  him  very  handsome, 
either,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Sir  Harry 
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Jarvis  :  "  that,  in  my  mind,  might  be  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  two." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  he  is  a  very  good 
officer,"  continued  Sir  Charles,  while  Mary 
coloured  again.  "  I  know  I  saw  him  once  at 
Lord  Granby's.  He  is  a  fop,  that  is  evident ; 
but  I  have  known  a  man  who  took  exceeding 
great  care  of  his  person  out  of  battle,  expose  it 
more  fearlessly  than  any  one  under  fire." 

The  conversation  had  exhausted  itself  upon 
Colonel  Lutwich,  and  taken  another  turn  be- 
fore he  returned ;  but  when  he  did  make  his 
appearance  again.  Lady  Chevenix  gazed  at 
him  somewhat  stedfastly,  and  then  looked  to 
her  daughter,  saying  something  with  a  smile, 
and  in  a  low  tone. 

**  Very  like,  nevertheless,  my  dear  mama," 
replied  Mary,  with  no  great  caution;  for  the 
object  of  her  mother's  observation  was  appa- 
rently busy  conversing  with  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  ; 
but  Colonel  Lutwich  had  remarked  Lady 
Chevenix  gaze  at  him,  and  caught  her  daugh- 
ter's reply,  and   with  that  sort   of  well-bred 
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self-  possession  which  carries  many  a  man 
through  a  great  number  of  impudent  things, 
he  asked,  with  a  smile,  "  Very  like  whom. 
Miss  Chevenix?" 

Mary's  cheek  burned  at  her  own  im- 
prudence; but  her  father  came  to  her  aid, 
saying,  "  Oh,  only  a  person  she  saw  once,  and 
only  once." 

"  Nay,  biit  I  must  know,"  cried  Lutwich, 
laughing  and  casting  himself  into  the  vacant 
chair  by  Mary's  side.  "  I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  wishing  to  hear,  which  I  will  tell 
you  presently." 

"Your  reason  first.  Colonel  Lutwich,"  re- 
plied Miss  Chevenix.  "I  will  explain  my 
foolish  remark  afterwards." 

"My  reason  is  a  very  strong  one,"  an- 
swered the  gentleman ;  "  there  is  some  one, 
in  this  good  world  and  this  good  country, 
very  like  me.  I  never  met  any  one  who 
seemed  so,  to  myself;  but  they  tell  me  the 
resemblance  5s  perfect  in  everything  but  the 
hair  and  complexion.     Indeed,  so  strong  is  it. 
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that  it  once  nearly  cost  me  my  life  and  my 
reputation,  too.  I  have  hunted  him  through 
half  England,  and  some  day  or  another  I  will 
find  him." 

"Then,  perhaps,"  said  Lady  Chevenix, 
"  Mary's  fancy  is  not  so  far  wrong  as  I 
imagined,  colonel.  Some  days  ago  she  and 
I  were  stopped  and  robbed  by  a  highway- 
man, under  our  own  park  palings,  and  she 
said  that  his  features  were  exactly  like  yours, 
though  the  complexion  was  different." 

"  The  same  man,  upon  my  life !  "  cried  Co- 
lonel Lutwich,  gravely.  "  So  he  is  performing 
his  old  feats  again.  This  must  be  stopped, 
upon  my  honour !  Pray,  does  he  ape  my  dress, 
too.  Miss  Chevenix  ? " 

*'  Oh,  no,''  answered  Mary,  "  he  is  much  less 
carefully  habited.  He  had  on  a  loose,  horse- 
man's coat,  and  large  boots  over  his  knees." 

"  To  conceal  his  figure,"  said  Lutwich ;  "  it 
has  been  my  fate  twice  to  be  stopped,  and  once 
probably  by  this  very  person.  My  vanity,  I 
suppose,  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  slight- 
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est  resemblance;  but  yet,  a  good  fellow  who 
was  robbed  an  hour  or  two  after,  swore  that 
his  friend  and  myself  were  identical,  till  I 
asked  him  in  regard  to  the  beard  and  com- 
plexion, and  then  his  evidence  broke  down, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  a 
great  difference.  However,  I  must  now  take 
my  leave,  Sir  Harry,  and  if  any  of  these  col- 
lectors of  highway-rates  meet  me  on  my  road 
to  London,  I  must  tell  them  that  some  of  their 
comrades  have  been  before-hand  with  them  ; 
for  they  did  not  leave  me  a  crown  at  Ridge- 
hill.  It  was  lucky  that  I  had  Miss  Malcolm's 
money  apart." 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  replenish  your  purse 
in  case  of  need?"  asked  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  ; 
but  his  visitor  declined  with  thanks,  saying, 
that  he  should  want  nothing  till  he  reached 
London,  as  he  had  fed  his  horses  at  St.  Albans, 
and  with  a  graceful  adieu  to  all,  he  withdrew. 

There  was  a  smile  upon  his  countenance  as 
he  mounted  his  horse ;  and  followed  by  his 
servant,  he  rode  at  a  quick  canter  through  the 
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park,  passed  the  gates,  and  then  along  the 
Barnet  road  till  they  reached  the  first  turning 
to  the  right.  Then,  however,  the  servant  rode 
up  to  him,  saying  familiarly  but  not  disre- 
spectfully, "  Hang  it,  sir,  you  were  so  long, 
I  thought  they  had  found  you  out." 

"  Pooh,  pooh ! "  said  Lutwich,  "  I  always 
know  what  I  am  doing,  Hal.  The  scoundrel 
bailiff  came  in  while  I  was  there,  to  lodge  an 
information  against  a  great  broad  made  man 
in  a  white,  horse-man's  coat ;  but  I  had  been 
before  him  and  done  the  same.  Our  de- 
scriptions tallied  exactly,  and  if  Sir  Harry  had 
raised  the  hue  and  cry,  as  he  wanted,  why,  I 
would  have  joined  the  rest,  and  led  them  half 
over,  the  country  in  pursuit  of  myself — ha, 
ha,  ha !  Now,  let  us  get  to  the  cottage  and 
take  some  rest,  for  we  must  both  be  at  my 
lodgings  in  London  early  to-morrow." 

As  the  reader  well  knows,  in  that  part  of 
Hertfordshire,  there  are  many  very  wild  and 
heathy  spots,  of  no  very  great  extent  indeed, 
but  having   a    more    solitary  and    unpeopled 
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look,  from  being  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen's  parks  and  plantations,  which,  of 
course,  render  the  population  thin.  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  unfrequented  and  lonely  part 
of  the  country  between  Barnet  and  St.  Albans, 
but  a  good  deal  to  the  west  of  the  high  road, 
lay  a  pretty  small  cottage,  sheltered  by  many 
tall  trees,  and  reached  only  by  a  cross  road  along 
which  Colonel  Lutwich  and  his  servant  now 
pursued  their  way  at  great  speed.  They  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  gate  which  opened 
into  the  little  enclosure  round  the  house,  when 
a  loud  halloo  was  heard  behind  them,  and 
then  the  quick  galloping  of  many  horses' 
feet.  Lutwich  only  spurred  the  faster,  as  the 
reader  may  suppose ;  and  quitting  the  road 
which  ran  along  with  a  tall  hedge-row  on  one 
side,  he  cantered  over  the  heath  which  flanked 
it  on  the  other,  reached  the  paling  of  his  own 
gardens,  and  without  waiting  to  ring  bells  or 
raise  latches,  leaped  his  horse  over,  and  was 
followed  in  the  same  manner  by  his  servant, 
Hal. 
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GHAPTEE  III. 

Sir  Theodore  Broughton  was  sad,  shy,  and 
silent.  He  was  evidently  ashamed  of  himself; 
but  Eeginald  Lisle  let  it  work.  Forced  by  cir- 
cumstances into  active  life  at  an  early  period, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  young  officer  had 
acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  both  general  and  individual.  No  man, 
but  one  who  shuts  his  eyes,  or  is  morally  or 
physically  blind,  can  do  otherwise,  if  he 
mingles  much  with  fellow-men.  Peers  and 
members  of  Parliament,  of  course,  know 
nothing  of  human  nature.  There  are  excep- 
tions, but  they  are  rare;  for  as  there  are 
smoked  glasses  for  looking  at  the  sun,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  glorious  orb  of  day  is  trans- 
formed into  a  small,  hazy,  yellow  disk,  very 
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like  a  new  farthing ;  so  are  there  parlia- 
mentary spectacles  for  looking  at  human 
nature,  through  which  a  rigid  external  form 
is  seen,  but  no  more  like  what  the  real  thing- 
is  than  a  new  farthing  is  to  the  great  light- 
bearer.  Otherwise,  we  should  have  had  dif- 
ferent laws  for  our  poor,  our  criminal,  our 
industrious,  our  idle,  and  our  convict  popula- 
tion, long  ago. 

However,  Reginald  Lisle  had,  from  the  age 
of  sixteen,  gone  through  the  world,  or  at  least  a 
great  part  of  it,  with  his  eyes  open  and  his  senses 
alive,  and  he  had  seen  man  on  many  sides. 
He  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  therefore  he  had  not 
seen  only  the  basest  side ;  he  was  not  a  physi- 
cian, and  therefore  he  had  seen  more  than  the 
weakest  side ;  he  was  not  a  clergyman,  and 
therefore  had  seen  men  on  others  than  the  most 
selfish  side.  I  could  go  through  a  great  many 
more  sides,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  human 
nature  is  an  octagon ;  but,  perhaps,  these  are 
enough :  and  although  Reginald  knew  that 
the  curious  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  has  many 
faces,  he  knew  that  underneath  them  all  there 
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was  one  particular  substance,  whicli  required 
dealing  with  in  a  particular  way.  He  was 
aware,  therefore,  that  if,  when  a  man's  own 
heart  reproaches  him,  any  one  attempts  to 
take  part  with  heart  too  ojDenly  against  self, 
vanity — the  devil  take  it  for  a  troublesome 
commodity — is  sure  to  come  in  aid  of  self, 
and  vanquish  both  the  counsellor  within  the 
bosom  and  the  counsellor  without. 

As  he  saw,  then,  that  Sir  Theodore  was 
ashamed  of  himself,  he  took  care  not  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  what  had  passed  at  the  inn ; 
and  Major  Brandrum,  upon  somewhat  dijffer- 
ent  grounds  did  not  allude  to  it  either.  He 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  horsewhip  the  young 
baronet,  and  yet  his  better  sense  told  him  that 
it  would  be  unwise,  and  not  altogether  benevo- 
lent to  do  so  ;  and  therefore  he  spoke  to  him 
as  little  as  possible,  lest  Sir  Theodore  should 
say  something  which  might  give  inclination 
an  advantage  over  reason. 

As  they  rode  along,  too,  he  perceived,  what 
Lisle  had  perceived  long  before,  that  their 
young  companion  was  ill  at  ease  in  himself, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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that  his  heart  smote  him,  that  he  was  sorry  for 
what  he  had  done ;  arid  he  was  not  one  to  be 
severe  upon  repentance,  or  to  crush  by  harsh- 
ness, as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  the  first 
ingenuous  sense  of  wrong. 

Lisle  was  grave,  the  old  officer  was  grave, 
the  young  baronet  was  grave,  for  the  first  ten 
miles  of  the  ride ;  but  even  the  passions  are 
lessons  which  teach  us  while  we  feel  them — 
lessons  of  good  or  of  evil  they  may  be,  but 
they  instruct  the  heart  of  that  which  is  within 
itself:  they  prepare  us  for  after  things:  they 
make  us  men. 

Sir  Theodore  Broughton,  during  that  night's 
turbulent  emotion,  had  taken  a  great  stride  on 
the  road  to  manhood. 

Gradually  the  gravity  of  the  two  elder 
gentlemen  relaxed,  and  they  talked  over  all 
the  events  which  had  lately  passed  (with 
the  exception  of  one  group)  freely  and  dis- 
cursively. The  fire,  and  the  scenes  it  had 
presented  were  mentioned ;  and  sometimes 
they  even  laughed  at  the  whimsicalities  which 
fear  had  produced ;  but  still  the  general  tone 
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was  not  cheerful,  for  both  felt  that  the  event 
itself  was  a  sad  and  serious  one,  which  plunged 
many  in  distress  and  difficulties,  and  was 
shadowy,  not  light. 

Reginald,  also,  had  other  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings  in   his  bosom,  which,  if  they  were  more 
hopeful  than  those  which  he  had  entertained 
during  the  last  few  days,  were  still  too  intense, 
too  deep-seated  for  gaiety.     His  meeting  with 
Sir  Charles  Chevenix,  the  frank  and  even  kind 
recognition  which  had  passed  between  them, 
the  invitation  to  the  house  of  her  he  loved,  all 
was  joyful  and  fruitful  of  bright  expectation  ; 
but  he  had  only  caught  one  brief  glance  of 
Mary  herself,  and  there  was  disappointment. 
Even   in   the   brighter    part,   too,   there   was 
matter  for  much  meditation — ay,  and  on  sub- 
jects which  Reginald  was  unwilling  to  look 
stedfastly   in   the   face.     He   was   not   accus- 
tomed to  fly  from  such  considerations,  for  he 
was   morally   a   bold   man;    but  perhaps   he 
had  never  before  seen  dangers  and  difficulties 
threatening  where   his  feelings  were  so  deeply 
engaged  :  and  thus  he  was  weak,   and  would 
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fain  have  turned  away  his  eyes.  Still,  however, 
like  a  thunder  cloud  in  harvest,  the  shadow  of 
a  storm  spread  over  the  scene,  while  he  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  the  tempestuous  horizon ; 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  air  was  grow- 
ing dark  even  while  he  looked  at  the  golden 
promise  of  the  field.  With  but  a  very  moderate 
fortune,  with  no  high  rank  or  distinction  to 
support  him,  he  had  aspired  to  the  love  and 
the  hand  of  one,  the  heiress  of  great  wealth, 
and  the  representative  of  an  old  and  widely 
connected  family.  Her  father  might  be  kind 
and  generous  ;  but  her  mother  was  evidently 
full  of  prejudices  against  him,  and  he  had 
nought  to  trust  to  but  the  love  of  a  heart,  the 
sentiments  of  which  he  might  fancy,  but  he 
could  not  know.  He  was  young,  however; 
and  hope  is  the  constant  companion  of  youth. 
It  is  only  in  maturer  years  when  we  view  the 
perils  before  us  as  they  really  are,  that  the  heart 
sinks  at  the  chances  of  the  winning  game 
which  fate  is  playing  against  us.  Thus  he 
remained  grave  after  his  elder  companion  had 
resumed  all  his  cheerfulness ;  for  strong  feel- 
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ings,  even  of  joy,  are  always  thouglitfiil,  and 
his  bosom  was  full  of  emotions  to  which  that 
of  Brandrum  was  a  stranger. 

Sir  Theodore  Broughton  marked  the  serious 
aspect  of  the  young  officer,  and  with  that  sort 
of  sensitiveness  which  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  wrong  not  unfrequently  produces 
in  a  fresh  mind,  looked  upon  Reginald's 
demeanour  as  a  tacit  reproach  to  himself.  He 
drew,  therefore,  more  towards  Major  Bran- 
drum  than  to  his  other  companion ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  their  ride  to  St.  Albans,  had  con- 
trived to  get  the  elder,  but  lighter-hearted, 
man  between  him  and  Lisle. 

Now,  in  those  days,  the  distance  between 
Dunstable  and  St.  Albans  was  somewhat  more 
than  fourteen  miles  by  the  high  road.  The 
party  whom  we  are  now  following  had  not 
set  out  till  nearly  noon,  and  they  rode  slowly, 
for  their  horses  had  travelled  a  long  distance 
the  day  before,  and  had  been  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed during  the  preceding  night.  Thus  it 
was  about  three  o'clock  when  they  reached  the 
small  town;   and  as  those  were   days   when 
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men  dined  early,  they  paused  there  for  that 
purpose,  but  not  at  the  Woolpack.  While 
their  meal  was  preparing,  they  sauntered, 
naturally,  to  the  abbey;  and  as  Reginald 
Lisle  viewed  it  with  an  artist's  eye,  he  lin- 
gered about  the  precincts, pointing  out  beauties 
to  his  two  companions,  and  commenting  with 
his  peculiar  discursive  sort  of  fancies, — ex- 
tracting thoughts  and  histories  from  the  decay- 
ing stones,  and  carrying  the  mind  of  his 
hearers  now  back  to  ages  long  past,  now 
forward  to  generations  yet  unborn;  and,  in 
the  diorama  of  his  imagination,  now  clouding 
the  scene  with  dark  shadows,  now  bringing 
every  excellence  out  in  bright  light. 

"  You  are  a  strange,  fanciful  fellow,  Lisle," 
said  his  friend,  the  Ravenous  Crow;  "but 
your  dreams  are  very  pleasant  ones." 

Sir  Theodore  thought  them  delightful  too, 
and  was  almost  inclined  to  forgive  Reginald 
for  censuring  him  in  his  heart, — an  offence 
not  easily  forgiven  in  general.  But  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn  was  exceedingly  angry  that 
they   stayed   so   long   at   the   abbey,   for    he 
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looked  upon  the  goose,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  them,  as  much  more  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention (till  it  was  roasted  too  much)  than  all 
the  abbeys  in  the  world. 

At  length,  however,  they  returned,  and  the 
first  course  of  their  dinner  was  over,  when — 
after  some  little  bustle  without,  such  as  that 
which  in  most  inns  announces  the  arrival  of 
new  guests — the  door  of  the  ordinary  dining 
hall,  in  which  they  were  taking  their  food, 
was  thrown  briskly  open,  and  a  personage 
entered  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
before  in  this  book  ;  but  whom,  for  many 
reasons,  I  have  refrained  from  bringing  into 
the  more  active  scenes  till  the  present  moment. 
He  was  a  middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  large  cravat  tied  somewhat  tightly 
round  his  neck,  and  the  ends  fringed  with 
lace,  hanging  down  upon  his  coat.  He  could 
not  be  called  corpulent;  but  the  period  when 
the  human  frame  begins  to  spread  laterally 
had  clearly  commenced  ;  and  if  an  abhorrence 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life  had  at  all 
retarded  the  growth  of  fat,  his   countenance 
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belied  him.     He  was  tall,  and  had  certainly  at 
one  time  been  good-looking,  as  far  as  mere 
features  were  concerned;   but  the  expression 
could  never  have  been  prepossessing,  and  now 
it  was  quite  the  reverse.     There  was  a  great 
deal  of  moisture  swimming  between  the  eye- 
lids, one  of  which  dropped  occasionally  half 
over  the  eye,  giving   involuntarily  a  curious 
meaning   look   to   his  face,  in  good  keeping 
with  the  general  expression.     His  mouth  was 
large  and  sensual ;  but  yet  there  was  a  merry 
turn  about  the  corners,  which  seemed  to  speak 
it  as  well  fitted  for  jest  as  eating ;  and  the  pro- 
tuberant chin,  rounded  and  somewhat  turned-up, 
had  a  bold  and  impudent  air,  as  if  conscious 
that  there  was  a  spirit  within  ready  to  defend 
whatever  the  lips  uttered.     The  worst  feature, 
however,  of  the  whole  was  the  forehead,  which, 
though  broad,  was  "villainous  low."    I  may  as 
well  mention  the  foot  and  leg,  though  on  the 
present  occasion  they  were  concealed  by  large 
riding-boots,  but  upon  all  ordinary  occasions 
the  former   might   be  seen   covered  with   an 
exceedingly   neat    shoe,    displaying   its   small 
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size  and  fine  proportions  to  the  best  advantage, 
while  a  black  silk-stocking  set  off  the  ancle, 
surmounted  by  an  exuberance  of  stout  and 
symmetrical  calf  shaking  underneath  at  every 
well-planted  step  the  owner  took. 

Not  knowing  whom  he  was  about  to  meet 
with,  this  worthy  personage  entered  the  public 
room  of  the  inn  with  a  gay,  dashing,  reckless 
sort  of  air ;  and,  taking  no  notice  of  the  party 
assembled  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  kept 
his  head  turned  towards  the  landlord,  who  was 
following  obsequiously,  continuing  to  give 
directions  which  he  had  commenced  at  the 
door.  "  And,  harkee,  mine  host,"  he  said, "  after 
that,  a  broiled  chicken  and  mushroom  sauce ; 
mind,  I  say  a  chicken, — not  the  old  cock  I 
just  now  saw  upon  the  dunghill, — a  chicken 
young  and  tender  as  Hero  just  after  she  had 
first  seen  Leander, — do  you  understand  me? 
The  cut  of  salmon,  not  boiled  till  it  is  as  dry  as 
your  or  my  grandmother,  but  just  till  the  red 
has  changed  to  pink  all  through,  and  the 
flakes  acknowledge  the  cream  between.  'Tis 
a  pity  you  have  no  lobster ;  but  let  the  cook 
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beat  up  the  flesh  of  two  anchovies  in  the  sauce, 
eschewing  the  bones  and  scales,  then  add  ten 
drops  of  vinegar,  and  as  much  onion  as  would 
lie  upon  a  sixpence.  As  to  the  wine,  it  must  be 
Madeira;  and  I  shall  not  object  to  an  apricot 
tart,  wound  up  with  old  Cheshire  and  a  bottle 
of  port, — not  black  strap,  but  real,  genuine, 
crusted  old  port,  of  the  best  vintage  in 
your  cellar.  See  to  it,  mine  host,  see  to  it; 
and,  in  the  mean  time  let  me  have  the 
Advertizer  to  doze  over  and  preserve  my 
appetite." 

The  back  of  Sir  Theodore  Broughton  was 
turned  towards  the  new  comer,  but  at  the  first 
sound  of  his  voice  he  turned  somewhat  white 
and  then  red  ;  and  then  he  knitted  his  brows, 
and  an  expression  of  somewhat  dogged  resolu- 
tion came  upon  his  young  face,  while  he  turned 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
guest.  At  length  a  smile,  almost  sarcastic, 
came  upon  his  lip,  and  those  changes  might 
have  shown  any  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
had  watched  the  history  of  his  mind, — for 
minds    have    histories,  —  that    Sir   Theodore 
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Broughton  was  an  older  man  than  when  he 
set  out  upon  that  journey. 

The  stout,  dashing  gentleman  in  black,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  all  his  directions  were  given, 
sauntered  up  the  room,  making  his  boots  creak 
importantly,  till  he  came  within  sight  of  Sir 
Theodore's  profile,  while  the  youth  kept  look- 
ing steadily  before  him,  taking  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  anything,  with  the  eye  at  least,  but 
the  viands  on  his  plate.  As  soon  as  the 
stranger  saw  him,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
much  wonder,  "Good  Heavens!  Sir  Theodore  ! 
You  here  ?  Why  I  expected  to  overtake  you 
in  London.     Do  you  not  know  me  ?'* 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  young  man,  laconi- 
cally, "  I  know  you,  doctor.  I  knew  you  ten 
minutes  ago,  by  your  tongue." 

"  Nay,  I  have  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the 
room,"  replied  the  other,  with  some  confusion 
of  manner. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,"  said  the 
baronet ;  "  three  minutes  describing  the  chicken 
and  mushroom  sauce;  four  minutes  ordering 
the  salmon  and  lamenting  the  want  of  lobsters, 
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two  minutes  given  to  the  anchovies  and  onion, 
vrith  the  ten  drops  of  vinegar,  and  the  'rest 
spent  upon  the  port  and  the  Madeira." 

The  gentleman  whom  he  called  doctor 
looked  utterly  confounded ;  and  Reginald  Lisle, 
and  Major  Brandrum  gave  each  other  a  mean- 
ing glance.  It  is  probable  that  had  the  ex- 
pression upon  each  of  their  faces  been  inter- 
preted into  the  vernacular,  it  would  have  been 
the  same  in  all,  and  might  have  been  rendered, 
"He  is  getting  on  !"  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
such  was  the  impression  which  Sir  Theodore 
intended  to  produce,  at  least  upon  the  mind 
of  the  new  comer ;  for,  from  that  moment,  he 
had  chosen  his  part.  Whether  he  would  have 
had  firmness  to  carry  it  through  in  the  face  of 
opposition,  is  another  question;  but  he  was 
not  put  to  the  proof;  for,  after  a  very  brief 
period  of  consternation,  the  other  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  circumstances  with  won- 
derful facility. 

"  It  is  very  necessary,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said, 
laughing,  "  to  be  quite  precise  in  one's  direc- 
tions on  such  important   subjects,   especially 
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at  an  inn.  I  have  within  the  last  ten  days 
eaten  enough  smoked  mutton  chops,  tough 
beefsteaks,  and  underdone  veal  cutlets,  to 
choke  an  elephant,  or  give  an  ostrich  the 
nightmare.  But  pray,  introduce  me  to  your 
friends." 

"  Captain  Lisle,  Doctor  Gamble,"  said  Sir 
Theodore,  "  the  gentleman  who  was  my  tutor. 
Major  Brandrum,  Doctor  Gamble,"  and  there 
Sir  Theodore  paused,  hardly  looking  at  one 
for  whom,  not  many  weeks  before,  he  had  felt 
great  awe. 

The  worthy  doctor,  however,  made  himself 
quite  at  his  ease,  drew  a  seat  to  the  table, 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  two  officers, 
rattled  on  upon  a  thousand  different  subjects, 
and  played  the  complete  man  of  the  world. 
The  major  talked  to  him  more  than  Reginald ; 
for  the  old  soldier,  accustomed  for  thirty  years 
to  camps  and  armies,  was — notwithstanding 
his  high  sense  of  honour,  and  very  scrupulous 
delicacy  upon  subjects  of  much  importance — a 
far  less  keen  observer  than  his  young  com- 
panion of  small  traits ;  and  though  Reginald 
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thought  the  doctor's  conversation  not  very  edi- 
fying, especially  for  young  ears,  his  friend 
took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Doctor  Gamble's  dinner  was  brought  in  just 
as  that  of  the  other  gentlemen  was  concluding, 
and  Reginald  rose,  saying,  "  I  will  go  and  look 
to  the  horses."  The  major  accompanied  him 
to  the  bar  to  make  sure  of  a  good  bottle  of 
wine,  and  Sir  Theodore  was  left  alone  with  his 
tutor.  A  momentary  hesitation  seemed  to  * 
possess  him,  for  he  sat  for  one  instant  silent, 
looking  at  the  tablecloth ;  but  then  setting  his 
fine  white  teeth  together,  he  rose,  walked 
to  the  table  at  which  Gamble  was  devouring 
some  fish  and  drew  a  chair  right  opposite  to 
him. 

"  We  must  have  a  word  or  two,  doctor,"  he 
said,  leaning  across,  and  speaking  low. 

"  A  dozen  or  more,  my  dear  young  friend," 
answered  Gamble ;  "  what  do  you  wish  to 
say?" 

"  Simply  what  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
we  begin  as  we  are  to  go  on,  and  go  on  easily," 
replied  Sir  Theodore ;  "  the  case  is  this  Doctor 
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Gamble :  I  have  been  for  some  little  time  my 
own  master,  and  I  intend  to  continue  so. 
Now,  if  you  are  come  with  the  intention  of 
assuming  the  same  authority  over  me  which 
you  exercised  at  Ashton  Hall  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed.— 'No,  no,  hear  me  out.  —  I  have 
seen  already  enough  of  the  world,  and  heard 
enough  of  your  conversation  just  now  to  under- 
stand things  better  than  I  did.  Your  manner 
is  much  changed,  doctor." 

"And  so  is  yours,  Sir  Theodore,"  replied 
the  tutor,  in  the  most  unabashed  manner  in 
the  world,  "  the  only  plan  left  for  us  is,  to 
accommodate  our  ways  to  each  other." 

"  I  am  afraid,  you  must  accommodate  yours 
to  mine,"  said  the  young  baronet. 

"-Exactly  so,"  answered  Doctor  Gamble ; 
" '  tempora  mutantur  etnos  mutamurJ  But  make 
your  mind  easy.  I  came  with  no  such  views 
and  purposes  as  you  suppose;  but  simply  to 
act  as  your  humble  friend  and  adviser  in  any 
course  you  may  think  fit  to  pursue,  to  give 
you  all  the  information  that  my  somewhat 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  can  supply. 
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and  render  you  every  assistance  that  zeal  and 
a  good  deal  of  habitual  skill  and  some  expe- 
rience can  afford.  I  had  a  long  chat  with 
your  guardian  before  I  came  away  from  Ash- 
ton  Hall,  and  we  perfectly  understand  each 
other.  You  are  launched  in  life  as  a  man ; 
and  on  my  part,  though  still  retaining  my 
functions  in  name,  the  pedagogue  is  to  be  laid 
aside." 

"And  where  is  Donovan  himself?"  asked 
Sir  Theodore.  "  If  he  comes  to  London  after 
me,  he  may  find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  me  as 
he  did  before,  for  I  am  determined " 

He  paused,  while  the  landlord  brought  in 
the  next  dish  with  his  own  hands ;  and  Doctor 
Gamble  took  up  the  conversation  as  soon  as 
the  host  was  gone,  saying,  "  The  captain  is 
about  to  go  back  to  the  Continent  for  a  month 
or  two  ;  but  be  under  no  uneasiness.  He  has 
made  up  his  mind  like  a  wise  man  to  the 
changes  that  must  come,  and  to  part  with 
authority  as  nonchalantly  as  I  do.  But  how 
happen  you  to  be  here  at  St.  Albans?  I 
thought  you  had  been  in  London  four  or  five 
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days  and  expected  to  find  you  at  the  theatre, 
the  masquerade,  or  the  tavern.  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  sought  you  out  at  some  of  those 
gay  places ;  for  being  only  an  LL.D.  and  not 
a  D.D.  my  cloth  would  not  have  stood  in  the 
way." 

A  smile  came  upon  Sir  Theodore's  lips — 
somewhat  cynical  for  one  so  young,  indeed, 
but  yet  well  satisfied.  He  understood  Doc- 
tor Gamble  from  that  hour,  and  Doctor 
Gamble  him ;  and  he  felt  that  an  expla- 
nation was  over  which  left  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  He  then  detailed  to  his  com- 
panion all  that  had  passed  to  detain  them 
on  their  journey,  keeping  other  matters  for 
a  more  private  conference,  and  the  tutor 
was  in  the  act  of  inquiring  how  he  liked 
his  two  companions,  when  Major  Brandrum 
returned. 

To  him  and  Reginald  Lisle,  when  he  ap- 
peared, the  doctor  communicated  his  intention 
of  riding  on  with  his  young  pupil  and  them- 
selves, adding,  "  So  let  me  know  when  you 
will  be  prepared  to  start,  and  I  will  gobble 
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my  chicken  and  swallow  my  port  accord- 
ingly." 

*'  I  have  a  bottle  to  finish  too,  doctor,"  re- 
plied Major  Brandrum,  "  and  so  we  can  drink 
glass  for  glass;  but  order  your  horse  to  be 
got  ready  in  the  mean  time,  as  we  have  done  ; 
for  day  is  already  down,  and  we  shall  have  to 
start  by  starlight." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  replied  the  worthy  doc- 
tor. "  What  road  do  you  take  ? — By  Barnet, 
eh  ?  I  will  take  you  a  shorter,  by  a  couple  of 
miles  at  least.  I  know  every  inch  of  every 
road  within  twenty  miles  of  London ;  and  it  will 
save  you  full  two  miles,  as  I  have  said,  to  go 
by  Edgware.  Hilly — hilly  it  is,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  so  is  the  other  road  —  worse  than  this, 
indeed ;  and  two  miles  gained  are  two  miles 
gained,  which  is  something  when  one  has 
ridden  far.  Come,  Theodore,  join  me  in  my 
bottle.  That  Madeira  has  gone  wonderfully 
fast." 

The  young  baronet,  however,  wisely  de- 
clined ;  and  Major  Brandrum,  despatching 
his  wine  with  great  celerity,  kept  the  powers 
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of  the  good  tutor  at  the  full  stretch  till  the 
last  glass  was  drained.  Shortly  before  this 
happy  enterprise  was  achieved,  a  waiter  an- 
nounced that  the  horses  were  ready,  and  then 
came  the  paying  of  bills,  and  the  adjustment 
of  reckonings  ;  but  the  mind  of  good  Doctor 
Gamble  seemed  a  little  hazy.  It  would  seem, 
either  that  the  port  had  been  stronger  than  he 
had  anticipated,  or  that  the  doses  had  been 
too  rapidly  repeated,  or,  which  is  perhaps  more 
probable,  that  where  he  had  last  watered  his 
horse  he  had  wined  himself;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  merely  two  bottles  of 
wine,  mitigated  and  alloyed  by  a  good  dinner, 
could  have  the  least  eflfect  in  those  days  upon 
a  well-seasoned  head  like  his.  He  was  not 
drunk,  by  any  means ;  but  it  was  with  some 
difficulty  he  made  out  his  bill.  He  talked  a 
good  deal  over  it ;  and  when  he  came  to  mount, 
he  held  one  foot  in  the  stirrup  till  the  other 
was  tired,  and  talked  a  good  deal  again, 
praised  the  landlord's  wine,  commended  his 
fish,  declared  the  broiled  chicken  was  excel- 
lent ;  for  he  was  exceedingly  good-humoured, 

F  2 
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and  by  no  means  censorious  under  this  first 
faint  influence  of  the  liquor ;  and  Heaven 
knows  how  long  he  might  have  gone  on,  had 
he  not  suddenly  perceived  that  the  whole  of 
his  party  had  ridden  away  before  him. 

Now  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell 
whether  the  reader  is  well  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  road  from  St.  Albans  to 
London  or  not ;  but  if  he  recollects  accurately 
every  step  of  the  way,  he  will  remember  that 
about  the  same  spot — or  not  very  far  from  it — 
where  the  highway  by  Barnet  and  the  other 
way  by  Edgware  divide,  or  used  to  divide, 
there  is  a  third  road  leading  to  Watford, 
Rickmansworth,  Amersham,  and  the  deuce 
knows  where  besides.  It  was  not  two  hun- 
dred yards  on  the  St.  Albans  side  of  the 
separation  of  the  roads  that  Doctor  Gam- 
ble overtook  the  three  gentlemen  and  their 
servants,  and  he  immediately  took  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  pilot.  To  say  truth,  both 
Reginald  Lisle  and  Major  Brandrum  had 
been  so  much  absent  from  their  native  land, 
that /their  topography  might  well  be  at  fault, 
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and  as  for  Sir  Theodore  Broughton,  he  had 
no  topography  at  all.  They,  therefore,  gave 
themselves  up,  like  most  other  men,  to  the 
guidance  of  one  who  assumed  knowledge. 
There  was  no  lack  of  finger-posts,  it  is  true ; 
but  the  night,  as  we  have  shown,  had  fallen, 
and  that  night  was  dark,  so  that  whatever 
indications  the  finger-posts  might  have  given, 
nobody  could  make  them  out. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  in  ten  minutes 
they  were  riding  along  at  an  easy  pace  upon  the 
road  to  Watford  ?  They  were  six  bold  men 
and  stout,  and  therefore  they  had  no  fears  of 
robbers  and  highwaymen,  the  great  terror  of 
travellers  in  those  days.  Thus  their  conversa- 
tion was  cheerful  and  entertaining  ;  for  Doctor 
Gamble  had  a  good  deal  of  learning,  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  two — if  not 
more — bottles  of  wine  under  his  waistcoat.  It 
is  true,  the  first  effervescence  of  the  balmy  juice 
— that  hazy  fume  which  somewhat  obscures 
the  perceptions  —  soon  wore  off,  leaving  no- 
thing behind  but  a  little  bright  hilarity.  The 
learning  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world  re- 
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mained,  however ;  and  he  made  himself  so 
agreeable,  that  even  Reginald  Lisle,  though 
holding  still  the  same  opinion  of  the  man 
which  he  had  first  formed,  unbent  in  manner, 
and  listened  and  conversed,  amused. 

In  this  sort  they  rode  on,  and  passed  a  toll- 
gate  at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
St.  Albans  ;  and,  as  Doctor  Gamble  had  a 
shrewd  memory  for  toll-gates,  inasmuch  as 
he  made  it  a  point  of  avoiding  them,  the 
sight  of  one  here,  where  he  did  not  at  all 
recollect  one,  gave  him  the  first  suspicion  that 
he  was  not  quite  in  the  right  road.  He  was 
not  fond  of  confessing  himself  wrong,  how- 
ever, or  of  thinking  himself  wrong  either ;  and 
as  his  companions  jogged  along  by  his  side  in 
the  utmost  confidence,  talking  of  anything  else 
in  the  world  but  the  road,  he  had  no  encourage- 
ment to  make  an  avowal.  He  looked  about 
him  anxiously  and  in  silence  then  for  some 
time,  thinking  that  he  must  soon  come  to  the 
few  houses  which  then  constituted  Colney 
Street;  but  he  was  disappointed,  and  at  the 
end  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  he  saw  a  soli- 
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tary  public  house.  He  was  now  quite  sure 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake  ;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  enterprise  and  resources,  and  he 
thought,  "  We  cannot  have  got  far  from  the 
road  by  Edgware.  The  first  turning  to  the 
left  must  bring  us  into  it." 

The  first  turning  to  the  left  soon  presented 
itself,  and  Doctor  Gamble,  in  a  confident  tone, 
exclaimed,  "  This  way,  gentlemen,  if  you 
please." 

They  followed,  but  not  exactly  like  sheep ; 
for  Reginald  Lisle  said,  as  he  wheeled  his 
horse,  "  Why  this  must  bring  us  back  into 
the  Barnet  road.  It  seems  very  muddy  and 
cut  up,  too." 

"  It  is  a  short  cut,"  replied  Doctor  Gamble ; 
and  with  a  suppressed  chuckle  he  added,  men- 
tally, "  Heaven  knows  whither." 

After  riding  for  somewhat  more  than  a 
mile,  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  short  cut 
divided  into  two ;  and  as  the  left-hand  path 
would  too  evidently  have  led  them  either  back 
to  St.  Albans  or  away  to  Barnet,  Gamble 
boldly  took  the  right  at  once,  which  soon  en- 
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tangled  them  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  and 
hedges,  that  the  poor  doctor  began  to  fancy 
they  would  never  get  out  of  them.  For  one 
mortal  hour,  however,  with  Spartan  fortitude, 
did  he  continue  to  ride  on,  without  giving  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  pangs  of  doubt 
which  consumed  him  internally,  till  at  length 
Major  Brandrum  exclaimed,  "Why,  doctor, 
I  think  your  short  cut  is  a  very  long  one.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  going  round 
and  round  for  the  last  half  hour.  Are  you 
sure  you  are  right  ?  " 

f«  Why,  I  begin  to  doubt,'*  replied  the  doc- 
tor, in  a  grave  tone.  "  I  do  not  see  the 
Seven  Magpies." 

"  ISTor  I  either,"  answered  Brandrum, 
drily. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  mistaken  the  four- 
teenth turning,"  continued  Doctor  Gamble. 

"  Come,  come,  this  will  not  do,"  said  the 
major.  "  We  must  try  the  Indian  way.  Lisle. 
You  've  got  a  repeater :  we  will  set  a  star, 
and  ride  straight  on.  London  must  be  very 
nearly  south-east.      You  keep  the  time.     I'll 
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fix  the   star,  and  we  '11  calculate  its  progress 
westward  between  us." 

But  the  plan  of  the  Ravenous  Crow  did  not 
succeed  well  in  England,  for  after  riding 
straight  forward  for  twenty  minutes,  they 
found  they  had  got  into  a  cul  de  sac,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  but  turn  back  and  choose 
another  road.  This  was  accordingly  done ; 
but  horses  and  men  were  by  this  time  heartily 
tired,  and  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
best  plan  to  follow  would  be  to  ask  their  way 
at  the  very  first  house  they  could  find,  and 
then  rest  for  the  night  at  the  nearest  tolerable 
inn.  A  house,  however,  was  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  found  as  the  right  road.  There  was 
many  a  tall  hedge-row,  and  here  and  there 
a  pond,  with  some  ghastly  weeping  willows 
bending  over  it,  like  stone  women  upon  tomb- 
stones ;  but  houses  seemed  a  scarce  commodity, 
and  Reginald  Lisle  had  just  struck  his  re- 
peater, and  told  his  companions  that  it  was  ten 
o'clock,  when  they  issued  forth  from  the  lanes 
upon  a  small  heath  or  common,  and  heard  on 
their  right  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  at  a  quick 
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trot.  A  shout  was  instantly  raised  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  traveller  to  their  distressed 
situation,  and  the  whole  party  set  off  at  full 
gallop  to  overtake  him,  as  he  was  evidently 
riding  in  an  opposite  direction.  An  instant 
after,  they  saw,  first  the  figure  of  one  mounted 
man,  and  then  that  of  another,  cross  the  com- 
mon, like  two  dark  shadows,  and  canter  away 
towards  a  group  of  large  trees  standing  alone. 
To  follow  was  the  general  impulse  ;  but  in  two 
minutes  both  figures  disappeared  beneath  the 
trees;  and  riding  more  slowly,  the  pursuers  came 
to  a  very  neat  and  well-kept  paling,  evidently 
enclosing  a  gentleman's  grounds.  As  they 
had  left  the  road,  they  had  to  ride  round  some 
way  before  they  could  find  a  gate;  but  at 
length  they  were  successful,  and  saw  with 
pleasure  close  to  it,  a  small  lodge  or  gardener's 
cottage,  with  a  light  burning  within. 

A  stout  pull  at  the  bell  soon  brought  an  old 
man  to  the  gate,  who  told  them,  in  answer  to 
their  inquiries,  that  they  were  five  miles  from 
Barnet,  and  that  it  was  the  nearest  place  at 
which  they  could  procure  accommodation. 
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As  they  were  turning  away  with  no  slight 
disappointment,  it  struck  Reginald  that  he 
might  as  well  inquire  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  this  solitary  dwelling. 

"  Colonel  Lutwich,  sir,"  replied  the  gardener, 
and  immediately  a  joyful  exclamation  broke 
from  two  or  three  of  the  party. 

*^Pray,    tell   Colonel    Lutwich "    said 

Major  Brandrum. 

"  He  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  he  has  not  been  here  for  ten  days  or  more." 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  and  see,"  rejoined 
Reginald ;  "  we  saw  two  persons  on  horseback, 
very  like  him  and  his  servant,  cross  the  com- 
mon a  minute  ago,  and  go  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house." 

"  Well,  he  may  have  come  in  t'other  way," 
replied  the  gardener,  with  a  shrewd  look  ;  "  I 
can  go  and  see." 

"  Tell  him  that  here  are  Captain  Lisle,  Sir 
Theodore  Broughton,  the  Ravenous  Crow,  and 
Doctor  Gamble,  dying  at  his  gate  for  want  of 
a  night's  lodging,"  said  the  major,  in  a  gay 
tone ;  and  with  ^^these  collection  of  names  to 
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deliver  as  best  he  might,  the  gardener  stumped 
away  down  a  short  avenue,  overhung  with 
broad  chestnuts. 

-  The  party  of  travellers  remained  gazing  over 
the  gate,  which  had  been  kept  carefully  shut 
by  the  old  man,  during  the  whole  of  the  above- 
written  interesting  dialogue ;  and  they  could 
see  his  lantern  move  down  about  a  hundred 
yards,  when  the  faint  light  began  to  display 
something  like  a  white  building,  with  various 
dark  windows  and  doors.  A  moment  after, 
the  lantern  disappeared ;  and  they  had  to  wait 
some  three  or  four  minutes  in  expectation, 
after  which  a  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open 
in  front  of  the  house,  a  blaze  of  light  broke 
forth,  and  the  voice  of  Lutwich  was  heard 
in  a  gay  tone  giving  them  a  sort  of  hunter's 
halloo.  At  a  quick  pace  he  came  up  the  ave- 
nue without  hat  or  boots,  and  welcomed  them 
cordially.  Some  excuses  were  made  for  visit- 
ing him  so  late  and  in  so  numerous  a  body ; 
but  he  only  langhed,  saying,  "  Come  in,  come 
in.  You  shall  have  bachelor's  fare  and  a  good 
bottle,  a  blazing  fire  and  a  hearty  welcome." 
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"  I  fear,"  said  Reginald  Lisle,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  house,  and  he  saw  how  small 
was  the  promise  of  accommodation,  "  that  we 
shall  put  you  to  much  inconvenience,  colonel. 
Nor  is  it  indeed  necessary.  If  you  will  afford 
us  and  our  horses  some  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  then  direct  us  to  Barnet,  the  major  and  I, 
at  least,  can  ride  on." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  Captain  Lisle,"  said  Lutwich; 
"  you  shall  not  stir  to-night.  You  do  not  know 
how  many  I  can  accommodate  even  in  this 
small  place.  Why,  I  have  lodged  twelve  friends 
here  before  now,  some  of  them  great  men  and 
several  of  them  big  men  ;  and  if  your  rooms 
be  not  very  large,  and  not  exceedingly  well 
furnished,  you  have  slept  in  a  barrack  before 
now.  Barnet!  why,  you  have  been  coming 
away  from  it  for  the  last  mile,  if  you  are  the 
people  who  chased  me  across  the  common, 
and  whom  I  took  for  highwaymen.  Your 
servants  must  sleep  over  the  stables,  how- 
ever." 

"  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  the  next  moment  they  were 
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in  a  very  handsome  saloon,  fitted  up  with 
books,  and  a  thousand  little  objects  of  virtu. 
A  large  fire  was  blazing  in  the  grate;  com- 
fortable arm  chairs  were  all  around ;  and  beg- 
ging them  to  make  themselves  at  home,  Colo- 
nel Lutwich  left  them — to  give  some  orders,  he 
said,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  servants 
and  horses.  Two  very  tidy  maid-servants 
in  mob  caps,  and  a  respectable  looking  foot- 
man, were  set  to  work  to  get  ready  beds  and 
supper ;  and  then  going  out  to  the  door, 
the  master  of  the  house  put  one  of  the  two 
servants  under  the  charge  of  his  groom,  Hal. 
As  Zachary  Hargrave  was  about  to  follow, 
however,  Lutwich  said,  "  Stay  a  moment,  my 
good    fellow — I   have   something    to   say    to 

you." 

Hargrave  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  but 
the  colonel  let  the  other  servant  wend  slowly 
away  to  the  stable,  with  Hal  and  several  of 
the  horses,  before  he  uttered  a  word  more. 
Then  approaching  close  to  Hargrave,  he 
asked,  "  Do  you  know,  my  good  friend,  that 
I  could  hang  you  to-morrow?" 
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*'  What  for  1"  cried  the  man  with  a  start. 

"  For  stealing  a  pearl-necklace  with  a 
diamond  clasp  belonging  to  Lady  Chevenix, 
daring  the  fire,'*  said  Lutwich,  fixing  his  eye 
steadily  upon  him.  "  I  can  prove  it  when- 
ever I  please  :  but  I  have  the  secret  under  my 
own  command ;  and  if  you  do  exactly  as  I 
direct  you,  you  are  safe. — IN'ow  put  off  that 
hang-dog  look  !  Take  the  rest  of  the  horses 
to  the  stable,  and  then  come  in  and  get  some 
supper.  Your  life  depends  altogether  upon 
your  own  conduct." 

Thus  saying  he  shut  the  door,  and  returned 
to  his  unexpected  guests. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

I  MUST  have  a  bit  more  of  Fielding ;  for  the 
faults  he  complains  of  in  the  readers  of  his 
day  are  even  more  to  be  observed  at  the 
present  time;  and  I  have  remarked,  on  a 
thousand  occasions,  in  reading  criticisms  upon 
the  works  of  others,  that  the  nice  discrimi- 
nation of  the  delicate  shades  of  character 
which  he  requires  is  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
while  nothing  but  broad  and  strong-marked 
distinctions  are  even  noticed.  Perhaps  this 
is  less  a  fault  than  a  taste.  There  are 
many  who  prefer  Ribiera  to  Murillo,  Salva- 
tor  to  Claude,  Sebastian  del  Piombo  to  Cor- 
reggio ;  but  certain  it  is  that  broad  lights  and 
shades,  exaggeration  of  outline  and  strong 
contrast   of  colouring,  are  what  is  more   re- 
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marked  and  sought  after  in  the  present  day — 
in  the  world  of  letters  at  least — than  accuracy 
of  delineation  and  delicacy  of  handling. 

"  Another  caution  we  would  give  thee," 
says  Fielding,  "  is,  that  thou  dost  not  find 
out  too  near  a  resemblance  between  certain 
characters  here  introduced ;  as,  for  instance, 
between  the  landlady  who  appears  in  the 
seventh  book  and  her  in  the  ninth.  Thou 
art  to  know,  friend,  that  there  are  certain 
characteristics  in  which  most  individuals  of 
everyl  profession  and  occupation  agree.  To 
be  able  to  preserve  these  characteristics,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  diversify  their  operations, 
is  one  talent  of  a  good  writer.  Again,  to  mark 
the  nice  distinction  between  two  persons 
actuated  by  the  same  vice  or  folly  is  another ; 
and  as  this  last  talent  is  found  in  very  few 
writers,  so  is  the  true  discernment  of  it  found 
in  very  few  readers,  though  I  believe  the 
observation  of  this,  forms  a  very  principal 
pleasure  in  those  who  are  capable  of  the 
discovery." 

Now,  in  the  present  work  under  my  hands, 

VOL.  II.  G 
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I  wish  to  guard  the  reader  against  the   sup- 
position that  the  character  of  Doctor  Gamble 
and  that  of  Zachary  Hargrave  are  too  nearly 
alike    to    be   admitted  into   the   same   book. 
They  were  in  reality  widely  apart ;  for  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  scoundrel,   as  great  a 
variety  will  be   found  as  in  the  feline,  the 
accipitrine,  the  psittacine,  or  any  other  genus 
of  animals.      Hargrave   was   a   cold-blooded 
reptile,  a  snake  who  crept  quietly  on  through 
the  grass,  while  Doctor  Gamble  had  much  more 
of  the   insect  in  him.     He  fluttered  as  well 
as  stung.     Loose  in  morals,  needy  of  means, 
expensive  in  habits,  daring  in  character,  care- 
less of  consequences,    loving    adventure,    he 
w^as  ready  to  be  to  any  one  both  an  example 
and  a  guide  in  any  course  they  might  like  to 
follow — except  that  of  virtue.     Habit  had  ren- 
dered  him   very  indifferent   of  appearances; 
but  necessity   had  taught  him,  after  he  had 
been  engaged  as  the  tutor   of  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton,  to  comply  with  the  rigid  injunc- 
tions of  his  guardian,  and  assume  the  severe 
and  domineering  pedagogue.     He  had  escaped 
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from  time  to  time,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  enjoy  himself  in  pursuits  better  suited  to 
his  tastes;    otherwise  he  could  not  have  sus- 
tained the  character  he  was  required  to  adopt ; 
but  it  was  an  infinite  delight  and  relief  to  him 
when   Captain   Donovan   announced,   on   his 
return  from  his  last  truant  expedition,  that  it 
was  high  time  to  give  Sir  Theodore  the  reins, 
and  let  him  see  the  world  and  taste  its  pleasures. 
Donovan  used  guarded  language  it  is  true, 
he   was  not  so  open  with  him  even  as  with 
Hargrave  ;  but  he  was  well  aware  that  Doctor 
Gamble  would  understand  him  more  readily ; 
and  thus    the    worthy  tutor    set  out   to  join 
his    pupil    in    London,   with    much    of    the 
feeling  of  a  schoolboy  just  emancipated  from 
his    task,    wild   with    permission    to  play    at 
liberty,  and  ready  for  any  mischief  that  might 
offer.     He   was  a  little  surprised,  indeed,  at 
the  change  he    found   in   Sir  Theodore  him- 
self: nor  had  he  been  altogether  pleased  at 
first,  for  he  had  calculated  upon  retaining Vreat 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  young  baronet. 
But  he   soon   saw   that  his  power   must    be 

c  2 
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established  upon  a  very  different  basis  from 
their  former  relations  of  master  and  scholar ; 
and,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  he  changed  his 
plan  of  operations  with  admirable  facility. 
He  required  farther  information,  however,  to 
guide  him — explanations  as  to  what  had 
already  taken  place  ;  and  although  he  could 
not  extract  from  Hargrave  the  whole  facts, 
notwithstanding  a  strenuous  effort  to  do  so 
before  he  retired  to  bed,  yet  he  obtained  so 
much  intelligence  of  scattered  incidents  that 
he  was  able,  by  shrewdly  combining  them,  to 
form  a  net,  in  which  he  doubted  not  he  should 
be  able  to  catch  the  truth  in  conversation 
with  the  young  baronet  himself. 

Let  us  pass  over  all  the  other  events  of  that 
night,  for  there  were  none  of  great  importance. 
On  all  ordinary  occasions  men  go  to  bed  and 
to  sleep  in  the  same  manner.  Heads  were 
placed  upon  pillows,  the  drowsy  god  came 
sooner  or  later  to  all,  and  the  whole  of  Colonel 
Lutwich's  house  might  have  well  been  ridden 
through  by  Queen  Mab  before  one  o'clock. 

It  so  happened  that  the  bed-room  assigned  to 
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Sir  Theodore  Broughton  was  next  to  that  of 
Colonel  Lutwich  himself,  and  that  in  his  cot- 
tage the  partitions  were  thin.  The  young 
gentleman  retired  to  rest  first,  for  his  host  had 
household  matters  to  attend  to. 

In  a  small  room  on  the  ground-floor,  which 
had  no  window  apparent  on  the  outside  of  the 
house,  though  somehow  or  another  light  found 
its  way  in — perhaps  through  a  very  thin  marble 
slab  with  an  inscription  upon  it — and  which 
had  no  door  apparent  within,  although  Colonel 
Lutwich  contrived  to  effect  an  entrance — per- 
haps by  sliding  away  the  back  of  a  large  old 
fashioned  commode,  which  presented  nothing 
but  stands  for  fowling-pieces  and  fishing-rods, 
to  the  eye  — in  this  room,  the  master  of  the 
house  spent  full  half  an  hour  counting  money 
and  putting  away  sundry  curious  pieces  of 
apparel,  amongst  which,  be  it  remarked,  was  a 
large,  white,  horse-man's  coat,  so  thickly  padded 
in  every  part  that  it  stood  alone.  When  all 
this  was  done,  and  he  had  spoken  a  few  words 
to  his  groom  Hal,  the  colonel  also  retired  to 
his  bed-chamber,  passed  three-quarters  of  an 
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hour  in  care  of  his  person,  and  then  went  to 
bed.  While  he  was  undressing,  and  after  he 
had  lain  down,  he  could  hear  Sir  Theodore 
tossing  upon  what  seemed  a  very  restless  couch, 
and  Lutwich  said  to  himself,  "  He  is  thinking 
of  Kate  Malcolm.     I  do  not  wonder  at  it." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  he  himself 
was  thinking  of  her,  too  ;  for  a  moment  or 
two   after,   he  murmured :   "  He  shall   never 

have  her  by !"  and  Lutwich  lay  awake 

for  more  than  an  hour,  as  well  as  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton. 

What  is  that  strange  fascination  which  is 
about  some  women,  and  which  captivates,  in  a 
moment,  men  of  the  most  opposite  characters, 
unless  their  bosoms  be  armoured  with  a  pre- 
vious passion,  or  shielded  by  a  cold  buckler  of 
egotism  ?  I  have  seen  the  old  and  the  young 
alike  charmed,  the  hackneyed  man  of  the 
world,  the  purse-proud  man  of  wealth,  the 
haughty  man  of  ancient  race,  the  mere  un-. 
practised  boy.  It  could  not  be  mere  beauty, 
for  there  were  others,  perhaps  fairer,  there  ; 
nor  wit,  for  she  was  quiet  and  reserved  ;  nor 
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art,  for  she  was  all  simplicity.  Was  it  not 
that  simplicity,  that  easy  unaffected  quiet 
grace — the  grace  of  all  the  graces,  unconscious 
simplicity?  Perhaps  this  was  the  case  with 
Catherine  Malcolm,  but  certain  it  is,  that  there 
were  two  within  those  walls  who  loved  her. 

At  length  Lutwich  slept,  and  the  first  thing 
which  woke  him  was  a  voice  in  the  adjoining 
room.  He  heard  not  what  it  said,  for  some- 
how he  was  often  up  late  at  night  and  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  long  in  the  morning ;  but  he 
was  sufficiently  roused  to  hear  and  mark  the 
reply  which  was  given  in  the  voice  of  Sir 
Theodore. 

"  Well  enough,  doctor,"  said  the  youth ; 
"  I  do  not  sleep  as  well  altogether  as  I  used." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  answered  Doctor  Gamble, 
in  a  meaning  tone. 

"Why  should  I  not?"  asked  the  young 
baronet ;  and  the  moment  after,  he  added, 
"  what  makes  you  look  so  shrewd  ?" 

"  Because  I  can  easily  conceive  many  of  the 
sights  and  scenes  of  the  great  world  have 
given  you  thoughts  fit  to  banish  sleep,"  re- 
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plied  the  tutor  ;  "  this  earth  is  full  of  emotions 
for  the  young — alas  !  that  the  time  for  enjoy- 
ing them  should  pass  so  soon — for  instance, 
love,  my  young  friend.  That  is  a  strong 
sj)ell  to  charm  away  slumber." 

Sir  Theodore  was  silent ;  for  though  he  had 
half  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  his  old  tutor  all, 
and  seek  aid  at  his  hands — to  do  he  knew  not 
what  —  yet  he  still  hesitated,  and  Doctor 
Gamble  went  on,  "  Come,  come,  my  young 
friend,  remember  the  convention  entered  into 
between  us.  Speak  out,  to  a  friend  anxious 
to  serve  you,  and  the  next  book  we  read 
together  shall  be  Ovid's  Art  of  Love." 

Sir  Theodore  laughed,  but  replied,  "Who 
should  I  fall  in  love  with,  doctor,  in  five  or  six 
days?" 

"What  think  you  of  the  pretty  girl  at 
the  Black  Bull  at  Dunstable?"  said  the 
tutor. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment  after 
Doctor  Gamble  had  given  this  home-thrust, 
and  then  the  young  baronet  was  heard  to  ask, 
in  almost  a  stern  tone,  "  How  much  has  that 
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scoundrel,  Hargrave,  told  you  ? — I  insist  upon 
knowing." 

"  Nay,  tie  has  not  betrayed  much  to  ?we," 
replied  the  tutor,  laying  strong  emphasis  upon 
the  last  two  words ;  "  he  merely  told  me  you 
had  been  much  smitten  with  a  young  lady 
whom  you  saw  at  Dunstable,  and  whose  father 
died  there,  in  consequence  of  the  fire.  That  is 
all  he  said;  but  seeing  that  you  were  evidently 
thoughtful  and  uneasy,  and  understanding 
such  signs  right  well,  I  resolved  to  speak  to 
you  on  the  subject  first,  lest  you  should  feel 
any  hesitation  in  seeking  my  counsel  and 
assistance.  But  while  we  are  on  the  subject, 
let  me  warn  you  at  once  against  putting  con- 
fidence in  that  man,  Hargrave.  First,  he  is 
unfit  to  advise  you  in  such  circumstances ; 
and  next,  he  will  betray  you  to  another  whom 
you  might  not  like  to  know  all  your  secrets." 

"Unfit  to  advise  me,  indeed!"  said  Sir 
Theodore ;  "  and  betray  me  he  would,  doubt- 
less, for  it  seems  he  has  done  so  already." 

**  Pooh,  pooh !  do  not  speak  in  so  sad  a  tone," 
said  Doctor  Gamble,  gaily;  "you  seem  to  re- 
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gard  this  little  affair  as  the  most  serious  thing 
in  life.  There  now,  do  not  look  angry.  I 
dare  say  you  are  very  much  in  love, — all  the 
better.  We  will  find  out  the  young  lady,  and 
see  what  can  be  done." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can,"  replied 
Sir  Theodore,  cheered  a  good  deal  by  the 
doctor's  tone ;  "  by  that  rascal's  advice,  I 
ofiended  her  greatly." 

"  You  would  have  done  better  to  trust  your 
own  unaided  judgment  than  that  of  a  low-bred 
fellow  like  that,"  said  Doctor  Gamble ;  "  but 
let  me  hear  all  about  it,  and  I  will  undertake 
to  set  it  all  to  rights." 

The  young  baronet  had  some  difficulty  in 
telling  his  own  story ;  but  when  once  it  was 
commenced,  a  long  detail  followed  of  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  to  this  Sir  Theodore  added 
an  account  of  the  feelings  which  he  attributed 
to  Reginald  Lisle  and  Major  Brandrum,  from 
their  demeanour  towards  him  during  the  pre- 
ceding day. 

"A  couple  of  prigs!"  exclaimed  Doctor 
Gamble,  with  a  laugh ;  "  we  must  get  rid  of 
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them  as  soon  as  possible.  As  if  a  young  man 
like  yourself  might  not  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty 
girl,  and  say  a  civil  word  or  two  in  a  passage, 
without  calling  down  their  high  indignation ! 
The  man's  scheme  was  a  clumsy  one,  certainly, 
and  we  would  have  managed  the  matter  very 
differently  had  I  been  with  you.  We  would 
have  befriended  the  father,  and  all  that:  but 
now  we  must  think  of  what  is  to  be  done." 

"We  shall  have  no  opportunity  of  doing 
much  now,"  replied  Sir  Theodore,  in  a  de- 
sponding tone  ;  *'  she  is  under  the  care  of  Lady 
Chevenix,  who  has  taken  her  to  the  house  of 
a  Sir  Harry  Jarvis,  not  far  from  Barnet,  Har- 
grave  tells  me.  She  is  then  to  be  given  over 
to  this  Major  Brandrum,  who  has  adopted 
her,  and  to  be  placed  with  Lisle*s  mother,  if 
she  will  receive  her.    That  I  heard  myself." 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  said  Doctor  Gamble,  thought- 
fully ;  "  this  seems  a  golden  fleece  indeed,  when 
there  are  so  many  dragons  watching  it ! " 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  replied  Sir  Theodore. 

**  Then  we  must  lull  the  dragons,  my  young 
Jason,"  answered  his  tutor. 
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"But  how?"  exclaimed  his  companion, 
impatiently.  "  What  is  to  be  done  ? — I  do  not 
see." 

"  Carry  her  off,"  said  his  excellent  and 
virtuous  tutor ;  and  then  all  was  silent  again 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

At  length  Sir  Theodore  answered  in  a  tone 
of  doubt  and  hesitation,  "  Would  not  that  only 
tend  to  offend  her  still  more  deeply  than  I 
have  done  already?" 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  Doctor  Gamble,  "women 
are  never  offended  with  a  little  ardent  love. 
It  will  give  you,  at  all  events,  time  and  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  I  think  the  little  god  will  teach 
you  how  to  make  use  of  them  to  win  your  way 
into  her  good  graces.  But,  moreover,  we  may 
so  contrive  it  as  to  turn  an  action  that  you  think 
will  offend  her,  into  an  occasion  of  gaining  her 
esteem  and  gratitude, — a  great  step  with  every 
young  girl.  You  shall  not  appear  in  the  affair  at 
all, — nor  I,  either,  for  that  matter, — or  rather 
you  shall  appear  only  as  a  deliverer,  and  I  will 
be  your  humble  squire, — the  Sancho  Panza  of 
the  knight-errant.  We  can  then  very  well  keep 
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her  under  our  respectable  protection  for  two  or 
three  days,  till  we  give  her  up  to  her  friends ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  cannot  find  per- 
suasions to  induce  her  to  stay  altogether,  it 
will  be  your  own  fault.  Oh,  give  a  young  man 
solitary  converse  with  a  girl  who  thinks  she  is 
indebted  to  him,  for  three  whole  days ;  and  if  he 
do  not  make  her  do  all  he  pleases,  his  love  or 
his  eloquence  must  be  very  cold." 

"  The  scoundrel !  "  muttered  Lutwich  to 
himself. 

*'  We  shall  be  obliged  to  employ  Hargrave 
in  part  of  the  affair,"  continued  Doctor 
Gamble  ;  "  but  we  must  have  others  to  help. 
So  now,  as  you  look  more  cheerful,  get  up 
and  let  us  to  London,  where  there  are  plenty 
of  men  who  will  do  anything  in  life  for  a 
guinea  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Leave  all  the 
arrangements  to  me.  You  shall  know  nothing 
of  them,  though  we  can  talk  of  some  of  the 
minor  facts,  that  I  may  be  well  aware  of  all 
that  is  needful.  Where  does  this  Sir  Harry 
Jarvis  live  ?  What  is  the  name  of  his  place  ? 
I  must  go  and  reconnoitre  the  roads." 
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"  They  shall  be  well  reconnoitred  for  you," 
murmured  Lutwich,  sufficiently  loud  to  call 
the  admirable  tutor's  attention,  though  he 
could  not  distinguish  the  words. 

"  Who  sleeps  in  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Sir  Theodore; 
''  I  could  hear  him,  whoever  he  is,  moving 
about  very  long  last  night." 

"  Let  us  speak  low,"  said  the  tutor.  It 
was  too  late,  Doctor  Gamble.  Your  plot  was 
in  possession  of  another,  not  likely  to  lose  the 
clue. 


LAUREL   WATER. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  MUST  now  return  to  a  period  somewhat  ante- 
cedent, in  order  to  unite  the  two  broken  ends 
of  the  history  of  the  Chevenix  family,  and  to 
give  some  account  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  interval  which  occurred  between  the  moment 
when  Reginald  Lisle  left  Mary  and  her  mother 
near  Dunsmore  and  that  of  their  reappearance 
at  the  Black  Bull,  at  Dunstable. 

Mary  Chevenix  had  been  very  bold  in  anti- 
cipation. She  had  resolved  to  tell  her  father 
all  and  everything  about  Reginald  Lisle,  ex- 
cept a  few  looks  and  tones  which  she  knew 
she  could  not  describe.  She  might  tell  him 
very  well,  she  thought,  everything  that  Reginald 
had  done  and  said — how  he  had  come  to  rescue 
them — how  he  had  suffered  from  so  doing — how 
charming  was  his  conversation,  how  winning  his 
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manner.  She  had  never  had  a  concealment 
from  her  father  in  her  hfe.  Sir  Charles's  gay 
frankness  and  his  kind  tenderness  for  her,  had 
made  her  share  every  thought  with  him,  from 
the  earliest  days  when  she  ran  up  to  prattle  at 
his  knee,  till  the  hour  when  he  last  departed  for 
London  on  business;  and  she  thought  she 
should  not  be  the  least  afraid  if  he  could  see 
everything  her  heart  contained. 

In  short,  Mary  Chevenix  had  been  very  bold 
in  anticipation.  Performance,  however,  was 
quite  another  thing.  When  her  maid  brought 
her  word  that  her  father  had  suddenly  arrived 
two  days  before  he  was  expected,  Mary  be- 
gan to  feel  somewhat  nervous ;  and  when  she 
went  down  and  found  Lady  Chevenix  in  full 
career,  giving  her  own  version  of  their  history, 
Mary,  of  course,  could  say  little.  She  resolved 
to  wait  for  an  opportunity.  It  was  a  bad  sign. 
Nobody  waits  for  an  opportunity  without 
feeling  that  what  they  are  going  to  do  requires 
some  favour. 

I  have  said  Lady  Chevenix  gave  '•  her  own 
version  ;"  but  I  must  not  do  that  excellent  lady 
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injustice;  for  she  did  not  do  so  by  Reginald 
Lisle,  though  she  certainly  did  by  the  highway- 
man. The  latter  she  described  as  a  very 
terrible,  rude,  furious-looking  personage,  when 
he  was,  in  fact,  quite  the  reverse ;  but  the 
gentleman  who  came  to  their  aid,  she  spoke  of 
as  a  very  handsome  and  distinguished  person, 
graceful  and  polished  in  his  manners,  and  en- 
tertaining in  his  conversation. 

"  Mary  thought,  and  I  thought,"  continued 
Lad}"  Chevenix,  "  that  as  he  had  lost  his  fine 
horse,  and  had  been  severely  hurt  in  our  ser- 
vice, w^e  could  not  do  less  than  receive  him  as 
a  guest,  and  see  that  his  injuries  w-ere  well 
attended  to." 

''  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !  "  cried  Sir  Charles, 
warmly  ;  "  I  should  not  easily  have  forgiven  you, 
if  you  had  not,  my  dear." 

^'  Well,  Charles,  I  am  exceedingly  glad  you 
do  approve,"  replied  his  wife,  **  for  when  we 
made  the  discovery,  which  we  did  afterwards, 
I  was  vexed  at  myself  for  having  asked  him 
at  all." 

"  A    discovery ! "     exclaimed     Sir    Charles. 
VOL.  ir.  H 
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*^Why,  who  the  deuce  was  he — a  merchant's 
clerk,  or  a  traveller  for  a  manufacturer?" 

**  Oh,  dear  no,"  answered  the  lady;  "  no  other 
than  Captain  Lisle,  your  old  enemy,  who 
wounded  you  so  severely  seven  years  ago ;  and 
I  must  say  I  was  highly  surprised  and  mortified 
to  find  that  we  had  received  any  service  from 
such  a  person." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  "  cried  Sir  Charles  Chevenix, 
*'  Lisle  is  an  excellent  fellow — one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  service — gallant  and  chivalrous, 
polished,  humane,  and  generous.  His  name  is 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who  has  been  in 
these  Canadian  and  American  affairs.  Then,  as 
to  the  matter  between  him  and  me,  I  have  told 
you,  my  dear,  a  dozen  times,  that  he  was  very 
little  in  fault.  I  ran  him  too  hard,  in  my  foolish 
jesting  way,  when  a  great  number  of  others 
were  all  at  him.  He  was  a  little  impetuous 
perhaps,  but  I  was  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
wrong  than  he  was." 

"But  he  owns  he  was  in  fault,"  said  Lady 
Chevenix. 

"The  more  generous  he!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Charles. 
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Dear  Marj^'s  little  heart  beat  joyfully,  as  the 
reader  may  suppose. 

''  I  hope,"  continued  her  father,  "  you  did 
not  treat  him  with  any  coldness  after  you 
made  this  notable  discovery,  Louisa?" 

Mary  looked  down  upon  the  carpet,  some- 
what pained  for  her  mother  ;  but  Lady 
Chevenix  answered,  "  We  did  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  fact  till  within  a  few  minutes 
of  his  departure,  Charles  ;  so  there  was  very 
little  time  to  shew  coldness  or  anything 
else ;  but  I  will  not  deny  that  I  could  not 
feel,  or  appear  to  feel,  towards  a  man  who 
had  nearly  killed  my  husband,  as  I  should 
have  done  towards  one  who  had  not  so 
acted." 

"  Louisa,  Louisa  ! "  cried  her  husband,  with 
a  mortified  look,  "  will  you  never  get  rid  of 
such  prejudices?  Upon  my  life!"  he  added 
in  a  low  murmur  to  himself,  "  when  a  woman 
once  gets  a  thing  in  her  head,  tnere  is  no 
getting  it  out  again,  especially  if  it  be  a  bit 
of  vindictiveness.  Now,  my  dear  wife,  if,  after 
all  I  have  often  said,  you  have  treated  a  young 

H  2 
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officer,  of  SO  high  a  character,  who,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  and  with  serious  detriment  to 
himself,  had  rendered  you  so  important  a  ser- 
vice, with  an}'-  want  of  kindness  and  good 
feeling,  simply  because,  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy,  he  behaved  like  a  brave  fellow  and  a 
man  of  honour  against  your  husband,  you 
could  not  have  mortified  me  more.  I  must 
find  out  Lisle,  in  London,  and  try  to  make 
up  for  this  by  some  means." 

Lady  Chevenix  looked  very  much  vexed, 
but,  of  course,  did  not  feel  any  more  warmly 
towards  Reginald  Lisle  because  her  husband 
blamed  her  conduct ;  and  Mary,  who  knew 
her  mother  well — she  could  not  help  knowing 
her — felt  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  impres- 
sion which  would  be  produced,  and  that  it 
would  require  months  to  obliterate  it.  She 
was  very  glad,  therefore,  to  change  the  subject, 
and  talk  to  her  father  of  anything  else  on  earth, 
than  the  topic  she  would  have  been  well  pleased 
to  speak  of  in  other  circumstances. 

Moreover,  she  was  afraid  Sir  Charles  might 
ask    her    for    a    more    detailed    and   impartial 
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account  of  what  had  taken  place  with  Reginald 
Lisle  after  he  had  informed  them  of  his  name, 
than,  for  her  mother's  sake,  she  was  willing 
to  give.  Sir  Charles  was,  it  is  true,  the 
most  easy  man  to  manage  in  the  worlds  when 
any  one  knew  how,  and  his  character  was  the 
most  easily  understood ;  but  there  are  some 
people  who  always,  in  everything  they  have 
to  do,  set  out  with  prepossessions;  and  Lady 
Chevenix  was  one  of  them.  Thus  she  had 
contrived  to  live  with  a  husband,  whom  she 
loved  almost  to  idolatry,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  without  understanding  him  in  the  least, 
and  constantly  giving  him  pain,  when  she 
thought  she  must  be  giving  him  pleasure. 

Mary  had  very  little  of  what  the  French  call 
ruse  about  her ;  but  on  this  occasion  she  cer- 
tainly did  strive  to  turn  the  conversation,  by 
asking,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  curiosity 
than  she  really  felt,  what  it  could  be  that 
had  brought  her  father  back  before  the  time 
he  had  fixed. 

"  Not  because  I  have  concluded  my  business, 
my  dear  little  girl,"  replied  Sir  Charles  ;  "  but. 
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Strange  to  say,  because  I  have  not.  I  find 
that  it  will  take  a  fortnight  more,  love  ;  and 
as,  during  the  next  three  or  four  days,  nothing 
was  to  be  done,  I  first  ran  down  to  see  Jarvis, 
at  Barnet,  told  him  I  should  bring  you  all  to 
cheer  him  for  a  day  or  two,  on  your  way  to 
town  ;  and  then  came  on  to  fetch  you." 

"  Oh,  that  is  delightful ! "  cried  Mary.  "  When 
are  we  to  go,  papa  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  possible,"  replied  Sir  Charles ; 
"  to-morrow,  if  you  can  all  get  ready." 

Why  did  Mary  think  it  so  delightful?  In 
what  little  secret  train  of  emotions  or  ideas  was 
the  pleasure  found,  of  visiting  a  place  which 
she  had  never  particularly  liked  ?  Was  it  that 
Reginald  Lisle  was  going  on  to  London,  and 
that  her  father  had  threatened  to  find  him  out 
there  ? 

Well,  if  it  was,  there  was  no  great  harm  in 
it.  If  one  could  knock  down  half  the  houses — 
and  clear  away  the  coal  smoke — and  lay  out 
one-half  of  the  area  with  trees,  and  walks,  and 
shrubberies,  and  oeautiful  lawns — and  make  all 
the  people  honest  and  good — and  get  a  peep  of 
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the  sky — and  stop  boys,  women,  and  men  from 
crying  old  clothes,  and  mackerel,  and  muffins, 
and  chairs  to  mend — and  put  a  total  end  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  Evening  Courier,  and  to 
men  with  cigars  in  their  mouths — would  not 
London  be  very  delightful  indeed?  Depend 
upon  it,  dear  reader,  love — or  rather  the  society 
of  him  or  her  we  love — does  all  this,  and  more, 
too. 

Lady  Chevenix  was  quite  as  willing  to  go  as 
her  daughter.  She  was  rather  tired  of  elms 
and  oaks,  highwaymen,  and  flannel-petticoats 
for  labourers'  babies.  She  had  a  great  regard 
for  old  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  too ;  and  therefore  she 
willingly  acceded  to  her  husband's  plan,  which 
is  somewhat  rare  in  domestic  economy.  It  was 
agreed  that  their  own  four  fat  horses  should 
draw  them  to  London ;  and  the  male  servants 
were  carefully  selected,  with  due  attention  to 
weight,  while  the  maids,  as  if  they  had  been 
first-class  travellers  on  a  railroad,  were  allowed 
to  carry  what  weight  they  liked. 

The  only  adventure,  as  the  reader  knows, 
which    the  party  met   with   on   their  road  to 
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Barnet  was  one  sufficient  to  serve  them  for  a 
long  time ;  but  Mary  Chevenix  was  not  quite 
contented  with  the  fire,  for,  aUhough  it  had 
brought  Reginald  Lisle  within  sight,  it  had 
not  brought  him  within  speech.  She  saw  him, 
however,  out  of  the  apothecary's  window 
talking  to  her  father,  and  she  remarked  them 
shake  hands  with  each  other,  which  was  a  great 
comfort,  although  she  would  have  given  the 
world  to  hear  what  they  said.  But  no  infor- 
mation was  afforded  her  till  they  reached  the 
house  of  Sir  Harry  Jarvis,  and  Mary  had 
enough  occupation  for  her  time  and  her 
thoughts  in  consoling  poor  Kate  Malcolm  by 
the  way. 

With  his  usual  kindness  and  hberality,  Sir 
Charles  had  given  orders,  before  he  left  Dun- 
stable, for  the  funeral  of  the  poor  girl's  father ; 
and  it  only  need  be  said,  that  nothing  was  left 
undone  by  any  of  Kate's  new  friends  which 
could  tend  to  soothe  her  under  undeserved 
misfortune.  Lady  Chevenix,  with  all  her  little 
faults,  was  a  really  kind-hearted  person ;  and 
Mary  and  her  father,  as  the  reader  well  knows. 
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were  ready  to  do  anything  which  a  human 
being  could  do  to  comfort  the  sad-hearted. 

As  soon  as  the  brief  visit  of  Colonel  Lutwich 
was  over^  Mary  left  the  party  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  went  up  to  poor  Kate.  We  all  know 
what  an  open-hearted  thing  girlhood  is;  and 
the  two  were  very  soon  upon  the  footing  of 
sisters;  but  during  the  whole  of  this  time  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  opportunity  which 
Mary  had  promised  herself  of  telling  her  father 
about  Reginald  Lisle  had,  like  every  desired 
opportunity,  been  aWays  delayed,  and  the 
evening  passed  by  without  its  presenting  itself. 

There,  that  part  of  my  history  is  brought  up 
to  the  same  period  with  the  rest ;  but  as  we  are 
already  at  Sir  Harry  Jarvis's  house,  we  ujay  as 
well  forward  the  characters  it  contained  another 
short  stage  upon  the  road  of  life. 

The  morning  of  the  succeeding  day  broke 
fair  and  bright,  and  Mary  Chevenix  was  up  and 
dressed  betimes.  It  was  her  habit:  but  yet 
that  day  she  was  awake  earlier  than  usual. 
There  is  something  in  a  new  house  or  a  new 
bed,  which  certainly  gives  one — especially  in 
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youth — an  inclination  to  get  up  early  and  look 
about  one.  She  went  down  to  the  drawing-room 
then — gazing  for  a  minute  as  she  went,  out  of  the 
stair-window  into  the  park,  and  admiring  a  fine 
buck,  who,  with  head  erect,  was  snuffing  the 
morning  air,  unconscious  of  the  fate  of  venison. 
Whatever  she  expected  to  find  in  the  drawing- 
room  she  found  her  father  with  his  hat  on,  just 
going  out  of  a  door  which  led  to  the  lawns  ;  and 
calling  to  him,  she  put  her  handkerchief  over  her 
head,  as  ladies  will  do,  and  went  out  with  him. 
Mary  thought  this  would  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  to  him  about  Reginald  Lisle ;  but 
as  she  so  thought,  her  heart  beat  a  great  deal 
too  fast  to  permit  her  to  talk  of  anything. 

Sir  Charles  soon  settled  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, however,  for  he  began  to  speak  of 
Reginald  himself.  "I  am  afraid,  my  dear 
Mary,"  he  said,  *'  that  your  mamma  was  not 
very  kind  to  him." 

**  Oh,  yes,  indeed  she  was,"  replied  Mary, 
*'  till  she  found  out  his  name,  and  as  that  was 
only  five  minutes  before  he  went,  she  had  not 
time  to  undo  all  she  had  done — and  besides,'* 
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she  added,  in  a  half-laughing  tone,  but  with  a 
blush  upon  her  cheek,  "  I  was  very  kind  to  him 
throughout,  for  I  liked  him  very  much,  indeed ; 
and  I  was  sure  you  would  wish  me  to  be  so." 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Sir  Charles;  ''but  never- 
theless, my  dear  girl,  we  must  find  some  means 
of  showing  our  gratitude  to  him,  and  compen- 
sating him  for  the  loss  he  sustained  in  rendering 
you  and  your  mamma  a  service." 

Mary  thought  she  knew  a  way  that  would 
do  very  well ;  but  she  dared  not  say  so,  and  her 
father  went  on.  "I  have  asked  him  to  our 
house  in  town,  to  deliver  our  fair  little  friend. 
Miss  Malcolm,  into  his  safe  custody." 

*'  Into  his  !"  exclaimed  Mary,  with  her  cheek 
growing  suddenly  pale;  "what  has  he  to  do 
with  her?" 

"  Oh,  ho  !  mistress  curiosity,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  laughing,  "I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
into  the  secret." 

"But  Kate  told  me  last  night,"  said  Mary 
Chevenix,  "  that  a  Major  Brandrum  had  nobly 
and  kindly  promised  her  poor  father  to  adopt 
her." 
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"  Ay,  till  she  marries,  you  know,  Mary," 
replied  her  father;  "and,  in  the  mean  time, 
she  is  to  live  with  Lisle's  mother  :  so,  you  see, 
it  is  all  comfortably  arranged ;  but  I  dare  say 
her  marriage  will  be  soon." 

"  Not  with  Captain  Lisle,  I  should  think," 
said  Mary,  almost  bitterly. 

*^  Why  not,  my  dear  ? — why  not  ?  "  asked  her 
gay  father ;  "  she  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl, 
and  he  a  very  handsome  young  man." 

'*  Simply  because  she  tells  me  she  never  saw 
him  more  than  twice  in  her  life,"  answered 
Mary. 

"  Oh,  but  you  know,  Mary,  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  can  be  done  in  a  short  time,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  maliciously.  "  All  I  know  is,  that 
the  night  before  the  fire,  I  saw  them  standing 
in  one  of  the  passages  talking  together  very 
confidentially ;  and  the  first  person  who  took  her 
in  his  arms  after  her  poor  father's  death  was 
our  young  friend  Lisle.  She  seemed  to  find 
those  arms  her  natural  resting-place  too  ;  for  his 
bosom  was  soon  wet  with  her  tears." 

Sir  Charles  spoke  partly  in  jest,  but  partly  with 
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a  belief  in  what  he  said.  He  knew  not  how 
cold  he  made  his  poor  daughter's  heart  feel  by 
his  light  words ;  he  knew  not  that  he  was 
sowing  the  seeds  of  that  fell  poisonous  weed, 
suspicion,  in  a  bosom  which  had  never  felt  it 
before.  Whether  it  was  that  he  wondered  she 
did  not  answer,  or  that  he  felt  her  hand  tremble 
on  his  arm,  or  what,  I  know  not;  but  after 
taking  two  or  three  steps  further,  he  turned  his 
head  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  as  pale  as 
a  corpse;  and  in  much  alarm  her  father  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  Mary  ? 
— you  look  very  ill." 

*'  I  do  not  feel  quite  well,"  answered  Mary, 
in  a  low  voice  ;  '*  a  sudden  faintness  has  come 
upon  me  ;  perhaps  I  had  better  go  back." 

Supporting  her  tenderly,  Sir  Charles  led.her 
to  the  house,  but  without  uttering  another 
word  upon  the  subject  of  which  they  had  been 
speaking;  and  before  they  reached  the  door, 
the  colour  was  returning  into  his  daughter's 
cheek. 

"  I  will  go  and  lie  down  again  till  breakfast," 
said  Mary,  in  a  more  cheerful  tone.    "  I  shall 
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soon  be  better.  Do  not  tell  mamma,  or  she 
will  be  frightened,  and  it  is  nothing  indeed." 

She  left  Sir  Charles  Chevenix  to  a  deep 
fit  of  thought.  "  I  must  see  to  this,"  he  mur- 
mured— "I  must  see  to  this.  Lisle  is  not  a 
man  to  sport  with  woman's  heart,  I  should 
think.  But  I  must  inquire  further,  and  take 
some  resolution  upon  this  matter.'* 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary  sought  her  own 
room,  and  found  relief  in  a  violent  burst  of 
tears.  They  were  almost  the  first  she  ever  had 
shed ;  for  her  life  hitherto  had  been  a  sunny 
day  without  a  cloud.  The  tears  were  wiped 
away,  however,  almost  as  soon  as  they  came. 
"  No,  no,"  she  said,  *'  my  father  must  be  mis- 
taken ;  Reginald  is  not  such  a  being.  I  could 
not  be  mistaken  in  his  words. — Oh,  no,  no : 
nor  would  he  try  to  deceive  me — he  could  have 
no  object ;  nor  if  he  had,  would  he,  whose  every 
thought  was  honour,  so  basely  treat  a  heart 
that  trusted  him !  No,  no,  my  father  is  mis- 
taken. If  he  did  take  her  in  his  arms,  it  was 
but  compassion  prompted  it.  I  will  speak  to 
this  poor  girl — she  is  simplicity  and  candour 
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itself,  and  I  shall  see  in  a  moment  what  are 
her  feelings  towards  him,  and  his  towards 
her." 

With  this  resolution,  Mar}^  set  to  work  to 
remove  the  traces  of  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
and  hathed  them  till  they  looked  as  bright  and 
beautiful  as  ever.  She  then  went  to  the  room 
which  had  been  assigned  to  Kate  Malcolm ; 
but  b}^  that  time  she  had  quitted  it,  and  when 
Mary  turned  away  to  seek  her  below,  she  met 
Lady  Chevenix,  and  her  opportunity  was  lost. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Man's  virtue,  honour,  and  honesty,  are  often, 
I  am  afraid,  but  very  frail  commodities ;  and 
when  they  travel,  fate  kindly  packs  them  up 
in  a  crate  of  circumstances  which  very  fre- 
quently keeps  them  from  cracking.  Some- 
times, however,  that  most  dangerous  sort  of 
animal,  a  serviceable  friend,  cuts  open  the  crate 
and  lets  them  all  tumble  out  and  dash  them- 
selves to  pieces. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Sir  Theodore  Brough- 
ton.  Had  he  been  let  alone  till  his  newly-ex- 
cited passion  for  Kate  Malcolm  had  subsided, 
the  obstacles  in  his  way,  the  demeanour  and 
example  of  Lisle  and  Major  Bran  drum,  and 
some  feeling  of  right — a  natural  feeling — for  it 
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had  neither  been  implanted  nor  cultivated, 
might  and  probably  would  have  acted  as  the 
osiers  and  withies  of  the  crate,  and  prevented 
his  cfbckery  kind  of  virtue  from  getting* 
damaged ;  but  then  comes  Doctor  Gamble  to 
relieve  him  from  all  difficulty  or  opposition, 
and  passion  has  its  own  way  altogether. 

In  this  chapter,  however,  neither  SirTheodore 
himself  nor  Doctor  Gamble  are  destined  to 
appear;  and  the  reader  may  therefore  marvel 
that  they  should  be  mentioned  at  all.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  reason ;  for  very  often  the 
hings  that  appear,  have  much  less  to  do  with 
the  results  produced,  than  unseen  causes  which 
are  acting  powerfully  all  the  time. 

The  day  which  had  just  begun  at  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  went  on  to  its  close  with- 
out enabling  Mary  to  obtain  even  five  minutes 
private  conversation  with  Kate  Malcolm. 
These  things  will  happen  in  the  very  simplest 
manner,  and  I  could  state  a  dozen  different  ob- 
stacles which  presented  themselves,  only  that  it 
is  not  worth  while,  for  they  were  all  utterly  in- 
significant, though  sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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On  the  following  day,  tlie  morning  passed 
in  the  same  manner ;  but  towards  noon, 
when  her  father  had  gone  t'o  the  stables, 
and  Sir  Harry  was  busy,  and  Lady  Chevenix 
was  writing  letters,  Mary  walked  up  quietly 
to  the  little  boudoir  where  her  fair  young 
friend  sat — nota  bene,  it  was  not  called  a  bou- 
doir in  those  days — and  seated  herself  beside 
her.  But  Mary  had  something  to  conceal  as 
well  as  to  discover :  the  state  of  her  own  heart, 
while  she  inquired  into  that  of  her  com- 
panion's ;  and  of  course  she  did  not  go  directly 
to  the  point.  Woman's  love  is  like  the  timid 
hare,  though  to  a  proverb  it  may  return  always 
to  the  place  whence  it  set  out,  it  turns  and 
doubles  often  by  the  way.  She  went  on  for 
some  five  minutes  then,  preparing  for  those 
questions  which  were  to  be  decisive,  but 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  circuits,  the  door 
opened,  and  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  entered  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand.  He  paused  on  seeing 
Mary,  but  then  immediately,  with  the  air  pecu- 
liar to  him,  mingling  courtliness  with  kindness, 
he   advanced,   and   taking   the  hand  of  Miss 
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Malcolm,  whom  he  had  not  yet  seen  that  day- 
he  asked  after  her  health,  and  sat  down 
beside  her,  with  the  look  of  one  who  intended 
to  stay  a  long-  time. 

Mary,  not  judging  that  he  had  any  parti- 
cular business,  resolved  to  stay  him  out,  let  his 
visit  be  long  as  it  would ;  but  ten  minutes  after, 
a  servant  came  to  tell  her,  that  her  father  de- 
sired her  company  in  a  drive,  and  her  resolu- 
tion went  for  nought. 

She  had  now  to  get  ready,  which,  as  she 
was  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood,  took  some- 
what longer  than  usual;  and  as  she  descended 
the  stairs  after  dressing,  she  heard  Sir  Harry 
Jarvis  ordering  his  horse  and  groom  to  come 
round  immediately. 

"  I  am  going  to  London  for  an  hour  or 
two,  my  bright  one,"  he  said,  using  a  term 
he  often  applied  to  his  friend's  daughter; 
"  have  you  any  commands  for  the  giddy 
capital?" 

But  Mary  had  none;  and  while  the  old 
baronet  retired  to  pull  on  his  boots,  she  accom- 
panied   her   father   in    the   carriage   towards 

i2 
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Barnet,  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  an  acquaintance  some  miles  distant. 

They  were  absent  nearly  till  dinner  time, 
but  Mary,  on  her  return,  hurried  the  act  of 
dressing,  and  then  once  more  sought  her 
young  friend ;  but  Kate  was  neither  in  the  room 
where  she  usually  sat  during  the  first  period 
of  her  mourning,  nor  in  her  bed-room ;  and 
Mary  Chevenix  rang  and  inquired  for  her. 
The  butler,  in  reply  to  her  questions,  informed 
her  that  Miss  Malcolm  had  g-one  out  about 
two  hours  before  in  a  post-chaise,  which  had 
come  for  her  from  London. 

"  There  was  a  servant  with  it,  madam,  in 
livery,  who  brought  her  a  note,"  added  the  man, 
*'  and  she  dressed  and  went  away  directly." 

Mary  was  somewhat  surprised,  and  a  little 
agitated,  she  knew  not  why ;  but  she  did  what 
was  perhaps  the  best  thing  she  could  do  :  she 
went  to  her  mother's  dressing-room,  and  told 
her  what  had  occurred. 

Lady  Chevenix  was  dressing  for  dinner. 
"  Has  she  not  come  back  ? "  she  inquired, 
without   the   slightest   expression   of  w'onder. 
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*'  She  will  return  with  Sir  Harry,  Mary.  She 
came  and  told  nie  that  she  had  been  sent 
for  to  London ;  and  I  conclude  that  it  was 
he  who  sent,  as  she  said  he  had  gone  most 
kindly  to  inquire  into  some  affairs  of  her  poor 
father's  at  his  agent's  in  town.  He  certainly 
is  one  of  the  best  and  kindest  old  men  in  the 
world." 

This  answer  satisfied  Mary  Chevenix  for 
two  minutes  and  a  half,  but  no  more ;  for 
while  descending  the  stairs,  after  having 
sought  her  gloves  in  her  own  room,  she 
met  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  just  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  apparently  in  a  great  hurry  to 
dress. 

"  But  ten  minutes,  bright  one,"  he  said, 
"  but  ten  minutes  to  wash,  and  powder,  and 
change  dusty  garments  for  clean  ones ;  but  I 
will  do  it,  and  neither  spoil  fish  nor  keep  soup 
waiting." 

"  Bat  where  is  Kate  Malcolm  ? "  asked 
Mary ;  "  have  you  not  brought  her  back  with 
you,  Sir  Harry  ?  " 

The  old  baronet  looked  astonished,  "  Where 
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is  Kate  Malcolm ! "    he    said,     "  is   she   not 
here  ?  " 

Mary  and  the  butler,  who  was  standing 
near,  told  him,  almost  together,  what  had 
occurred;  and  then  Miss  Chevenix  stated 
what  her  mother  had  said  to  her.  All  was 
now  surprise  and  inquiry,  and  without  minding 
either  fish  or  soup.  Sir  Harry  stayed  to  ask 
a  dozen  questions,  with  more  anxiety  than 
seemed  natural,  considering  his  short  acquain- 
tance with  Kate. 

"  I  think  theve  was  a  note  lying  on  the  table 
in  the  little  room,"  said  Mary  ;  "  but  I  had 
better  go  and  inquire  if  mamma  knows  an}^- 
thing  hiore,  as  Kate  went  to  consult  her  about 
going." 

Lady  Chevenix,  however,  had  told  all  she 
knew,  and  was  as  much  astonished  as  any  one 
when  she  found  that  Kate  had  not  gone  to 
join  Sir  Harry.  "  She  came  in  with  a  note 
in  her  hand,  while  I  was  busy  writing,"  said  that 
lady,  "  telling  me  that  she  had  been  summoned 
to  London,  she  supposed  by  Sir  Harry,  as, 
upon  some  inquiries  he  had   made,  she   had 
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informed  him  of  various  particulars  concerning- 
her  father,  and  he  had  gone  at  once  to  town  to 
see  about  the  whole  affair. — I  did  not  pay 
much  attention,  for,  as  I  said,  I  was  busy. — 
Good  gracious  !  what  can  have  become  of 
the  poor  thing  ? — I  hope  it  is  no  foul  trick." 

Lady  Chevenix  rose  while  she  spoke,  as  if  to 
follow  her  daughter  down  stairs  ;  but  at  that 
moment  Sir  Charles  entered  the  dressing-room 
in  much  agitation.  "  There  is  something  very 
wrong  here  I "  he  exclaimed,  holding  out  an 
open  note  to  his  wife ;  "  this  poor  girl  has  been 
decoyed  away  from  our  protection,  when  I 
pledged  my  honour  to  give  her  over  safely,  in 
a  few  days,  to  him  who  is  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  father  to  her. — Read  that,  Louisa.  Sir 
Harry  says,  he  knows  nothing  of  it;  and  it 
seems  to  me  evidently  a  trick." 

Lady  Chevenix  took  the  letter,  and  read 
the  few  words  which  it  contained,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Miss  Malcolm  is  requested  to  accompan3)' 
the  bearer  immediately  to  London  in  the 
chaise  which  he  will  bring,  as  her  signature  is 
wanted  directly  to  her  father's  ^^apers.     She 
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can  be  easily  back  at  Barnet  by  the  usual 
dinner  hour  of  the  family." 

It  was  dated  from  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  the 
handwriting  was  unknown  to  every  one ;  and  a 
scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  ensued  which 
banished  all  thoughts  of  dinner.  As  soon  as 
Lady  Chevenix  could  go  down,  a  consultation 
was  held  in  the  library,  and  the  servants  who 
had  seen  the  bearer  of  the  note  and  the  chaise 
were  strictly  examined,  but  without  being  able 
to  afford  any  satisfactory  information.  The  man 
was  quite  a  stranger,  the  old  butler  said,  and 
seemed  to  know  nothing  of  his  errand  ;  for  as 
soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  letter,  he  sat  him- 
self down  on  the  steps,  and  remained  whistling 
till  the  young  lady  appeared.  He  was  in  a 
brown  and  red  livery,  with  worsted  lace,  and 
had  a  cockade  in  his  hat ;  but  that  was  all  that 
could  be  discovered. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  no  irick  after  all,"  said 
Lady  Chevenix,  anxious  to  soothe  her  husband. 
"  Miss  Malcolm  may  have  many  friends  and 
relations  in  London  ofwhomweknow  nothing, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  one  of 
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them  should  require  her  jiresence  and  write 
to  her." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,  my  dear  lady," 
replied  Sir  Harry  Jarvis,  who  seemed  even 
more  excited  than  Sir  Charles.  "A  curious 
circumstance,  which  I  cannot  pause  now  to 
explain,  led  her  this  morning  to  give  me  an 
account  of  her  family;  and  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  say,  that  she  has  no  friend  in  London 
who  would  so  write.  Besides,  who  could 
know  that  she  was  here  ?" 

That  question  threw  Sir  Charles  Chevenix 
into  a  fit  of  meditation.  The  only  persons  to 
whom  he  had  mentioned  whither  he  was 
going,  when  he  placed  Kate  under  the  care  of 
his  wife,  were  Major  Brandrum  and  Reginald 
Lisle ;  and  for  an  instant  a  doubt  of  the  latter 
crossed  his  mind.  It  was  banished  the  next 
moment,  however,  not  only  by  the  remem- 
brance of  Reginald's  high  and  honourable  cha- 
racter, but  by  the  recollection  that  Kate  was 
to  be  put  under  the  protection  of  his  own 
mother,  and  therefore  he  could  have  no  pos- 
sible object  in  luring  her  away  from  the  house 
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of  Sir  Harry  Jarvis.  The  next  instant  his 
mind  turned  to  Lutwich ;  and  in  a  low  voice 
he  asked  Sir  Harry,  what  he  thought  on  that 
point.  Nothing,  however,  but  conjecture  was 
to  be  had,  although  the  old  baronet  did  not  at 
all  seem  to  imagine  that  his  friend's  suspicion 
was  directed  aright. 

At  length,  Sir  Charles  starting  up,  ex- 
claimed, "  We  are  wasting  time.  Lend  me  a 
good  horse,  Jarvis.  I  will  take  two  of  my 
men  with  me  on  two  of  the  coach  horses.  We 
shall  learn  at  the  lodge  which  way  the  chaise 
turned,  and  doubtless  track  it  for  a  consider- 
able distance  at  least.  If  it  did  go  to  London,  we 
will  set  the  Bow-street  officers  on  the  track, 
and  I  will  ride  straight  to  the  Hummums, 
where,  I  find,  my  good  friend  Major  Bran- 
drum  is  to  put  up.  His  long  experience  of 
Indian  warfare  must  have  taught  him  to  fol- 
low a  trail  better  than  any  of  us  ;  and  I  will 
answer  for  it,  his  whole  heart  and  soul  will  be 
in  the  pursuit." 

"  Oh,  stay  and  take  some  dinner,  Charles," 
cried  Lady  Chevenix  ;  "  and  do  promise   me 
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that  if  you  overtake  the  man,  you  will  do  no- 
thing violent." 

"  I  will  not  leave  a  whole  bone  in  his  body," 
answered  her  husband,  hotly.  "  Dinner, 
Louisa!  Do  you  think  I  would  stay  to  eat  din- 
ner when  very  likely  this  poor  girl  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  villain  ? " 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Chevenix,"  said  Sir 
Harry,  ringing  the  bell. 

His  friend  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him, 
saying,  "  No,  no ;  you  stay  and  amuse  the 
ladies,  Jarvis.  You  are  not  so  deeply  inte- 
rested in  this  matter." 

"  I  am  more  interested  than  you  know," 
replied  the  old  baronet,  and  turning  to  the 
servant  who  entered,  he  ordered  a  fresh  horse 
for  himself,  and  another  for  Sir  Charles. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  two  gentlemen 
set  out,  followed  by  four  servants,  and  as  both, 
notwithstanding  the  age  of  the  one,  were 
stout  riders,  they  were  soon  at  the  lodge  of 
the  park.  There  they  received  the  first  infor- 
mation of  the  way  the  chaise  had  taken  :  the 
woman  who  opened  the  gate  informing  them 
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that,  though  it  came  from  the  Barnet  side,  it 
had  gone  on  the  road  to  Hertford. 

•'  Stay,"  said  Sir  Charles,  as  they  received 
these  tidings  ;  "  it  will  he  hotter  to  send  my 
man  Stevens  to  Barnet  to  make  inquiries  at 
all  the  inns ;  most  likely  they  watered  the 
horses  there.  Did  you  remark  any  name  on 
the  chaise,  my  good  lady?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  think  to  do  that,  sir,"  replied 
the  woman  ;  "  but  it  was  a  yellow  chaise  any 
how." 

"They  are  all  yellow!"  said  Sir  Charles 
with  a  sigh,  "that  is  the  devil,  one  cannot 
distinguish  them  by  head-mark  ;"  and  calling 
up  his  servant,  he  gave  him  directions  in  regard 
to  the  inquiries  he  was  to  make,  and  bade  him 
afterwards  ride  on  to  London  and  seek  him  at 
the  Hummums. 

This  done,  the  Hertford  road  was  pursued 
to  the  first  toll-gate  ;  but  there  they  learned 
from  the  keeper  that  no  such  vehicle  had 
passed  within  the  time  he  named. 

"  Then  they  must  have  taken  the  by-road  to 
the  left,"  said  Sir  Harry  Jarvis,  "  for  the  other 
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on  the  right  only  leads  to  my  neighbour 
General  Hinds's." 

Back,  therefore,  they  turned,  and  pursued  a 
narrow  lane  till  they  came  to  some  cottages, 
where  they  again  got  intelligence  of  the  object 
of  their  pursuit,  and  thus  traced  it  on  to  the  high- 
way to  St.  Albans.  At  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads  there  was  a  small  public-house,  the  land- 
lord of  which  puzzled  them  sorely  by  replying 
to  their  inquiries — "Yes,  yes,  sir.  It  came 
along  here  sure  enough;  but  just  at  the  corner 
there,  two  men  on  horseback,  who  had  been 
hanging  about  all  the  day,  met  it  and  turned  it 
t'other  way.  I  could  hear  one  on  'em  say  to 
the  fellow  on  the  box,  *  You  sha'n't  pass 
here,'  and  so  round  they  went  towards  Lun- 
nun,  but  I  don't  think  they  got  far  that  way 
either, for  I  saw  two  others — just  such  as  were 
standing  here — waiting  a  mile  farther  up  as  I 
went  by  about  an  hour  afore." 

"  What  other  road  is  there  between  this 
and  the  place  where  you  saw  them  ?"  demanded 
Sir  Charles ;  but  his  friend  rephed  instead  of 
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the  landlord,  "  Nothing'   but  a  cross  country 
road  towards  Watford." 

"  There,  sir,  you  can  see  where  the  chaise 
turned,"  said  the  master  of  the  ale-house; 
"  for  she  made  a  mighty  great  scrape  upon 
the  road." 

"  That  may  be  some  guide,"  said  Sir  Harry  ; 
"  let  us  track  the  wheels  from  that  point  till 
we  get  farther  information." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  chaise  was 
thus  distinctly  traced  to  the  corner  of  the  by- 
road towards  Watford,  and  for  some  way  along 
it.  But  night  began  to  fall ;  there  were  no 
cottages  near  to  afford  information ;  and  at 
length  Sir  Charles  and  his  companions  were 
left  completely  at  fault,  amongst  the  narrow 
lanes  which  had  puzzled  Doctor  Gamble  and 
our  other  friends  two  nights  before. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Colonel  Lutwich  was  writing  a  note  in  the 
saloon  where  he  had  received  his  guests  so 
hospitably,  and  had  just  sealed  it  and  written 
the  address,  when  the  stiff  old  man-servant, 
who  walked  about  the  house  with  a  very  dig- 
nified air,  came  in  and  stood  before  his  master, 
like  a  captive  Hebrew  before  one  of  the  kings 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The  guests  had 
departed  at  an  early  hour  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  Lutwich,  notwithstanding  all  his 
schemes  of  going  to  his  lodgings  in  London, 
had  remained  at  his  cottage  in  a  somewhat 
troubled  and  restless  state.  Several  letters 
had  he  sent  off  in  different  directions  the  even- 
ing before,  and  now,  as  I  have  just  said,  he 
seemed  about  to  despatch  another. 
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"  What  is  it?"  he  asked,  as  he  finished  the 
address,  looking  up  to  the  old  man's  face. 

"  Hal  is  mounted,  sir,"  replied  the  butler, 
for  so  I  suppose  we  must  term  him,  "  and  the 
servant  who  was  with  the  gentleman  the  other 
night  has  just  ridden  in — Hargrave,  I  think 
they  call  him." 

"  Send  him  in,  send  him  in,"  exclaimed 
Lutwich,  eagerly.  "  Tell  Hal  to  wait  but 
keep  in  the  saddle." 

With  slow  and  ceremonious  step,  the  grave 
domestic  went  out,  and  soon  ushered  Zachary 
Hargrave  into  his  master's  presence.  He  then 
retired,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  More- 
over— and  I  mention  it  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  exceptions  to  a  general  rule — he  did 
not  linger  near  the  door,  nor  put  his  ear 
down,  but  walked  away,  as  if  he  had  no  curi- 
osity whatsoever.  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  he 
did  not  suspect  Colonel  Lutwich  of  having 
secrets,  for  he  knew  he  had  many — perhaps 
too  many  ;  but  he  knew,  likewise,  that  some 
of  his  secrets  were  very  dangerous  ones,  and 
he  eschewed  them,  being  a  man  of  extreme 
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caution,  a  quality  which  he  had  obtained 
many  years  before  as  a  marker  at  a  billiard 
table. 

What  passed  between  Colonel  Lutwich  and 
Zachary  Hargrave  I  do  not  know ;  but  their 
conference  lasted  some  ten  minutes,  and  then 
the  latter  came  forth  and  left  the  cottage. 
No  sooner  was  he  gone  than,  tearing  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  scraps,  Lutwich  wrote  a  christian 
and  surname  upon  each,  and  then,  just  be- 
neath, inscribed  the  cabalistic  words,  "  Barrow 
Hill,  noon."  Having  done  this,  and  seen  that 
the  writing  was  dry,  he  went  forth  to  the  little 
ride  before  the  cottage  door,  and,  advancing  to 
the  side  of  his  servant's  horse,  he  placed  the 
note  in  his  hands,  saying,  "  That  to  Sir  Harry 
Jarvis :  deliver,  and  come  away.  But  give 
these  as  you  go  —  they  are  all  in  order. 
Then  join  me  at  Swivel-end  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible." 

The  man  made  no  reply,  but  a  nod,  and 
rode  off. 

"  Have  a  nice  little  supper  ready  at  nine/* 
said  Lutwich,  speaking  to  the  old  servant  as 
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he  returned  into  the  house ;  "  and  see  that 
everything  is  in  order,  Joseph." 

"  For  how  many,  colonel  ?"  asked  the  man. 

"  Oh,  not  many,"  replied  his  master,  look- 
ing a  little  puzzled ;  "  one  or  two.  See  if 
Hal  saddled  the  bay  for  me,  before  he  went. 
If  not,  tell  the  boy  to  do  it.  And  stay — put 
these  into  the  holsters." 

"  Ah,  colonel ! "  said  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head  ruefully,  as  he  took  a  beautiful  pair 
of  pistols  which  his  master  handed  him. 
"  Ah,  colonel !  "  and  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  you  old  fool,"  said  Lutwich ; 
"  there  is  nothing  going  on  to-night.  You 
think  yourself  mighty  wise,  and  fancy  all 
kinds  of  foolish  things ;  but  you  know  nothing 
about  it." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that ! "  said  the  old 
man.  "  I  'm  only  sorry,  colonel,  to  see  you 
out  about  such  matters,  and  with  such  things 
as  these." 

"  About  what  matters.  Master  Joseph  ? " 
replied  his  master,  sternly  ;  but  then  relaxing 
his  frown,  he  added,  in  a  good-humoured  tone, 
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"  those  things  you  seem  so  much  afraid  of,  are 
only  destined  to  deliver  an  excellent  and 
amiable  young  lady  from  the  hands  of  a 
villain.     Now,  old  man,  are  you  satisfied?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  for  to-night,"  replied  Joseph ;  "  I 
wish  they  may  never  be  worse  employed;" 
and  he  withdrew. 

When  he  was  gone,  Lutwich  sat  down, 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  meditated 
deeply  for  a  moment  or  two.  There  are 
sometimes  a  few  plain  words,  spoken  even  by 
a  person  for  whom  we  have  little  respect, 
which  strike  home  to  the  heart  more  closely 
than  the  most  powerful  oratory.  I  [believe, 
indeed,  that,  under  some  circumstances,  the 
less  respect  we  have  for  the  speaker,  the  more 
is  the  force  of  the  remonstrance.  When  we 
place  ourselves  in  such  a  position  that  a  man 
for  whom  we  have  no  reverence,  feels  himself 
elevated  to  the  superiority  of  admonition,  the 
warning  derives  point  from  the  fact. 

At  length  Lutwich  started  up,  hurried  out  to 
the  stables,  examined  his  horse's  girths,  leapt 
lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  galloped  away.  Ten 
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luiniites  after,  he  might  be  seen,  with  his  beast 
reined  in,  upon  the  top  of  a  little  mound-like 
hill ,  which,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  was  origin  ally 
the  rude  monument  of  the  savage  dead,  from 
the  name  of  "  the  Barrow  Hill,"  which  it  still 
retained.  He  was  no  longer  alone,  however, 
for  two  well-mounted  men  were  there  before 
him.  Another  followed,  cantering  gaily  up, 
three  or  four  minutes  after,  and  another  and 
another  at  short  intervals,  so  that  one  might 
have  imagined  that  it  was  "  the  meet"  of  a 
hunting  party.  Lutwich  spoke  little  to  any 
one ;  but  what  he  did  say  seemed  to  receive 
respectful  attention ;  not  that  there  was  any 
very  solemn  reverence  in  the  aspect  of  his 
companions,  for  they  laughed  and  talked 
when  he  was  not  addressing  them ;  but  when 
he  did,  it  was  "  Yes,  sir "  —  "  Certainly, 
colonel " — "  I  understand  quite  well,  sir." 

At  length  the  party,  including  Lutwich 
himself  and  his  servant,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  ten ;  and  then,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  he 
distributed  to  them  their  several  posts  and 
duties.  "You,  Wilcox,  ride  forward  alone  on  the 
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Hertford  road,  within  sight  of  the  toll-bar. 
I  do  not  think  they  will  attempt  to  go  straight 
on;  if  they  do,  stop  them.  Tell  Tom,  the 
turnpike  man,  to  let  them  pass  at  his  peril. 
Mind,  the  man  has  brown  and  red  livery  for 
his  disguise.  If  they  go  down  the  lane — when 
you  are  quite  sure  of  them — come  round  by 
Barnet  on  to  the  high  road,  and  join  our 
friends  there.  You,  Captain  Swan,  with 
Browne,  go  on  St.  Albans  way  —  about  a 
hundred  yards  beyond  The  Skittles  will  do. 
They  must  come  out  of  the  lane  there,  if 
Wilcox  turns  them  at  the  toll.  Just  say, 
'  You  can't  pass  here.'  He  will  under- 
stand you  in  a  minute.  But  you  must  know 
him,  I  think.  He  is  the  man  they  call  Ben 
Ploughshare,  who  was  kicked  out  of  the  cho- 
colate house." 

"  Oh,  I  know  him,  colonel,"  replied  Captain 
Swan,  "  and  he  knows  me.  He  won't  try  to 
go  on  when  I  tell  him  to  go  back." 

"  Then  you,  Martin,  Jones,  and  Dick,  keep 
together  a  mile  on  this  side  of  Barnet,  and 
stop  them  there.     The  other  three  must  watch 
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the  corner  of  Mim's  Lane,  and  the  little  road 
by  the  church,  and  the  turning  by  the  Three 
Horse  Shoes.  Divide  them  amongst  you  as 
you  like,  but  mind  do.  not  let  them  break 
through.  Sooner  send  a  bullet  into  the  fel- 
low's head  ;  and  remember,  the  object  is  to 
turn  them  at  every  corner  till  they  are  driven 
up  towards  the  cottage.  I  do  not  mind  if 
they  have  a  long  round  of  it — all  the  better, 
indeed.  I  and  Hal  will  be  near  most  of  you 
some  time  in  the  afternoon.  Now,  away ! 
Who'll  be  over  that  fence  first?"  and  canter- 
ing down,  he  took  the  hedge  and  ditch  with 
grace  and  ease. 

In  less  than  a  minute  after,  there  were  not 
three  of  the  horsemen  anywhere  together.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  to  leave  them  now  to  their 
own  arrangements,  and  to  follow  the  chaise 
which  carried  poor  Kate  Malcolm  away  from 
the  house  of  Sir  Harry  Jarvis.  She  had 
obeyed  the  summons  she  received  without 
much  hesitation— not  exactly,  without  a  doubt 
crossing  her  mind,  for  she  thought  it  some- 
what strange  that  the  note  she  had  received 
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gave  no  indication  whatsoever  of  the  writer's 
name;  but  the  commonplace  way  in  which  Lady 
Chevenix  had  heard  what  she  said,  made  her 
think  the  doubt  silly,  and  she  banished  it. 

When  the  chaise  passed  the  lodge  gate, 
had  she  been  acquainted  with  the  country 
in  the  neighbourhood,  she  would  have  seen  at 
once  that  she  was  not  going  towards  London ; 
but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  way,  and  the 
vehicle  went  on  upon  a  good  broad  road  for 
some  distance,  till  suddenly  the  man  upon 
the  driving-seat  called  out,  "  Boy,  to  the 
left ! "  and  the  horses  were  turned  down  a 
narrow  lane.  Kate  thought  it  strange  that 
the  driver  should  require  to  be  told  the  road; 
but  still  she  did  not  take  much  notice,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
issued  out  into  the  wide  highway  again. 

Suddenly  a  loud  voice  shouted  out,  "  You 
can't  pass  here ! "  and  with  a  sharp  whirl 
the  chaise  wheeled  round  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Kate  now  put  down  the  front 
window,  and  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  !  q 
a   tone   of  some   alarm  ;   but   that  was   soon 
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quieted  ;  for,  turning  round  and  touching  his 
hat,  the  man  said,  "  TheyVe  got  the  road  up 
there,  ma'am,  laying  down  new  water  pipes, 
so  we  must  go  round  by  the  lanes — that's  all." 

On  they  went  again  for  about  two  miles 
more ;  and  then,  suddenly,  Kate  saw  two  men 
on  horseback  draw  out  from  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  plant  themselves  directly  in  the  way. 
The  post-boy  looked  back  to  the  servant,  and 
the  latter  pointed  sharply  with  his  thumb  to 
the  right,  when  the  chaise  was  turned  at  once 
up  a  narrow  by-road,  and  Kate  began  to  feel 
a  good  deal  of  alarm.  What  could  she  do  ? 
she  asked  herself;  how  should  she  act?  but 
there  was  no  reply  at  hand,  and  she  sat  still 
while  the  vehicle  rolled  on. 

"  If  I  see  a  house  or  cottage,"  she  thought, 
"I  will  stop  the  chaise  and  make  inquiry, 
or  apply  to  the  first  person  of  gentlemanly 
appearance  we  meet." 

Just  as  this  resolution  was  taken,  she  per- 
ceived a  gentleman  on  horseback,  with  a  ser- 
vant behind  him,  riding  apparently  through 
the   fields,   at   the   distance   of  two  or   three 
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hundred  yards,  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  chaise.  She  coukl  not,  indeed,  see 
distinctly,  on  account  of  the  hedge,  whether 
he  was  in  another  road  or  on  the  mea- 
dow; but  a  moment  or  two  after  his  horse 
rose  to  a  gate,  and  he  went  gracefully  over, 
followed  by  the  servant.  The  next  instant 
he  disappeared,  and  no  cottage  came  in  sight, 
while  still  the  chaise  rolled  on,  and  turned  and 
returned,  in  what  seemed  to  poor  Kate  a  very 
strange  and  somewhat  alarming  fashion.  She 
fancied,  too,  that  she  saw  signals  passing 
between  the  post-boy  and  the  servant.  She 
had  no  watch  by  which  to  tell  the  hour ;  but 
a  shade  came  over  the  sky,  and  it  seemed  so 
long  since  she  had  quitted  the  house  of  Sir 
Harry  Jarvis,  that  she  felt  sure,  if  they  had 
directed  their  course  towards  London,  they 
must  have  reached  at  least  the  suburbs. 

At  length,  terror  overcoming  timidity,  she 
let  down  the  front  glass  again,  and  asked  the 
man  if  he  was  sure  they  were  going  right  ? 

"  Oh !  yes,  ma'am,"  he  replied,  "  quite  right, 
only  they  are  so  mending  the  high  road,  they 
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have  torn  it  all  to  pieces.     That  makes  it  a 
little  round,  but  it  is  all  right.'* 

She  was  less  easily  satisfied  now,  however, 
for  she  felt  sure  that  she  perceived  a  meaning 
grin  upon  the  fellow's  lips  as  he  half  turned  his 
face  towards  her ;  and  she  looked  to  the  right 
and  left  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  near  to 
whom  she  could  apply.  Again,  but  this  time 
on  the  right,  she  saw  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back and  a  servant,  and  though  they  were 
still  at  a  distance,  she  felt  sure  that  they  were 
the  same.  The  sight  puzzled  her ;  and  though 
her  simple  heart  was  not  suspicious,  yet  she 
thought  it  strange  that  the  two  should  thus 
apparently  follow  the  chaise.  While  she 
paused  to  consider,  again  the  figures  dis- 
appeared, and  the  carriage  took  another 
sudden  turn.  At  the  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile,  the  trees  and  hedge  on  the  left  ceased, 
and  an  open  common  presented  itself  on  that 
side.  It  was  now  evidently  growing  dark, 
and  Kate  felt  extremely  terrified.  At  a  dis- 
tance, there  was  a  clump  of  tall  trees  with 
smoke  rising  up  from  amongst  them,  but  no 
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sign  of  the  city,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  habi- 
tation ;  and  yet  the  post-boy  spurred  on  hard, 
coming  nearer  to  the  clump  of  trees,  but 
apparently  intending  to  turn  in  on  the  left. 
Suddenly,  however,  through  the  darkening 
twilight,  the  horseman  and  his  servant  again 
appeared,  and  Kate's  doubts  of  them,  for  a 
moment,  returned  in  full  force.  They  were 
instantly  changed  to  the  most  opposite  feel- 
ings, however ;  for  the  man  on  the  box  leaning 
forward,  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  There  are 
those  fellows  again,  d —  me  !  turn  sharp  away 
across  the  common,  and  back  into  the  Barnet 
road." 

The  poor  girl's  resolution  was  instantly 
taken;  and  putting  out  her  head,  she  called 
loudly  to  the  gentleman  on  horseback,  while  the 
driver  turned  his  horses  as  he  had  been  directed, 
and  flogged  them  almost  into  a  gallop. 

The  man's  manoeuvre  was  in  vain :  the 
beautiful  hunter  which  the  gentleman  she 
had  seen  was  riding,  stretched  out  fiercely, 
cleared  the  ground  in  a  moment,  was  wheeled 
in  front  of  the  chaise  ;  and  a  voice  of  thunder 
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cried  "  Stop,  or  you  are  a  dead  man ! "  and 
at  the  same  moment  Kate  saw  a  pistol  drawn 
from  the  horseman's  holsters. 

The  post  boy  reined  back  the  horses  so 
suddenly  as  almost  to  overturn  the  chaise  in 
the  ditch  and  well  nigh  throw  himself  out  of 
the  saddle,  and  the  worthy  gentleman  on  the 
box  jumped  down,  leaped  the  hedge  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  and  ran  away. 

"Stand  at  the  horses'  heads,"  said  Kate's 
deliverer,  speaking  to  his  groom ;  and  at  the 
same  time  dismounting,  he  came  round  to  the 
side  of  the  carriage  and  opened  the  door, 
adding  sternly  to  the  driver,  "  Keep  your 
horses  still,  sir  1" 

But  the  horses,  probably  rather  under  the 
secret  application  of  the  spur,  than  from  any 
great  restiveness  after  so  long  a  drive,  con- 
tinued to  rear  and  plunge,  and  the  gentleman 
holding  out  his  hand  to  the  poor  girl  within, 
said  in  a  kindly  tone,  "  You  had  better  get  out 
for  a  moment.  I  have  been  watching  this 
chaise  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  I  think 
you  will  be  safer  out." 
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Kate  Malcolm  eagerly  took  liis  hand,  and 
sprang  out,  saying,  "  Oh,  thank  you.  Colonel 
Lutwich,  a  thousand  times — I  do  not  know 
where  they  were  taking  me." 

"Keep  the  horses  still,  sir!"  exclaimed 
Lutwich  fiercely,  "  or  I  will  find  means  to 
make  them  and  you  quiet ;"  but  at  that  mo- 
ment, as  the  groom  relaxed  his  hold  of  the 
bridle  for  an  instant,  the  post-boy  drove  his 
spurs  into  his  bearer's  sides,  the  animal 
sprang  forward  striking  the  servant's  horse 
with  the  pole,  and  the  chaise  went  rattling- 
down  the  road  at  full  gallop. 

"  Shall  I  go  after  him  and  give  him  a  shot, 
colonel?"  cried  Hal;  but  Lutwich  answered, 
"  No,  no.  Let  him  go.  We  must  find  other 
means  of  getting  the  lady  safely  home.  Take 
my  arm,  dear  Miss  Malcolm,"  he  continued ; 
"  you  have  been  alarmed,  I  am  afraid.  Be 
under  no  fear  now.  Look  upon  me  for  the 
moment  as  a  brother ;  and  be  assured  that 
all  a  brother's  affection  and  regard  can  do 
for   you  shall   be    done,    till   you    are   again 
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placed  with  those  who  have  a  better  title  to 
protect  you." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  sir," 
she  said  ;  "  I  do  not  know  where  those  people 
were  taking  me,  or  what  was  their  object; 
but  I  am  now  sure  that  they  have  deceived 
me ;  for  they  could  not  be  going  towards 
London." 

"  Quite  in  an  opposite  direction,"  answered 
Lutwich ;  "  but  we  will  have  explanations 
hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  you  shall  rest 
at  my  house,  which  you  see  there,  till  we  can 
find  means  of  sending  you  back." 

"  Cannot  I  walk  back?"  asked  Kate,  eagerly. 

"  Impossible,  dear  young  lady,  the  distance  is 
far  greater  than  you  think,"  replied  Lutwich  ; 
"  No,  no.  Come  in  and  rest,  and  take  some 
refreshment.  We  will  then  talk  over  what  is 
to  be  done.  Believe  me,  you  are  with  a  man 
of  honour,  who  would  not  for  life,  say  or  do 
anything  that  could  give  you  pain.  Come, 
dear  Miss  Malcolm,"  and  drawing  her  arm 
through  his  own,  he  gave   his  horse  to   the 
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servant,  and  led  her  across  the  common  to- 
wards his  cottage. 

His  words  and  his  manner  were  all  cal- 
culated to  disarm  apprehension.  He  was  kind 
and  even  tender,  but  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  gallantry;  and  though  once  or 
twice,  as  they  went,  the  subject  of  Kate's 
adventure  was  referred  to,  he  neither  asked 
nor  gave  explanations,  touching  upon  the  topic 
with  a  degree  of  reserve  which  excited  some 
curiosity. 

Kate  told  him,  indeed,  how  she  had  been 
inveigled  away  from  the  house  of  Sir  Harry 
Jarvis,  and  asked,  "  What  could  be  their  mo- 
tive?" 

"  A  bad  one,  my  dear  young  lady,"  replied 
Lutwich,  drily ;  "  we  will  talk  more  about  it 
presently;  for  there  are  some  things  to  be 
-xjonsidered  which  perhaps  may  puzzle  you  a 
little.  Suffice  it,  I  have  been  watching  the 
chaise  for  some  time,  as  I  said  just  now, 
anxious  to  see  if  any  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  aflfair  would  appear,  but  fully  resolved  to 
prevent  your  being  taken  much  further." 
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"  Then  did  you  know  I  was  in  it  ? "  asked 
Kate,  in  surprise. 

Lutwich  turned  towards  her,  and  she  could 
see  a  faint  smile  upon  his  lip.  *'  I  guessed 
it,"  he  answered,  "from  some  information  which 
reached  me  this  morning  ;  but  let  us  just  now 
talk  of  other  things.  I  will  very  soon  give 
you  every  information  you  can  wish.  You 
are  safe,  and  that  is  enough  for  the  present." 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  reached 
the  gate  of  the  cottage  gardens,  the  groom 
following  with  the  horses  close  behind.  The 
old  gardener  opened  the  gates  ;  and,  leading 
his  fair  companion  down  the  avenue,  Lutwich 
rang  the  bell  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  the  butler,  whose  face  exhibited  a  little 
surprise  to  see  a  young  and  very  beautiful  girl 
upon  his  master's  arm. 

"  Lights,"  said  Lutwich,  leading  the  way 
into  his  saloon :  "  Now,  sit  down^  dear  Miss 
Malcolm,  and  rest  for  a  little,"  he  continued, 
conducting  her  to  a  seat  near  the  fire ;  and 
then,  while  the  old  servant,  after  having 
lighted  the  tapers  on  the  table,  closed  the  door 
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and  retired,  the  master  of  the  house  leaned 
thoughtfully  for  a  moment  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  his  handsome  figure  falling  naturally 
into  an  attitude  of  great  grace.  Then  taking 
out  his  watch,  he  said,  "  It  is  past  seven,  my 
dear  Miss  Malcolm.  Before  we  could  get  a 
chaise  from  Barnet,  and  you  could  reach  Sir 
Harry  Jarvis's,  it  would  be  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  Barnet  is  the  nearest 
place  where  we  can  get  post  horses.  I  see  no 
course  to  be  pursued  but  for  you  to  write  a 
note  at  once  to  Lady  Chevenix,  telling  her 
briefly  what  has  occurred,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  mind  of  your  friends.  I  will  send  it  over 
by  a  servant,  and  they  then  can  either  come 
to-night,  or  to-morrow  morning  for  you,  as 
they  judge  best ;  but  I  trust  you  will  tell  them 
also,  that  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  in  my  humble 
dwelling  to  put  you  at  your  ease,  and  make 
you  comfortable." 

Kate  Malcolm  gazed  in  his  face  anxiously. 
The  circumstances  were  new  and  strange  to 
her.  She  had  struggled  with  poverty — borne 
deep  sorrow — fulfilled  many  a  difficult  duty 
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well  and  unhesitatingly,  but  the  thought  of 
remaining  alone  in  the  house  of  a  man  nearly 
a  stranger  to  her,  and  that  man  a  young,  gay, 
man  of  the  world,  alarmed  her — not,  indeed, 
from  any  dread  of  what  might  be  his  conduct ; 
for  his  whole  demeanour  from  the  time  they 
had  first  met — his  tone,  his  look,  as  well  as 
his  words — had  won  upon  her  confidence 
wonderfully.  She  thought — nay,  she  felt  sure 
that  she  could  trust  herself  with  him  in  any 
circumstances  with  perfect  safety ;  and,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  men  she  had  ever  seen,  he  was 
the  one  in  whom  she  would  have  felt  most 
inclined  so  to  trust;  but  yet  her  mind  had 
been  somewhat  strictly  tutored  in  very  early 
days  to  proprieties,  and  she  shrank  from  the 
very  thought  of  what  might  be  construed  into 
wrong. 

"  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  do,"  she  said 
at  length. 

"Do  as  I  advise  you,"  he  answered  gravely, 
and  then  added  in  almost  a  reproachful  tone, 
*'  Miss  Malcolm,  do  you  doubt  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  no !  "    exclaimed   Kate,   holding   out 
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her  hand  to  him  frankly ;  "  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  Colonel  Lutwich,  for  so  many  acts  of 
kindness.  I  could  not  doubt  you,  if  I  were 
willing — and,  indeed,  I  am  not.  I  only  fear 
they  may  think  it  strange  that  I  do  not  go 
back  directly  instead  of  writing.  But  I  do 
not  think  you  would  advise  me  to  do  what 
may  even  seem  improper." 

"  Not  on  any  account,  upon  my  honour," 
replied  Lutwich  warmly,  just  taking  her  hand 
and  releasing  it  again  immediately.  "But 
consider,  my  fair  young  friend,  ,it  is  very 
easy  for  me  to  send  a  letter  over  by  a  man  on 
horseback,  who  will  speedily  reach  Jarworth 
Park ;  but  that  you  cannot  go  without  send- 
ing to  Barnet  for  a  chaise,  without  waiting 
for  its  coming,  and  then  travelling  at  mid- 
night all  the  way  back  again.  Had  I  my 
own  carriage  here,  I  would  immediately  put 
it  at  your  disposal,  but  I  have  only  saddle 
horses,  and  not  even  a  lady's  saddle,  should 
you  be  inclined  to  act  the  dame  of  romance." 

"  Well,  I  will  write,  then,"  said  Kate,  with 
a  faint  smile  ;  "  I  see  no  other  course."  . 

L  2 
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"  There  is  none,  indeed,"  replied  Lutwich ; 
"  but  to  make  your  mind  easy  as  to  what  your 
friends  may  think,  I  will,  at  the  same  time, 
despatch  a  note  to  Sir  Charles  Chevenix, 
expressing  my  regret  that,  having  no  carriage 
here,  I  cannot  send  you  back  at  once.  This 
will  account  for  all,  and  I  will  answer  for  it, 
Lady  Chevenix  will  blame  neither  you  nor 
me  for  the  course  we  are  pursuing." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  all  your 
kindness,  and  for  all  the  trouble  you  are 
taking,"  replied  Kate. 

The  two  notes  were  written  at  once;  and 
ringing  the  bell.  Colonel  Lutwich  gave  them 
to  old  Joseph,  saying,  "  Let  the  boy  mount  the 
freshest  horse,  and  carry  these  over  at  once  to 
Jarworth  Park.  Tell  him,  should  the  family 
be  up,  to  wait  and  see  if  there  be  any  answer. 
Then,  when  you  have  given  these  orders,  re- 
turn here  yourself.  I  must  endeavour  to  make 
you  as  comfortable  as  possible,  my  dear  Miss 
Malcolm,"  he  continued,  as  the  old  man  re- 
tired ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  my  cot- 
tage but  a  DOor  place." 
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Kate  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  saying, 
*'  I  have  been  accustomed  to  far  poorer  of  late 
years,  as  you  may  divine." 

"  I  trust  those  fortunes  are  changed,"  said  her 
companion.     "  Would   it  were  my  lot " 


The  conclusion  of  the  sentence  seemed  to 
hang  suspended  on  his  lips  for  a  moment,  and 
then  he  abruptly  turned  away  and  moved  some 
of  the  books  from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the 
other. 

In  a  moment  after,  the  old  servant  came  in 
again ;  and  his  master  said,  "  Tell  the  maids 
to  prepare  the  room  in  which  Major  Brandrum 
slept  the  other  night,  for  Miss  Malcolm.  Let 
them  move  the  little  bed  in  from  the  closet, 
and  tell  your  wife,  Joseph,  that  I  should  be 
obliged  to  her  to  sleep  there  for  to-night,  as 
I  dare  say  this  lady  will  be  well  pleased  to 
have  a  companion  in  a  strange  house." 

Kate  bent  down  her  head  ;  but  she  felt  very 
grateful ;  and  her  heart  swelled  to  express  her 
sense  of  his  delicacy  and  kindness,  but  she 
could  not  find  words  to  do  so.  "And  now, 
Joseph,  let  us  have  tea  in   the  next  room," 
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continued  Lutwich ;  adding,  when  the  man  was 
gone,  "  His  wife  is  a  very  respectable  old  lady 
—  indeed  a  superior  person  —  and  she  has 
done  much  to  make  him  better  than  he  once 
was.  We  are  all  moulded  more  or  less,  my 
dear  young  lady,  by  those  whom  fate  assigns 
us  for  our  yoke-fellow  in  life.  Many  a  man 
has  been  saved  from  perdition  by  the  calm 
gradual  influence  of  a  good  and  amiable  wife." 

A  short  silence  succeeded,  and  indeed  Co- 
lonel Lutwich  seemed  very  thoughtful  that 
evening;  but  at  length  Kate  raised  her  eyes 
and  said,  with  a  slight  glow  upon  her  cheek, 
"  You  promised  that  you  would  give  me  some 
explanation  of  all  this  strange  affair,  in  regard 
to  which,  though  I  have  been  made  a  principal 
actor  therein  against  my  will,  I  am  more  ig- 
norant, it  would  seem,  than  any  one." 

"  And  now,"  said  Lutwich,  with  a  laugh, 
"  I  am  half  sorry  that  I  made  the  promise, 
for  I  find  it  somewhat  difiicult  to  perform, 
without  risking  consequences  which  I  know 
would  be  painful  to  you.  Have  you  no  idea 
whatsoever,  how  and  why  this  has  occurred  1 " 
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"  None,  I  can  assure  you,"  replied  Kate, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face  with  an  ingenuous 
blush.  *'  I  cannot  even  imagine  why  any  one 
should  treat  me  in  such  a  manner." 

Lutwich  sat  down  near  her,  and  gazed  at  her 
almost  sadly  for  a  moment,  but  then  with- 
drew his  eyes  and  said,  "  I  believe  you  from 
my  heart.  You  do  not  know  how  beautiful 
you  are,  my  dear  Miss  Malcolm ;  nor  perhaps, 
even  if  you  did,  would  you  be  able  to  imagine 
the  baseness  to  which  that  beauty  may  subject 
you." 

Kate  Malcolm's  face  was  now  crimson ;  and 
her  companion  proceeded  raj)idly,  laying  his 
hand  gently  upon  hers  and  withdrawing  it 
again  immediately.  "  But  why  should  we  talk 
of  such  things  ? — why  should  I  alarm  a  young 
and  confiding  heart  with  even  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  Go  on,  go  on  in 
your  innocence  and  truth  ;  and  trust  to  them 
for  defence  in  yourself,  or  for  friends  to  defend 
you.  Suffice  it,  that  when  first  I  ever  beheld 
you,  I  found  you,  as  you  must  but  too  well 
remember,  insulted   by   a  mere  boy,   who   I 
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thought  knew  no  better.  That  may  give  you 
some  indication  of  the  causes  of  an  event  which 
has  been  a  mystery  to  you.  Accidental  circum- 
stances brought  to  my  knowledge  that  a  deceit 
was  likely  to  be  practised  upon  you ;  and  I  not 
only  cautioned  Sir  Harvy  Jarvis,  anonymously, 
to  be  careful  of  you,  but  gave  him  reasons  for 
so  being.  Not  satisfied,  I  took  means  to  gain 
further  information,  and  then  watched  to  serve 
you.  Luckily  I  did  not  watch  in  vain — But 
here  is  tea,  let  us  go  into  the  other  room,  and 
think  no  more  of  these  things  at  present." 

Kate  Malcolm  rose  thoughtfully  to  accom- 
pany him,  but  paused  ere  she  reached  the  door, 
saying,  "  How  can  I  ever  thank  you  suffi- 
ciently?" 

"  More  than  sufficiently,"  he  answered,  "  by 
never  mentioning  the  subject  again." 

When  in  the  dining-room,  where  the  service 
had  been  laid,  Lutwich  led  her  to  the  end  of 
the  table,  and  gazed  at  her,  while  she  made  tea, 
with  a  look  of  admiration  that  he  could  not 
restrain.  Busy  with  her  occupation,  to  which 
she  had  been  long  accustomed,  she  did   not 
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observe  the  expression  of  his  face  for  some 
time ;  but  at  length  raising  her  eyes,  read  there 
a  history  which  made  her  heart  beat  quick. 
Lutwich  instantly  withdrew  his  glance,  and 
attempted  to  explain  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  had  been  gazing,  by  saying,  "  You  are  the 
first  lady,  my  dear  Miss  Malcolm,  who  has 
ever  made  tea  for  me  in  this  house,  and  it  looks 
strange — but  very  pleasant." 

Kate  was  not  deceived,  however,  but  even 
the  attempt  to  conceal  his  feelings  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed,  tended 
to  win  gratitude  still  more;  and  something- 
like  a  tear  of  admiration  and  thankfulness  for 
such  conduct,  swam  for  an  instant  in  her  eyes, 
and  then  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  their  light. 
She  was  silent,  however;  and  Lutwich  a 
moment  or  two  after  returned  in  some  degree 
to  the  subject  on  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously conversing. 

"  Do  you  know,  fair  lady,"  he  said,  in  a 
gayer  tone,  "  you  and  I  have  to  consider 
what  our  conduct  must  be  when  Sir  Harry 
Jarvis  or  your  other  friends  come  or  send  for 
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you — nay,  do  not  look  astonished  or  alarmed. 
This  I  must  explain  to  you,  for  we  shall  have 
to  come  to  some  resolution." 

Kate's  heart  beat  again  very  fast,  for  she 
knew  not  what  was  coming  next,  and  her  feel- 
ings were  already  such  towards  her  companion 
as  to  render  even  that  doubt  very  agitating. 

"  The  case  is  this,"  continued  Lutwich. 
"  The  trick  which  has  been  played  upon  you 
may,  and  indeed  must  be,  considered  as  insult- 
ing, by  those  who  have  you  under  their  pro- 
tection. Sir  Charles  Chevenix  is,  I  have 
always  heard,  as  generous  and  noble-minded  a 
man  as  any  in  the  world  ;  but  he  is  hot  and 
hasty,  and  I  think  would  undoubtedly  resent 
this  business,  in  a  manner  likely  to  lead  to  very 
serious  consequences,  if  he  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  the  person  who 
attempted  to  lure  you  away  from  his  care." 

"  Oh,  then,  do  not  tell  him,  if  you  know,'* 
cried  Kate  Malcolm. 

*'  I  do  know  certainly,"  replied  Lutwich ; 
"  but  there  is  also  another  view  of  the  case, 
my^dear  young  lady,  which  you,  in  your  sim- 
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plicity  and  innocence,  do  not  think  of.  If  I  do 
not  tell  Sir  Charles  the  whole  facts,  he  may 
and  probably  will  suspect  that  I  have  had 
some  share  in  the  business." 

"  Oh,  he  will  never  think  of  such  a  thing," 
cried  Kate ;  "  you  could  have  no  motive." 

But  Lutwich  shook  his  head.  "  You  are 
mistaken  in  your  conclusion,"  he  replied. 
"  Sir  Charles  will  easily  divine  that  to  have 
you  thus  for  one  day  in  my  house,  I  would  do 
anything,  short  of  a  breach  of  honour;  and, 
besides,"  he  continued,  rapidly  glancing  away 
again  from  the  avowal  of  his  feelings, — "  be- 
sides, he  will  hear  that  I  watched  the  chaise 
for  several  miles.  He  will  think  it  strange 
that  I  did  not  stop  the  post-boy,  and  force  him 
to  drive  you  back.  He  will  not  understand 
that,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  and  by 
an  instant's  hesitation " 

He  paused  very  gravely,  and  then  added, 
"  Ay,  by  an  instant's  hesitation,  I  let  the  oppor- 
tunity escape  of  doing  that  which  was  right. 
I  blame  myself — will  he  not  blame  me  still 
more  1 " 
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"  Oh,  do  not  blame  yourself,"  cried  Kate 
warmly  ;  "  it  was  not  your  fault." 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  answered  Lutwicli,  almost 
bitterly;  and  drawing  his  chair  somewhat 
nearer,  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  hesitated 
between  the  pleasure  of  having  you  here — of 
seeing  you,  and  being  with  you  for  one  whole 
day,  and  taking  you  back  in  the  chaise  at  once. 
It  was  but  an  instant ;  but  that  instant,  and  the 
eagerness  of  the  scoundrel  driver  to  escape  made 
it  too  late  to  act  right.  Now  I  have  confessed 
my  fault.  I  repent  it ;  'I  grieve  for  it.  Only 
say  that  you  forgive  me ;  and  I  will  utter  not 
one  other  word  upon  this  subject,  till  I  can  do 
so  boldly  and  openly.  Tell  me,  do  you  for- 
give me  ?  "  and  he  held  out  his  hand  towards 
her  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  doubt. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Kate,  giving  him  her 
hand;  "  but  what  is  to  be  done?" 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Lutwich  ;  ''  but  such 
are  the  consequences  of  even  hesitating  to  do 
right.  I  am  not  one,"  he  added  with  a  melan- 
choly smile,  "  to  moralize  too  deeply  upon 
such  subjects.     I  have  done  many  a  thing  in 
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life  very,  very  wrong  ;  but  I  could  have  wished 
my  every  action — ay,  even  my  every  thought 
towards  you  to  have  been  free  from  the  least 
shade  of  selfishness :  and  now  I  have  placed 
myself  in  a  position  where  I  risk  the  chance  of 
incurring  suspicion  unjustly,  or  of  bringing 
about  serious  mischief,  if  I  place  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  real  culprit." 

Kate  had  been  thinking  deeply  while  he 
spoke;  but  when  the  sound  of  his  voice 
ceased  she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  as  if  her 
mind  had  come  to  some  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, and  she  said,  "  Tell  him,  tell  Sir  Charles 
Chevenix,  I  have  always  found  it  best  to  be 
frank  and  straightforward.  I  never  concealed 
anything  I  did  in  my  life,  except  that  letter 
to  Mr.  Eaton,  which  I  showed  you.  I  knew 
that  my  poor  father's  pride  would  make  him 
prevent  me  from  sending  it,  if  I  told  him,  and 
when  the  cold  answer  came  there  was  no  use 
of  speaking ;  but  I  have  always  regretted  even 
that.  Tell  Sir  Charles,  then ;  but  you  may 
make  it  a  condition  that  he  takes  no  ven- 
geance for  what  I  believe,  as  you  do,  he  will 
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look  upon  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself. 
He  has  been  very,  very  kind  to  me,  and  so  has 
his  dear  daughter — ay,  and  Lady  Chevenix  too, 
though  more  cold  and  stately." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Colonel  Lutwich,  "  I 
will  tell  Sir  Charles  ;  and  I  have  a  good  excuse 
for  binding  him  to  refrain  from  all  chastisement 
in  this  person's  case,  although  had  I  met  him 
to-night,  I  had  resolved  to  horsewhip  him  upon 
the  spot.     That  would  have  done  him  good." 

"  Then  you  are  quite  sure  you  know  who  it 
is  ?"  asked  Kate. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Sir  Theodore  Broughton,  be- 
yond all  doubt,"  replied  Lutwich. 

*'  Who  is  he  ? "  demanded  Kate  Malcolm, 
with  a  look  of  some  surprise ;  "  did  I  ever  see 
him?" 

"  Certainly,"  answered  her  companion  ;  "  the 
same  whom  I  found  insulting  you  in  the 
passage  of  the  inn  at  Dunstable.  I  heard 
the  whole  scheme  sketched  out  through  the 
thin  partition  of  a  room  very  near  that  in 
which  you  will  sleep  to-night,  and  received 
farther  information    this    morning.      So   now 
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that  is  off  my  mind.     I  will  tell  Sir  Charles, 
and  now  we  will  think  of  other  things." 

"What  can  make  him  persecute  me  so?" 
said  Kate,  in  a  meditative  tone. 

Lutwich  smiled.  "  All  men  are  beasts  of 
prey,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  there  is  this  distinction 
between  them,  dear  Miss  Malcolm.  Some,  of  a 
bolder  and  a  stronger  nature,  attack  those  who 
are  prepared  to  resist  and  to  prey  upon  them  in 
return,  and  scorn  to  assail  the  weak  and  un- 
resisting. The  lion  does  not  pursue  the  hare. 
Others,  however,  chase  the  unprotected  and 
defenceless  ;  and,  though  they  be  pitiful  beasts, 
depend  upon  it  they  are  very  dangerous  to 
those  who  have  no  power  of  resistance." 

His  mind  seemed  to  rise  as  from  under  a 
load,  now  that  his  resolution  was  taken ;  and  he 
spoke  cheerfully,  though  thoughtfully,  of  many 
things  during  the  next  two  or  three  hours, 
without  however  even  approaching  again 
the  subject  of  his  heart's  feelings  towards 
her  beside  him.  He  lured  her  from  her 
thoughtfulness  too,  although  with  a  strange 
new  sensation,  almost  approaching  fear,  Kate 
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felt  that  she  was  loved,  and,  perhaps,  that  she 
could  love  in  return.  She  was  no  way  versed 
in  such  sensations,  it  is  true,  and  she  was  eager 
to  question  her  own  heart ;  but  she  was  sure 
that  her  gratitude  was  very,  very  strong,  or 
that  there  was  something  warmer  still  within 
her  bosom. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

We  are  informed,  in  one  of  the  truest  histories 
which  has  ever  been  produced  since  the 
deluge  ~  I  know  not  very  accurately  what 
went  before  —  that  when  Beder,  King  of 
Persia,  had  been  carried,  in  the  form  of  a 
white  bird  with  a  red  bill  and  feet,  by  the 
waiting-maid  of  Giauhara,  Princess  of  Saman- 
dal,  to  a  beautiful  plain  in  a  well  frequented 
island,  he  was  for  some  time  at  a  loss  how 
to  get  his  daily  bread,  but  having  no  other 
resource,  and  being  likely  to  die  of  hunger, 
he  was  obliged  "  to  live  upon  such  nourish- 
ment as  birds  of  his  kind  were  wont  to  have." 
Such  was  exactly  the  case  with  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton.  He  had  worked  himself  up,  as 
lads  of  his  age  are   accustomed  to  do   when 
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they  have  a  strong  imagination  and  not  very 
strong  judgment,  to  a  belief  that  he  could 
not  live  without  Kate  Malcolm ;  but  finding 
that  some  time  would  be  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  Doctor  Gamble's  arrangements, 
he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  expec- 
tation, which  is  exactly  such  nourishment 
as  "birds  of  his  kind  are  wont  to  have," 
Gamble,  it  is  true,  did  his  best  to  gratify 
him  as  soon  as  possible;  and  indeed,  in  a 
piece  of  somewhat  romantic  intrigue,  the 
doctor  was  quite  in  his  element.  He  ran 
hither,  he  ran  thither,  from  Bow-street  to  the 
Dog  and  Duck ;  he  conversed  with  rogues 
and  vagabonds  of  various  classes  and  various 
grades;  he  inquired  for  old  acquaintances, 
and  made  new;  and,  though  some  of  those 
old  acquaintances  had  been  raised  higher  than 
their  wishes  ever  reached,  by  an  unpleasant 
process,  which  kept  them  in  suspense  to  the 
end  of  life,  and  others  had  gone  to  visit 
foreign  countries  in  the  least  expensive  man- 
ner, and  though  his  very  critical  taste  was 
not  easily  satisfied  as  to  the  perfections  of  new 
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professors  in  the  art  he  was  about  to  practise, 
he  at  length  found  two  or  three  to  his  mind, 
to  whom,  after  long  consultations,  he  intrusted 
the  execution  of  the  scheme  he  had  conceived. 
Sir  Theodore  Broughton  was  in  truth  ver^^ 
much  astonished,  not  only  at  the  activity 
of  his  respected  tutor  in  his  new  capacity, 
but  in  the  thorough  knowledge  which  he 
seemed  to  possess  of  all  the  means  and  ap- 
pliances for  arriving  at  any  ends,  however 
flagitious,  in  a  great  capital  like  London  ;  and 
the  young  baronet  became  convinced  that  all 
the  severity  and  bursts  of  pomposity  which 
had  been  displayed  by  Doctor  Gamble  as  his 
preceptor  in  the  early  part  of  his  engagement, 
had  been  merely  a  robe  put  on  for  the  time 
to  cover  the  real  character  below.  Neverthe- 
less, he  had  an  internal  consciousness  that  such 
a  man  as  the  tutor  now  appeared,  might  be 
very  useful  to  him ;  and  he  listened  eagerly 
to  all  the  varied  reports  which  were  brought 
in  of  the  failure  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation, 
and  the  success  of  another;  but  at  length 
Een  Ploughshare  was   found,    whose  wit  was 
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notorious,  though  the  greatest  exercise  of  that 
quahty  which  he  had  practised,  was  to  keep 
his  own  neck  out  of  a  halter,  a  feat  which  much 
more  honest  men  than  he  was  have  not  always 
succeeded  in  effecting.  His  stipulations  were 
somewhat  hard,  but  they  were  complied  with ; 
and  in  return  he  undertook  to  find  two 
assistants,  one  of  whom  was  to  personate  a 
post-boy  and  drive  a  hired  carriage,  while  the 
other  was  to  ride  off  to  inform  Doctor  Gamble 
and  his  pupil  of  the  success  of  the  scheme, 
as  soon  as  poor  Kate  Malcolm  was  once  be- 
yond the  gates  of  Sir  Harry  Jarvis's  park. 
These  arrangements  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  first  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  young 
baronet  in  London ;  and  the  chief  remaining 
difficulty  at  its  close  seemed  to  be,  how  to 
separate  decently  from  Major  Brandrum  and 
Reginald  Lisle,  with  whom  Sir  Theodore  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  the  Old  Hummums. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Doctor  Gamble,  as 
he  sat  for  a  few  moments  in  Sir  Theodore's 
room,  previous  to  the  whole  party  setting  out 
to  see   Garrick ;  and  choosing  his  moment  in 
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the  theatre  when  the  business  of  the  stage  was 
suspended,  he  saw,  or  affected  to  see,  an  old 
acquaintance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, 
crossed  over,  was  seen  speaking  to  a  dis- 
tinguished-looking man  almost  alone  in  a  box 
opposite,  and  then  returning,  called  Sir  Theo- 
dore away  from  his  two  companions,  saying 
aloud,  "  Lord  Milson  tells  me  he  is  an  old 
friend  of  your  grandfather's,  and  particularly 
wishes  me  to  bring  you  over  and  introduce 
3^ou  to  him." 

Sir  Theodore  rose  and  followed,  and  Re- 
ginald Lisle  and  his  friend  saw  all  the  cere- 
monies of  introduction  take  place,  and  the 
young  baronet  assume  a  seat  by  the  old  noble- 
man. After  remaining  a  few  minutes.  Doctor 
Gamble  retired  into  the  adjoining  box,  and 
Sir  Theodore  remained  till  the  play  was  con- 
cluded. 

*'  Not  very  courteous  to  leave  his  party," 
said  Major  Brandrum,  as  they  were  preparing 
to  depart ;  "  but  he  's  a  mere  boy,  and  it  is 
that  sensual  sycophant's  doing." 

"  I  have   a  stronp;   notion,"    said  Rec^inald, 
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"that  he  is  something  worse  than  you  call 
him.  I  believe  that  man,  Gamble,  to  be  a 
base  scoundrel,  who  will  end  by  completely 
corrupting  the  youth's  mind." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  lips  when 
they  were  rejoined  by  the  two  of  whom  they 
had  been  speaking ;  and  Sir  Theodore  said  at 
once,  "I  must  put  off  my  trip  to  Ranelagh, 
Lisle,  for  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  the  country." 

The  colour  came  into  his  cheek  as  he  spoke ; 
and  Reginald  evidently  remarked  it,  which 
made  it  turn  deeper  still.  Nothing  more  was 
said,  however  ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
by  grey  daylight,  Sir  Theodore  and  his  tutor 
left  the  Hummums. 

The  busy,  cheerful  satisfaction  of  Doctor 
Gamble  was  quite  edifying.  He  evidently 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  good  man  doing  a 
benevolent  action;  he  was  delighted,  he  was 
quite  happy,  for  no  boy  naturally  delights  in 
a  piece  of  mischief  more  than  Doctor  Gamble 
delighted  in  an  enterprise,  of  whatever  kind 
and  character  it  might  be.     It  was  not  alone 
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that  he  saw  profit,  and  pleasure,  and  power, 
in  aiding  the  passions  of  his  pupil,  and  en- 
tangling him  in  difficulties  from  which  he 
could  not  extricate  himself  without  his  assist- 
ance; but  there  was  in  his  very  constitution 
a  love  of  and  desire  for  adventure  and  in- 
trigue, quite  separate  from  his  interested  views. 
He  had  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  indulging 
this  propensity  since  he  had  held  his  appoint- 
ment of  preceptor  to  the  young  baronet, 
although  whenever  Captain  Donovan  was  ab- 
sent for  any  length  of  time,  Doctor  Gamble 
had  taken  care  that  his  skill  in  such  affairs 
should  not  get  rusty ;  and  now  he  was  like 
a  fish  which,  after  having  lain  in  an  angler's 
basket  for  some  minutes,  suddenly  finds  itself, 
by  the  upsetting  of  its  wicker  prison,  restored 
to  its  own  free  element  again. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  Sir  Theo- 
dore Broughton.  He  went  on,  it  is  true.  He 
resolved  that  he  would  not  pause  or  hesitate.  He 
felt  more  manly  in  the  very  undertaking;  and 
that  sensation  would  have  gratified  his  timid 
vanity  and  hurried  him  forward,  even  had  there 
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not  been  passion  in  his  heart.  But  yet  his  bo- 
som was  not  free  from  remorse,  nor  his  mind 
from  apprehension.  He  was  agitated,  he  was 
nervous,  he  was  by  no  means  confident.  He 
asked  himself,  "  What  if  Kate  should  discover 
that,  instead  of  being  really  her  deliverer,  he 
was  in  fact  her  persecutor,  and  that  the  whole 
scheme,  which  he  was  to  appear  as  frustrating, 
was  of  his  own  devising?  What  would  she 
think  of  him  ?  How  should  he  act  if  she  re- 
proached him  with  it?  What  would  be  the 
shame  of  exposure?" 

Be  it  remarked,  he  never  paused  upon  the 
idea  of  the  vengeance  which  Sir  Charles 
Chevenix  and  Major  Brandrum  were  likely 
to  take  for  an  insult  offered  to  the  poor  girl 
under  their  protection.  The  youth  was  only 
mentally,  not  corporeally  timid  ;  and  in  answer 
to  these  questions  to  his  own  heart,  his  reply 
was,  "  If  she  does  discover  all,  I  can  but  cast 
myself  at  her  feet,  and  tell  her  that  it  was  love 
which  drove  me  to  madness." 

Then,  again,  the  easy,  jaunty,  confident  air 
of  Doctor  Gamble,  and  his  constant  assurances 
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that  everything  was  going  right,  that  the 
scheme  could  not  fail,  kept  up  his  spirits, 
and  taught  him  to  crush  his  fears  as  they 
arose. 

Now,  although  I  have  called  this  work  an 
old-fashioned  romance,  do  not  let  the  reader 
say  that  the  events  are  improbable — altogether 
unlikely.  But  let  him  be  assured,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  such  a  scheme  was  actually  con- 
ceived and  executed  not  many  years  ago,  that 
the  facts  are  given  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
accuracy,  and  that  nothing  but  the  names  are 
changed.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  period 
of  English  history  is  that  in  which  the  scene 
of  the  present  work  is  laid.  It  is  so  near 
our  own  days  that  we  naturally  fancy  that 
the  customs  and  manners  must  have  been 
very  much  like  our  own — they  have  not  be- 
come traditionally  different  —  and  yet  in  no 
country  has  there  been  so  great  and  extraor- 
dinary a  change  as  in  this,  within  the  same 
space  of  time.  Where  are  the  banded  high- 
waymen, the  conniving  justices,  the  art-and- 
part   constables,  the  mock  parsons,   the   Fleet 
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marriages,  the  capital  punishments  remitted 
at  the  solicitation  of  peers,  the  hired  bulUes  ? 
Yet  we  know  that  all  these  things  existed, 
though  they  have  passed  away  with  swords, 
queues,  hair  powder,  and  laced  coats. 

At  that  time  all  these  things  not  only  existed 
in  reality,  but  were  daily  described  in  books, 
spoken  of  in  journals,  and  represented  upon  the 
stage,  so  that  acts  which  would  seem,  if  pro- 
posed to  any  young  man  of  the  present  times, 
so  rash  and  dangerous  as  to  savour  of  madness, 
did  not  appear  to  the  eyes  of  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton  as  anything  very  extraordinary ;  and 
what  he  felt  was  only  that  timid  hesitation  and 
fear  of  discovery  and  shame,  which  affects 
naturally  every  young  and  not  wholly  cor- 
rupted mind  in  the  execution  of  any  evil 
device. 

He  showed  no  want  of  resolution,  however; 
and  Doctor  Gamble,  though  he  saw  that  his 
pupil  was  somewhat  nervous  and  agitated,  did 
not  at  all  see  how  much.  He  tried  to  encourage 
him  by  all  means  in  his  power,  indeed,  and 
knowing   that    active   exertions   was   the   best 
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means  of  banishing  such  sensations,  he  at  once 
led  the  young  baronet  on  the  road  to  St. 
Albans,  leaving  Zachary  Hargrave  with  direc- 
tions to  watch  the  gates  of  Sir  Harry  Jarvis's 
bouse,  near  Barnet.  When  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  their  scheme  against  poor 
Kate,  was  presented  by  the  family  with  whom 
she  was  staying  going  out,  Hargrave  was  ordered 
to  ride  at  once  to  Ben  Ploughshare,  at  Barnet, 
and  inform  him  of  the  fact. 

Doctor  Gamble  calculated  most  things  very 
nicely.  He  said,  "  Of  course,  the  young  lady 
will  not  go  out  herself,  till  her  mourning  is 
ready,  and  her  father's  funeral  over ;  but  that 
will  be  no  reason  for  the  rest  staying  at  home." 
But  he  did  not  calculate  one  point,  which  was 
that  a  man  of  the  character  of  Hargrave  might 
not  like  half-confidence,  and  be  somewhat 
displeased  to  see  a  person  whom  he  had  always 
believed  his  young  master  hated  very  ener- 
getically, suddenly  supplant  him  in  the  agree- 
able task  of  misleading  Sir  Theodore  at  his 
outset  in  life.  It  is  true  Hargrave  had  other 
and  very  cogent  motives  for  paying  a  visit  to 
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Colonel  Lutwich,  and  giving  him  information 
of  all  that  was  going  on  ;  but  still,  spite  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

The  next  task  of  the  tutor  was  to  seek  some 
place  to  which  poor  Kate  Malcolm  might  be 
carried ;  but  there  is  no  use  of  inflicting  the 
details  upon  the  reader.  Suffice  it,  that  after  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty,  a  cottage  not  far  from 
St.  Albans  was  found,  with  a  good  lady  for  its 
owner,  who  was  willing,  upon  certain  consi- 
derations, to  be  very  discreet ;  and  this  being 
accomplished,  and  the  resolution  of  Doctor 
Gamble  and  Sir  Theodore  havins;  been  strength- 
ened  by  dinner  and  wine,  they  waited  with 
some  impatience  for  the  appearance  of  their 
messenger.  He  was  so  late  that  even  Doctor 
Gamble  began  to  fancy,  something  must  have 
gone  wrong,  or  at  the  best,  that  a  part  of  the 
scheme  would  be  frustrated  by  enveloping  its 
execution  in  darkness. 

At  length,  however,  Ben  Ploughshare's  friend 
entered  the  room  where  they  were  sitting,  hot 
and  dusty  with  hard  riding,  and  exclaimed, 
*'  They  are  off,  gentlemen.    Mount  directly,  and 
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you  will  meet  them  about  three  miles  before 
they  reach  the  town." 

"  That  is  just  the  thing,"  cried  Doctor  Gam- 
ble ;  and  running  down  to  the  stable-yard, 
where  their  horses  were  already  saddled,  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Theodore,  with  a  face  pale  from 
agitation,  he  mounted  and  set  out. 

"  Now,  remember,  my  dear  young  friend," 
said  the  tutor,  "you  are  to  look  full  into  the 
chaise,  and  when  you  see  your  fair  Dorinda, 
pull  off  your  hat,  stop  the  post-boy,  and  speak 
to  her  quite  in  a  commonplace  way,  asking  if 
she  is  returning  to  Dunstable.  She  will  of 
course  say,  '  No,  she  is  going  to  London ;'  and 
then  you  must  tell  her  she  is  deceived,  and  we 
will  undertake  to  see  her  right,  and  punish  the 
wicked  men  who  have  misled  her — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

In  such  conversation  they  rode  on  at  a  quick 
rate,  till  three,  four,  five  miles  of  the  Barnet 
road  were  passed,  and  they  began  to  entertain 
serious  alarm.  Barnet  itself  at  length  was  seen, 
and  Doctor  Gamble,  with  a  look  of  considerable 
astonishment  and    consternation,  exclaimed — 
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"  Let  us  ride  to  the  inn  and  make  inquiries." 
But  there,  no  information  was  to  be  obtained, 
except  that  the  carriage  they  inquired  for  had 
been  gone  more  than  two  hours  ;  and  they  set 
out  to  retread  their  steps  just  as  a  servant  on 
horseback  rode  into  the  yard,  inquiring  about 
the  very  same  vehicle. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Reginald  Lisle,  after  having  passed  the 
morning  of  that  day,  the  events  of  which 
have  occupied  the  last  two  or  three  chapters, 
at  his  mother's  cottage,  rejoined  his  friend, 
Major  Brandrum,  at  their  inn,  and  set  out  in 
the  afternoon  for  Ranelagh.  The  conduct  of 
their  young  companion,  Sir  Theodore,  did  not 
altogether  pass  without  notice  between  them, 
and  Reginald  at  once  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  pretended  invitation  to  the  country  was 
merely  an  excuse  for  separating  himself  from 
persons  whose  presence  might  be  a  restraint. 

"  I  can  easily  see,"  he  said,  "  that  this  tutor, 
whose  conduct  in  leaving  the  youth  entirely 
alone  during  his  guardian's  absence  was  suflBi- 
ciently  reproachable  to  justify  his  dismissal. 
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has  been  retained  for  some  object  or  another, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  into ; 
and  he  is  evidently  not  at  all  well  pleased  that 
any  one  should  be  at  hand  to  give  counsels 
opposed  to  what  I  am  afraid  his  own  will  be." 
"  My  dear  Lisle,"  replied  the  other,  "  if  he 
were  amongst  our  friends,  the  Indians,  Master 
Gamble  would  soon  acquire  the  name  of  the 
'  Slimy  Snake.'  I  happened,  accidentally,  to 
overhear  yesterday  a  part  of  his  conversation 
with  his  pupil,  and  from  that  moment  I  clearly 
saw  that,  if  he  were  to  remain  with  Sir  Theo- 
dore, our  society  would  serve  the  lad  but  little. 
Donovan  is  a  scoundrel,  that  is  clear ;  and, 
whatever  be  his  ends,  he  is  working  that 
youth's  moral  destruction.  I  shall  trouble  my 
head  no  more  about  the  matter,  but  sing 
Joliette  as  usual;  and,  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  you  will  do  the  same.  Heaven  help 
me!  I  shall  have  enough  to  do  with  what  I 
undertook  for  poor  Malcolm.  I  never  thought 
the  Ravenous  Crow  would  have  to  take  such  a 
pretty  little  bird  under  his  wing  ;  but  at  all 
events   he   must   contrive  to  provide  for  her, 
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and  fight  for  her,  too,  if  there  should  be 
occasion." 

*'  I  trust  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any- 
thing of  the  latter  kind,"  replied  Lisle ;  "  I 
have  spoken  to  my  dear  mother  to-day  about 
her,  and  she  will  receive  her,  and  treat  her  as 
a  child  of  her  own.  There  she  will  be  quite 
safe,  whatever  happens  to  you  or  me,  Bran- 
drum.  My  sister  Lucy  laughed  at  me  about 
the  matter,  and  would  fain  make  out  that  my 
mother  will  soon  have  a  legal  title  to  call  the 
poor  gu'l  by  the  name  of  daughter.  There 
was  no  convincing  her ;  so  I  must  take  you  to 
dine  at  the  cottage  to-morrow,  to  give  her  a 
truer  account  of  the  business." 

"  Perhaps  Lucy  may  be  right,"  answered 
Brandrum,  with  a  laugh. 

"  ISio,  my  dear  Crow,  no  I"  answered  Regi- 
nald, warmly. 

"But  why  not?"  asked  Major  Brandrum. 
"  I  think  she  is  as  beautiful  a  little  creature  as 
ever  I  beheld." 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Captain  Lisle ;  "  but 
if  you  ask,  why  not  ?  I  will  tell  you  in  a  word, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Brandrum.  My  whole  heart  and  affections 
are  engaged  to  another." 

Major  Brandrum  meditated,  thoughtfully, 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  in  a  grave 
tone  :  "  Miss  Chevenix  ! — Lisle,  Lisle !  I  am 
afraid  you  are  cutting  out  unhappiness  for 
yourself.  She  is  an  heiress  of  great  wealth, 
and  her  family  are  proud.  You  have  yourself 
some  six  hundred  a  year,  I  believe,  and  your 
mother  and  sister,  between  them,  about  the 
same.     What  will  Sir  Charles  say?" 

"Nay,  I  know  not,"  answered  Lisle;  "in- 
deed, I  believe  it  is  a  piece  of  madness  ;  but  I 
never  yet  heard  that  love  was  governable 
by  reason.  Sir  Charles  himself  is  not  haughty 
in  the  least ;  but  Lady  Chevenix  is  proud,  as 
you  say, — I  can  see  that  clearly.  However, 
my  family  is  as  good,  or  better,  than  their 
own :  and  in  regard  to  fortune,  though  I 
never  till  now  cared  about  it,  or  calculated 
upon  future  contingencies,  yet  one  day  I  may 
be  wealthy.  My  uncle  Mullins  is  very  rich, 
and  without  a  child.  I  am  his  nearest,  and 
indeed  his  only  male  relation,  and  I  have  ever 
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been  a  great  favourite  with  him.  Were  he  a 
father,  he  could  not  be  more  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, in  his  blunt  way." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Brandrum,  with  a  sigh. 
"You  may  have  many  years  to  wait,  and  yet 
succeed  at  last." 

Here  dropped  the  conversation,  and  shortly 
after  the  two  officers  reached  that  place  which 
was  then  the  resort  of  all  the  fashionable 
company  of  London.  It  has  been  too  often 
described  for  any  account  of  its  tinsel  splen- 
dours to  be  needed  here  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will 
pass  over  all  smaller  events,  merely  remarking 
that  Reginald  Lisle  and  his  companion  met 
with  a  number  of  acquaintances,  talked  with 
them  gaily  in  turn,  drank  tea  according  to 
the  prescribed  mode  of  the  place,  and  were 
thinking  of  returning  home,  when  one  of  the 
waiters,  who  knew  them,  approached,  and 
handed  a  card  to  the  elder  officer,  saying, 
"  That  gentleman,  sir,  is  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  to  speak  with  you.  He  s  in  a 
riding-dress,  and  cannot  come  up." 

'Sir  Charles  Chevenix!"  exclaimed  Eran- 

N  2 
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drum :    "  what   can   he   want   at  this   hour  ? 
Come,  Lisle,  let  us  go  and  see." 

The  two  gentlemen  hurried  down,  and  the 
cause  of  Sir  Charles  Chevenix's  coming  was 
soon  explained.  "  I  went  at  once  to  the 
Humraums,"  he  said,  "  and  there  being  in- 
formed you  had  come  hither,  I  hastened  after, 
while  my  friend  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  remained 
to  catch  you,  if  you  returned ;  for  Ranelagh, 
unlike  a  rat-trap,  has  as  many  ways  out  as  it 
has  in.  Besides,  we  sent  a  servant  to  Barnet 
to  inquire  at  all  the  inns  as  to  where  the  chaise 
came  from,  an  gave  himd  directions  to  follow 
us  to  your  inn." 

Reginald's  face  turned  red  with  indignation, 
and  his  brow  gathered  into  a  heavy  frown. 
"  This  is  too  bad,"  he  cried ;  "  I  will  horse- 
whip the  scoundrel  as  long  as  I  can  stand  over 
him." 

"We  must  find  him  first,"  replied  Sir  Charles 
Chevenix,  who  had  watched  the  young  ofiicer's 
countenance  very  attentively,  and  drawn  his 
own   conclusions.      "  Let    us    return    to   the 
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Hummums,  and  consult.  This  is  too  public  a 
place.     What  say  you,  major?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Major 
Brandrum,  much  more  coolly ;  "  we  will  soon 
find  our  young  friend  ;  but,  by  Lisle's  leave,  I 
claim  the  horsewhipping  business  to  my  own 
share,  by  right  of  seniority  both  in  years  and 
servitude,  and  also  of  my  guardianship  of  poor 
Kate.  I  must  not  scalp  him,  I  am  afraid,  liv- 
ing in  this  cold  phlegmatic  country,  otherwise 
it  would  be  a  satisfaction  ;  but  I  may  skin  him 
alive,  which  is  the  next  best  thing.  There,  boy, 
call  a  hackney-coach."  And  as  soon  as  one 
of  those  rumbling  vehicles  was  procured,  the 
three  got  in,  and  gave  orders  to  drive  with  all 
speed  to  Covent-garden. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  can  you  give  me 
any  clue  to  where  the  young  lady  is  ?"  asked 
Sir  Charles,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated ;  "  for, 
between  you  and  me,  I  look  upon  the  insult  to 
be  personal  to  myself,  and  I  shall  certainly 
treat  it  accordingly." 

"  Oh,  no,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Lisle,  "  leave 
that  part  of  the  matter  to  us.     You  have  a 
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family — we  have  none,  either  of  us.  I  can 
form  no  notion  where  he  has  taken  her ;  but, 
doubtless,  we  shall  soon  discover,  and  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  back  poor 
Miss  Malcolm,  and  punish  the  offender." 

"  Then  you  know,  or  at  least  suspect,  who  Is 
the  culprit,"  said  Sir  Charles  Chevenix,  in  a 
tone  partly  of  inquiry  and  partly  of  affirma- 
tion. 

Reginald  Lisle  was  silent ;  but  Major  Bran- 
drum  answered :  "  Yes,  Sir  Charles,  we  sus- 
pect, with  that  degree  of  suspicion  which 
amounts  very  nearly  to  conviction.  But  as 
doubts  are  unpleasant  and  dangerous  things — 
not  the  less  dangerous  because  they  are  un- 
pleasant, nor  the  less  unpleasant  because  they 
are  dangerous — we  will  soon  find  means  to 
change  them  into  certainties.  Let  us  hear 
what  your  servant  has  to  say,  and  then  leave 
Lisle  and  me  to  find  out  the  rest.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  follow  trail,  and  you  need 
not  have  any  fear  lest  we  should  miss  our 
mark." 

"We   will   talk    of    all    that    by-and-bye, 
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major,"  replied  Sir  Charles  Chevenix,  not  at  all 
disposed  to  leave  a  matter  altogetlier  in  other 
hands,  which  he  looked  upon  as  affecting  liis 
own  honour  and  character :  and  the  coacli 
rolled  on  in  silence  towards  the  Hummums, 

From  time  to  time — as  they  passed  one  of 
those  dim  and  dingy  globes  of  ill-cleaned 
glass,  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  dull  wick  burning  in  the  centre,  with 
which  the  streets  of  London  were  then  illumi- 
nated, and  which  have  been  long  forgotten  by 
all  but  those  whose  dwelling-place  of  memory 
is  in  the  past — Sir  Charles  gave  a  glance  to 
the  face  of  Reginald  Lisle.  It  was  stern  and 
anxious,  and  again  the  baronet  drew  his  own 
conclusions.  At  length  the  Hummums,  as 
the  inn  was  called,  was  reached ;  and  alighting 
in  haste,  the  three  gentlemen  ascended  to  the 
room  of  Major  Brandrum,  where  they  found 
Sir  Harry  Jarvis,  waiting  with  some  anxiety, 
and  Sir  Charles  Chevenix's  servant,  Stevens, 
standing  before  him,  hat  in  hand. 

Brief  introduction  sufficed,  and  as  soon  as 
that    ceremony   was    over,   Sir    Charles    ex- 
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claimed,  eagerly,  "  Well,  Stevens,  what  news  ? 
Have  you  discovered  anything  ?  Is  there  not 
a  mare's  nest  in  all  Barnet  to  give  us  some 
occupation  at  least  ? " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,  Sir  Charles,"  replied 
the  man,  drily ;  '^  and  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out  little.  I  went  to  one  inn  and  another,  till 
at  length  I  rode  into  the  yard  of  the  Swan ; 
and  just  as  I  was  going  in,  I  saw  two  gentle- 
men a'  horseback  ride  out ;  and  when  I  asked 
for  the  chaise,  the  ostler  could  tell  me  little 
enough  about  it.  He  said,  your  honour,  that 
there  had  been  a  hired  carriage — a  yellow  one 
— standing  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  a 
servant  in  red  and  brown  livery ;  but  the  post- 
boy was  a  stranger,  not  at  all  known  on  the 
road,  who  would  neither  talk  nor  drink.  The 
ostler  said,  however,  winking  his  eye,  that  the 
two  gentlemen  who  had  just  gone  ofi"  had  been 
inquiring  after  the  same,  and  he  had  told 
them  just  what  he  told  me,  which  was  little 
enough." 

"  What  like  were  the  two  men?"  demanded 
Reginald,  abruptly. 
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"  Why  one,  sir,  was  fattish,"  answered  the 
servant ;  "  not  to  say  very  fat,  either,  but  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  black,  some  forty-five 
years  old  or  so." 

"  Hang  the  fellow  ! "  cried  Sir  Charles ; 
"  does  he  call  forty-five  elderly  V* 

"  Beg  pardon,  yom*  honour ;  no  offence,  I 
hope,  but  he  was  past  the  middle  age,  I 
mean,"  rejoined  Stevens.  "  However,  he  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  t'  other  was  quite  a 
young  gentleman  like — not  over  nineteen  or 
twenty,  I  should  say.  I've  seed  him  before, 
too,  I  think ;  and  I  've  a  notion  it  was  at  that 
there  fire  at  Dunstable." 

"Exactly  so,"  replied  Reginald  Lisle,  look- 
ing towards  Major  Brandrum. 

"Then  you  know  him?"  said  Sir  Charles 
Chevenix,  once  more.  "  Now,  my  dear 
Lisle,  be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  his 
name." 

Reginald  took  his  hand  with  a  frank  but 
meaning  smile, — "  No,  Sir  Charles,"  he  said, 
"  I  will  not.  Lady  Chevenix  shall  not  have  it 
to  say  that  I  have  brought  you  into  two  affairs 
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of  the  same  kind.  You  must  leave  this  affair 
to  me  and  Major  Brandrum.  We  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  culprit,  and  the  means,  I 
doubt  not,  of  finding  him  speedily.  It  is 
more  our  business  a  great  deal  than  yours,  for 
this  young  lady  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  my 
friend,  and  was  going  to  take  up  her  abode 
under  my  mother's  roof.  Am  I  not  right.  Sir 
Harry  Jarvis  ?" 

"  So  far  right,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman,  "  as  keeping  pepper  away  from  a 
fiery  spirit  goes.  But  still,  it  will  be  a  satis- 
faction to  Sir  Charles  and  myself  if  immediate 
means  are  taken  to  set  free  our  fair  young 
friend,  for  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  she  is 
at  liberty ;  and  I  take  a  deep,  a  very  deep 
interest  in  her." 

"  She  is  certainly  not  at  liberty,  or  she 
would  be  in  your  house,  Sir  Harry,"  replied 
Major  Brandrum ;  "  for  I  do  not  scruple  to 
assert,  judging  from  her  devoted  conduct  to 
her  poor  father,  that  she  would  judge  it  both 
improper  and  unpleasant  to  absent  herself 
from  the  protection  of   Lady  Chevenix,  and 
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not  the  less  unpleasant  because  it  was  im- 
proper, nor  the  less  improper  because  it  was 
unpleasant." 

"  I  will  go  and  make  instant  inquiries  into 
the  matter,"  said  Reginald  Lisle;  and  with- 
out more  ado  he  quitted  the  room  and  sought 
out  the  stables  where  the  horses  of  Sir  Theo- 
dore Broughton  had  been  put  up.  There,  by- 
dexterous  interrogatory,  and  the  influence  of 
that  facile  opener  of  the  hearts  of  grooms, 
ostlers,  and  stable-boys — money,  he  speedily- 
obtained  sufficient  information  to  lead  him 
aright  in  pursuit  of  the  young  baronet;  but,  not 
contented  with  this,  he  questioned  the  waiters 
and  servants  of  the  hotel  till  he  had  elicited 
that  a  well-known  and  suspicious  character,  of 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Lee,  otherwise  Ben 
Ploughshare,  had  been  with  Doctor  Gamble  and 
Sir  Theodore  Broughton  several  times  during 
the  preceding  day. 

With  this  clue,  he  returned  immediately  to 
his  friends  above ;  but,  acting  upon  the  plan  he 
had  laid  down  for  himself,  he  did  not  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  he  had  received.     He 
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found  Sir  Charles  Chevenix,  Indeed,  in  eager 
discussion  with  Major  Brandrum  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  perfectly  open  dealing  in  a 
matter  where  the  honour  and  reputation  of 
several  parties  were  concerned;  but  the  worthy 
oflSicer  had  at  once  conceived  his  young  friend's 
views,  and  defended  stoutly  the  position  he  had 
been  left  to  maintain. 

"  It  is  all  very  true.  Sir  Charles,"  he  said, 
just  as  Lisle  was  entering  the  room  ;  "  you  are 
naturally  anxious  to  have  a  matter  of  this  kind 
in  your  own  hands,  but  equally  natural  that 
Lisle  and  I  should  desire  to  keep  it  in  ours  ;  and 
as  you  have  retired  from  active  service  and  we 
have  not,  we  take  the  liberty  of  holding  our 
own  right  to  act,  notwithstanding  your  being 
our  superior  officer.  He  and  I  must  settle  our 
share  of  the  affair  as  we  can ;  but  that  will  be 
easily  managed ;  for  he  is  always  reasonable, 
though  sometimes  a  little  hot,  and  is  quite 
ready  to  fight  or  let  it  alone,  according  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  Indeed,  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  man  so  indifferent  as  to  which  he 
does,  which  I  believe  to  be  more  consonant 
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with  the  character  of  a  true  soldier,  than  the 
most  impetuous  daring." 

"  He  is  ready  enough  to  fight,  that  I  can 
answer  for,"  replied  Sir  Charles  ;  "  perhaps  a 
little  too  ready,  Lisle, '  he  continued,  turning 
his  head  ;  "  but  now,  Jarvis,  what  do  you  say  ? 
Ought  not  these  gentlemen  to  let  me  know 
who  it  is  they  suspect?" 

Sir  Harry  Jarvis,  however,  took  the  side  of 
Major  Brandrum  and  Reginald  Lisle,  who 
cut  the  matter  short,  by  exclaiming,  almost  in  a 
gay  tone :  "  Boot  and  saddle,  major  !  boot  and 
saddle  !  I  have  ordered  the  saddles  to  be  put 
on,  you  have  nought  to  do  but  to  put  on  the 
boots.  I  must  run  and  do  the  same ;  for  I  am 
resolved  I  will  not  sleep  till  I  have  ascertained 
that  poor  Miss  Malcolm  is  in  safety.  Your 
pardon,  for  leaving  you,  gentlemen." 

"But  whither  wend  you?"  demanded  Sir 
Charles  Chevenix ;  "  that,  at  least,  may  be 
communicated." 

"  Towards  St.  Albans,"  answered  Reginald 
Lisle  :  "  rest  quiet,  Sir  Charles  ;  we  will  soon 
find  yoar  fair  protegee." 
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"  If  towards  St.  Albans,"  said  the  baronet, 
"  we  may  as  well  ride  with  you  ;  for  we  must 
be  back  to  Barnet,  or  my  fair  lady  will  expect 
to  have  me  brought  home  with  a  wound  in 
my  hip,  Mr.  Lisle." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Charles,"  said  Reginald, 
taking  his  hand ;  "  do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
mention  that  painful  subject  to  me  any  more. 
Believe  me,  it  has  ever  been  to  me  a  matter  of 
shame  and  remorse,  since  the  ill-fated  hour  in 
which  I  raised  ray  hand  against  you.  That 
you  have  long  since  forgiven  me,  I  am  sure, 
I  wish  that  both  you  and  I  could  forget  it :  for 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  forgive  myself." 

*' Pooh,  pooh!  there  is  nothing  to  forgive," 
replied  Sir  Charles  ;  "  I  ran  you  too  hard,  you 
were  a  little  too  hot;  and  after  having  been 
both  a  little  wrong,  we  had  not  sense  enough 
to  get  right  again,  and  friends  who  did  their 
best  to  make  bad  worse. — Now,  away  with 
you,  Lisle,  get  ready  for  your  ride,  and,  in  the 
mean  while.  Sir  Harry  and  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  eat  and  a  bottle  of  wine." 

The  town  v/as  passed  throuoh  at  a  some- 
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what  slow  pace,  for  the  streets  of  London 
were,  in  those  days,  not  what  they  are  now, 
dear  reader.  Large  slippery  paving-stones 
carpeted  every  path,  and  a  horse's  knees  and 
his  rider's  head  ran  a  great  chance  of  being 
broken,  if  anything  like  rapidity  of  progression 
was  attempted.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
open  road  to  Islington  was  reached,  each  gen- 
tleman applied  the  spur,  and  on  they  went  at 
a  quick  trot.  Little  conversation  took  place, 
except  a  few  low-spoken  words  between  Regi- 
nald Lisle  and  Major  Brandrum ;  and  the 
whole  party  had  just  reached  Finchley  Com- 
mon, which  was  then  a  common  indeed,  when 
a  man  was  seen  coming^  on  horseback  throurrh 
the  mist ;  for  though  there  was  a  pale  moon  in 
the  sky,  the  night  was  somewhat  foggy.  Too 
formidable  in  numbers  to  fear  attack,  they 
were  riding  on,  when  a  voice  exclaimed,  "  Sir 
Harry  !  Here  is  a  note  from  Lady  Chevenix, 
sir ;  and  another  for  Sir  Charles  from  Colonel 
Lutwich." 

"  We  must  stop  at  the  Dragon,  at  Whet- 
stone, to  read  them,"  said  Sir  Harry. 
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"You  will  have  to  knock  the  people  up, 
then,"  replied  his  friend,  taking  the  note  from 
the  servant ;  "  the  people  will  be  all  snoring. 
It  is  near  one  o'clock.  You  know  the  contents, 
I  dare  say,  my  good  fellow." 

"  No,  Sir  Charles,  I  don't,"  replied  Sir 
Harry  Jar\as's  servant;  "but  I  believe,  the 
young  lady  is  found,  your  honour,  and  that 
her  ladyship  wrote  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
hunting  any  more  to-night — so  the  butler  said, 
when  he  gave  me  the  notes,  and  told  me  to 
take  them  to  the  Hummums,  and  if  I  did  not 
find  you  there,  to  return  directly." 

"  Well,  well ;  but  are  you  quite  sure,  Miss 
Malcolm  is  found,  and  safe  1 "  asked  his  master 
impatiently. 

"  Oh,  yes,  your  worship,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"  for  Colonel  Lutwich's  groom  said  so — I 
heard  him  with  my  own  ears — and  how,  when 
she  called  for  help  out  of  the  chaise,  the 
colonel  had  galloped  up  and  threatened  to 
blow  the  post-boy's  brains  out  if  he  did  not 
stop — I  dare  say,  she  is  at  the  park  by  this 
time." 
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This  dare  say,  as  many  another  dare  say 
has  done,  gave  a  new  turn  to  all  proceedings, 
and  one  which,  probably,  they  would  not  have 
taken,  had  the  parties  concerned  been  aware 
that  it  was  put  forth  without  just  cause. 

"  Well,  Major  Brandrum  and  Captain 
Lisle,"  said  Sir  Harry  Jarvis,  in  his  courteous 
tone,  "  your  minds  are  now,  I  trust,  relieved 
as  mine  is;  and  that,  after  hearing  all  the 
particulars,  you  will  be  able  to  sleep  quietly 
upon  such  hard  beds  as  Jarworth  Park  can 
afford.  So,  if  you  please,  we  will  all  on  to 
Barnet,  without  further  question." 

The  proposal  was  agreed  to  readily,  and  in 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  more,  Regi- 
nald Lisle  was  seated  at  a  well-covered  sup- 
per table  by  the  side  of  Mary  Chevenix, 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Some  hours,  I  have  said,  went  by  m  Colonel 
Lutwich's  cottage,  passed  in  j^Ieasant  conver- 
sation between  him  and  Kate  Malcolm.  He 
avoided  all  subjects  that  would  agitate  her,  he 
controlled  his  feelings,  he  guarded  his  looks, 
he  put  a  watch  upon  his  tongue,  he  said  and 
did  nothing  which  to  any  but  a  very  keen  and 
practised  observer  of  human  nature,  would  have 
shown  that  there  were  warm  and  powerful 
emotions  raised  up  in  his  breast  by  the  presence 
of  that  fair  young  creature.  A  very  practised 
observer,  indeed,  might  have  seen  that  the  sup- 
pressed fire  gave  a  glow  and  warmth  to  every 
word  he  uttered ;  that  the  vigour  of  powerful 
sensations  was  communicated  to  his  language 
and  his  tone,  however  indifferent  might  be  the 
subjects  on  which  he  spoke. 
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His  conversation  was,  indeed,  very  different 
from  that  of  Reginald  Lisle.     He  had  not  the 
younger  gentleman's  eloquence  or  fancy,  but 
every   sentence  was  terse    and  powerful,  and 
almost  fiery,  and  on  the  mind  of  one  so  young 
as  Kate   Malcolm  the  whole  had  great  effect. 
Force  of  character  is  one  of  the  master  secrets 
of  all  rule ;  and  Kate  felt  that  she  was  beside 
one  whose  resolute  nature  and  strong  decision 
afforded — though  widely  different  from   her 
own  passive  powers — a  potent  spell  that  she 
could  not  resist.    His  varying  countenance,  the 
innumerable  shades    of  expression  that  flitted 
over  it,  from  the  tender  and  gentle  look  of  affec- 
tionate concern  with  which  he  spoke  of  the 
anxiety  and  distress  she  had  suffered,  to  the 
stern  angry  frown  his  face  assumed  when  com- 
menting on  the  wrongdoers,  excited  admiration, 
almost  wonder.     She  had   not  believed  that 
any  countenance  could  so   change;   and   she 
compared  it  in  her  young  fancy  to  a  beautiful 
country  swept  by  clouds  and  sunshine.     Then, 
again,  he  would  be  the  light  man  of  the  world, 
and  speak  gaily  and  sportingly  of  pleasures, 
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and  pastimes,  and  enjoyments,  with  a  dash  of 
harmless  satire  indeed,  but  still  merry  and  not 
bitter.  That  mood,  however,  lasted  never  long, 
for  the  stronger  emotions  were  too  much  for 
it ;  and  it  was  generally  followed  by  a  melan- 
choly train  of  thought,  during  which  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  so  sad,  and 
his  words  so  touching,  that  all  her  own  sor- 
rows during  the  last  six  years  seemed  raised 
up  by  the  plaintive  music  of  his  voice,  and  she 
had  well  nigh  wept. 

The  time  seemed  to  fly  very  fast,  for,  ere  she 
imagined  more  than  an  hour  had  passed,  the 
clock  on  the  sideboard,  during  a  silent  pause, 
struck  ten,  and  Lutwich  rose  and  rang  for 
supper. 

"  I  do  not  need  any  indeed,"  said  Kate — 
and  truly  too ;  for  she  had  fed  upon  his  w^ords 
for  the  last  two  hours. 

*-It  will  do  you  good,"  replied  Lutwich, 
with  a  smile  ;  "  and  besides,  dear  lady,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  except  that  cup  of  tea  from  your 
fair  hands  just  now,  I  have  not  tasted  food  or 
drink  to-day. ' 
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"  And  all  on  my  account,"  cried  Kate,  feel- 
ing really  much  distressed.  "I  am  shocked 
that  such  should  have  been  the  case.  You 
must,  I  am  sure,  feel  quite  exhausted." 

"  Oh,  dear  no,"  answered  Lutwich,  gaily. 
"  I  could  go  on  for  many  an  hour  yet.  A 
soldier's  life  requires  him  to  care  little  about 
any  food  but  that  of  the  mind,  which  I  have 
surely  had  abundantly  to-night.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  think  some  refreshment  is  very  ne- 
cessary for  you ;  and  though  tea  may  be  very 
well,  rousing  the  faculties  and  quickening  the 
mind,  yet  it  gives  no  strength  to  the  muscles, 
and  supplies  not  to  this  mortal  frame  the 
materials  wasted  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life. 
Stimulating  the  mental  powers,  it  rather  tends 
to  overtask  the  body,  and  sometimes  makes 
the  mind's  slave  work  himself  to  death.  Be- 
sides, I  love  a  supper  table.  It  is  the  only 
meal  beyond  which  there  is  a  lapse  of  peace. 
Breakfast  is  a  farewell  to  repose  ;  dinner  an 
interruption  to  business ;  but  supper  has  frui- 
tion for  its  memory,  and  repose  for  its  hope. 
Yes,  yes,  we  will  have  supper,  dear  Miss  Mai- 
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colm,  then  sit  for  a  while,  with  the  sleepy  world 
of  darkness  before  us,  till  my  servant  returns 
from  your  friend's  house.  Then  you  shall  to 
your  pillow,  and  in  peaceful  slumber  forget  all 
the  strange  sensations  which  I  see  you  feel 
at  finding  yourself  here  the  guest  of  Henry 
Lutwich,  and  spending  a  long  evening  in 
rambling  chat,  with  him  alone." 

"They  are  strange  sensations,"  said  Kate, 
simply. 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,"  said  her  companion ; 
"  and  I  will  tell  you  what,  my  sweet  friend. 
The  years  will  come  when  you  will  look  back 
to  this  night,  as  to  a  curious  and  even  inter- 
esting dream — an  episode  of  life,  not  without 
its  emotions  at  the  time,  or  its  clinging  memo- 
ries beyond  ;  and  I  do  trust  that  it  will  be  a 
binding  tie  to  attach  me  to  your  remembrance, 
and  when  you  think  of  me,  with  all  my  faults, 
and  perhaps  hear  others  comment  on  them 
harshly,  you  may  be  able  to  say,  '  He  had 
none  for  me ' " 

Here,  the  old  butler  entered ;  and  Lutwich 
stopped  abruptly  ;   nor  was  Kate  sorry.      It 
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was  a  relief  to  her.  There  are  times  when 
emotions,  however  sweet,  become  painful  in 
their  intensity. 

Though  the  minutes  glided  quickly  for  those 
over  whose  heads  they  there  passed,  yet  the 
supper  was  really  slow.  ■  They  lingered  over 
the  meal,  which  was  light  and  graceful,  and 
old  Joseph  thought  them  very  tardy  indeed. 
He  remained  in  the  room  all  the  time  ;  and  it 
is  a  somewhat  tedious  process,  no  doubt,  to 
stand  behind  a  chair  in  silence,  while  others 
eat  and  talk.     I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
the  presence  of  another  was  not  on  the  whole, 
agreeable  to  Lutwich  as  well  as  to  Kate.    The 
one   dreaded   his   own  impulses.      He  feared 
that  he   should   go   beyond  the  line  he  had 
fixed  for   himself — that   he  should  say   more 
than   in  Kate's   unprotected   situation   in  his 
house,  he  thought  would  be  right  and  delicate 
towards  her.     The  other  feared  her  own  emo- 
tions, and  that,  if  much  more  were  said,  they 
would  be  too  strong  for  her,  and  she  should 
weep. 

At   length,   before   the   table   was  cleared, 
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there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  woman's 
voice  said,  "  Hal  has  returned,  Mr.  Joseph, 
and  brought  this  note  for  the  young  lady." 

It  was  instantly  placed  upon  a  salver  and 
handed  to  Kate,  who  opened  it  with  some 
anxiety ;  but  before  she  did  so,  she  raised  her 
eyes  timidly  to  her  companion's  face  as  he  sat 
opposite.  It  was  very  radiant,  for  he  augured 
that  no  one  would  carry  her  thence  that 
night — that  she  was  with  him,  at  all  events, 
till  the  next  morning.  It  was  very  strange! 
He  knew  that  she  would  soon  leave  him  to 
take  rest;  and  yet  there  was  something  in 
the  thought,  that  the  same  roof  would  cover 
them,  which  was  very  pleasant  to  him.  He 
had  never  felt  such  sensations  towards  any 
one  before.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  gay, 
bad,  reckless,  full  of  manifold  experiences; 
and  she,  simple  as  a  child,  pure,  devoted, 
unread  in  the  dark  page  of  universal  history — 
human  nature.  Was  it  the  very  contrast  of 
her  character  with  his  own,  that  formed  the 
charm  which  he  felt  might,  if  long  exercised, 
transmute  his  character  into  hers  ? 
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These  things  are  very  strange,  but  yet  they 
are  in  nature. 

Kate  read  the  note.  It  was  kinder,  warmer 
than  she  had  expected.  It  spoke  with  full 
confidence  of  Colonel  Lutwich,  and  explained 
that  the  writer,  Lady  Chevenix,  could  not  send 
over  the  carriage  that  night  for  her  young 
friend,  as  both  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Harry  had 
set  out  in  search  of  her,  and  she,  Lady  Cheve- 
nix, did  not  know  how  to  act  in  their  absence. 
— She  never  knew  how  to  act.  There  are 
many  people  who  never  do  ;  and  they  may  be 
sure  that  there  is  something  wrong  at  the 
bottom  of  their  indecision.  Is  it  that  their 
vanity  is  so  afraid  of  censure,  they  will  not  act 
right,  for  fear  of  being  blamed  for  acting 
wrong  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is.  At  least  there  is 
much  more  of  vanity  than  true  diffidence  in  it. 
It  is  not  of  acting  wrong  they  fear,  but  of 
being  found  fault  with ;  and  that  such  is 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when 
on  rare  occasions  they  do  act,  it  is  always 
under  the  influence  of  some  one  passion  or 
another. 
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However,  Lady  Chevenix  went  on  to  ex- 
press her  thanks,  and  those  of  her  husband  by 
forestalment,  for  the  kindness  which  Colonel 
Lutwich  had  shown  their  protegee ;  and  she 
added  an  assurance  that  she  felt  Kate  would 
be  as  safe  and  as  comfortable  under  his  roof  as 
at  Jarworth  Park. 

Kate  Malcolm  gave  him  the  note  across 
the  table,  for  it  was  evidently  intended  for  his 
eye;  and  as  she  did  so  she  smiled  sweetly, 
affording  him  a  pleasant  conviction  that  she 
herself  did  not  regret  being  compelled  to  re- 
main with  him  for  some  time  longer.  To 
speak  the  truth,  the  smile  merely  arose  from  a 
relieved  mind.  Her  conduct  was  not  disap- 
proved, no  blame  had  attached  to  her,  and 
the  course  before  her  was  decided. 

When  Lutwich  had  read  the  note,  she  rose, 
saying,  "  Now  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed,  for,  to 
say  truth,  I  am  somewhat  tired." 

He  would  not  try  to  detain  her;  but  he 
asked,  somewhat  eagerly,  if  she  usually  rose 
early,  and  having  found  that  it  was  her  invar 
riable  custom,  seemed  well  satisfied.     Joseph 
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was  sent  for  his  wife  to  show  Miss  Malcolm 
to  her  bedroom,  and  Lutwich  took  his  young 
companion's  hand  to  bid  her  good-night.  He 
held  it  for  some  time,  having  always  some 
little  thing  more  to  say ;  and  three  several 
times  the  parting  words  were  repeated  between 
them. 

Kate  lay  down  then  to  rest ;  but  sleep 
was  very  coy,  and  did  not  visit  her  pillow 
very  soon.  It  was  not^  the  agitation  she 
had  suffered  from  the  trick  which  had  been 
played  her  that  kept  her  waking ;  it  was  no 
curious  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  :  she 
thought  of  Lutwich,  and  if  not  of  Lutwich 
alone,  the  only  other  image  which  had  a  share 
in  her  reveries  was  that  of  her  dead  father. 
She  thought  of  what  he  would  have  felt,  of  how 
he  would  have  rejoiced  to  know — for  she  knew 
it — that  she  had  won  the  love  not  only  of  a  man 
of  fortune  and  station,  who  could  support,  pro- 
tect, defend  her,  but  whom  she  herself  felt,  she 
could  love  in  return.  Love  is  ever  confiding ; 
but  Kate  Malcolm  was  very  young  and  very 
simple  in  mind.     She  had  met  misfortunes ; 
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she  had  seen  somewhat  of  the  world's  ingrati- 
tude ;  but  she  knew  little  of  any  other  of  all  the 
many  traits  which  strip  off  the  gilding  where- 
with the  foul  things  of  society  are  covered. 
She  had  learned,  mayhap,  that,  according  to 
the  old  adage,  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters," 
but  she  had  not  learned  how  very  little  of  all 
that  glitters  is  gold. 

In  one  point,  indeed,  she  was  right ;  Lut- 
wich  did  love — ay,  with  the  sort  of  love  which 
she  could  have  desired.  The  sight  of  her  at 
her  dying  father's  feet — what  he  had  seen — 
what  he  had  heard — what  he  had  taken  part 
in,  regarding  herself,  had  roused  in  him  all 
that  was  noble  and  generous  in  his  nature ; 
and  there  was  much.  It  had  done  even  more : 
it  had  made  him  regret  most  bitterly  all  that 
was  evil,  all  that  was  rash,  all  that  was  cri- 
minal in  his  conduct  and  character ;  and,  alas ! 
there  was  much  of  that  also. 

After  she  had  left  him,  he  sat  for  more  than 
an  hour  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hand  in 
deep  thought.  He  was  reviewing  life ;  he 
was  criticising  the  past  with  a  severe  eye ;  he 
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was  making  resolutions  for  the  future.  A 
ray  of  innocence,  and  purity,  and  love,  had 
streamed  in  upon  him,  like  a  beam  of  summer 
sunshine  into  a  dark  room ;  and  it  gave  him 
light  to  see  things  he  had  never  seen  before. 
He  took  his  heart  and  cast  it  to  remorse,  to 
gnaw  as  it  would ;  and  there  he  sat  in  deep 
and  bitter  meditation. 

At  length,  springing  up,  he  said  aloud,  "  I 
will  change — I  will  be  a  new  man :  for  what 
vanities  have  I  sacrificed  peace  !  It  may  not 
yet  be  too  late ;"  and  he  retired  to  rest. 

He  slept  not  the  later  the  next  morning  on 
account  of  the  hour  at  which  he  sought  his 
bed;  for  the  morning  was  still  rosy  with  its 
first  light  when  he  rose.  Kate  was  longer; 
and  as  the  time  went  by  he  grew  uneasy,  lest 
people  should  come  to  snatch  her  from  him 
before  he  had  passed  some  moments  more 
with  her  alone.  He  thought  that  everybody 
must  be  as  anxious  to  have  her  near  as  him- 
self. He  could  not  conceive  that  Sir  Charles 
Chevenix  would  sleep  till  nearly  eight,  and 
that  Lady  Chevenix  would  pass  an  hour  at 
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her  toilet,  and  that  breakfast  would  occupy 
nearly    another,    when    Kate    Malcolm    was 
absent  and  had  to  be  brought  back.     But  so 
it  was ;  six,  seven  o'clock  struck  :  nobody  had 
arrived.      There  was  a  light  foot  on  the  stairs. 
It  paused  between  the  two  doors,  as  if  she  had 
forgotten  which  was  the  right  one ;  and  then 
she  entered,  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever  in 
his  eyes,  not  alone  from  the  freshness  of  repose, 
but  from  a  sort  of  conscious  spirit  in  her  eyes 
— a  look  of  soul — of  love  perhaps.  He  met  her 
as  she  advanced,  and  took  her  hand,  and  in- 
quired tenderly  after  her  rest,  and   led   her 
to  a  seat,  and  placed  himself  beside  her,  and 
gazed   at   her   as   if    he  would  fain  engrave 
every  line  of  her  features  deep   on  memory, 
so  that  they  might  never — even  for  an  instant 
— be  effaced  or  obscured. 

She  was  agitated,  and  he  saw  it ;  but  so  was 
he  ;  and  he  could  hardly  find  words  to  speak 
what  he  desired  to  say  :  yes,  he — bold,  rash, 
resolute  as  he  was — felt  agitation  in  speaking  to 
a  young,  timid,  inexperienced  girl.  He  con- 
quered it,  however;  and  in  a  gentle  tone,  that 
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he  might  not  frighten  her,  he  said,  "Sir Charles 
Chevenix  will  soon  be  here  to  take  you  away 
from  me.  My  little  dream  of  happiness  is 
well  nigh  over." 

"  He  will  not  be  here  very  soon/*  replied 
Kate  in  a  very  low  voice  ;  '*  he  is  not  generally 
an  early  riser." 

"  He  will  be  here  too  soon,  whenever  he 
comes,"  said  Lutwich ;  "  and  I  must  not  waste 
our  precious  moments.  I  would  not  speak 
last  night  lest  I  should  agitate — perhaps  alarm 
you ;  but  now — now  when  I  am  so  soon  to 
lose  you,  it  is  no  longer  wrong.  I  must  speak 
all  that  is  in  my  heart.  You  are  soon  going 
from  me — say  Kate,  is  it  to  be  for  ever  ?  Will 
you  not  return  some  day  to  be  the  light  of  my 
dwelling,  the  mistress  of  my  house,  the  wife  of 
one  who  loves  you  as  he  never  thought  to  love 
any  human  being  ?  But  stay,  do  not  answer 
me  yet.  There  is  much  to  be  atoned  for,  much 
to  be  remedied.  With  your  love,  if  I  can  gain 
it — if  I  do  possess  it,"  and  he  drew  a  little 
closer  to  her  side,  as  he  marked  the  varying 
colour  in  her  cheek  and  the  diamond  dew 
gathering  between    her   long   fringed   eyes — 
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"  with  your  love  for  my  guide,  my  support, 
my  reward,  I  can  accomplish  all — anything. 
I  can  conquer  my  own  self ;  I  can  wipe  out  my 
past  acts ;  I  can  renew  life,  and  have  to  thank 
you  for  self-respect,  for  honour,  and  for  virtue, 
as  well  as  happiness.  Before  I  ask  you  to 
give  me  this  dear  hand,  before  I  desire  you  to 
trust  your  peace  to  me,  you  shall  have  proofs 
that  I  am  altogether  changed,  and  that  I  have 
already  begun  the  work  which  love  for  you 
shall  finish — only  tell  me,  Kate,  that  I  may 
hope  for  love  in  return." 

She  answered  him  not — she  could  not 
answer.  The  words  were  spoken  which  she 
had  almost  dreaded  to  hear;  and  they  were 
very,  very  sweet — but  overpowering  too.  She 
leaned  her  forehead  on  her  hands,  with  the 
small  delicate  fingers  covering  her  eyes  ;  but 
the  tears  dropped  through  and  fell  upon  her 
lap.  The  next  moment  she  stretched  forth 
one  hand  and  grasped  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  as 
if  for  support. 

Lutwich  drew  her  gently  towards  him  ;  she 
resisted  not,  but  her  head  fell  gently  on  his 
shoulder.     Her  face  was  very  pale.     She  had 
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fainted.  Laying  her  softly  on  the  sofa,  he  ran 
out  for  water.  He  would  not  call  the  servants, 
for  he  feared  long  interruption ;  and  some  time 
passed  ere  he  could  find  what  he  wanted  and 
return.  When  he  re-entered  the  room,  Kate 
had  raised  herself  a  little  on  her  arm,  and  she 
murmured,  "  Do  not  call  any  one — I  am  better 
— I  shall  be  well  soon — this  is  very  foolish." 

He  approached  her  gently,  and  gave  her 
some  water  to  drink,  kneeling  by  her  side  ;  and 
then  he  bathed  her  temples,  and  then  kissed 
her  hand.  '^  I  was  thinking,"  she  said  at 
length,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  how  happy  my 
poor  father  would  have  been,  if  he  could  have 
seen  this  hour — It  was  too  much  for  me." 

"  Then  can  you  —  do  you — will  you  love 
me?"  said  Lutwich,  eagerly. 

Kate  left  her  hand  in  his,  and  her  cheek 
glowed  again  ;  but  she  was  silent.  He  gazed 
at  her  still  eagerly,  and  said,  "  Oh,  speak  !" 

"  Do  you  not  see  ? "  she  murmured  at 
length,  turning  away  her  head  ;  but  Lutwich's 
lips  found  hers,  and  sealed  there  the  promises 
they  had  made. 

VOL.    II.  p 
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"Forbear — oh,  forbear!"  she  said:  "re- 
member how  I  am  situated,  and  act  generously, 
kindly,  as  you  did  last  night.  Oh,  believe  me, 
that  such  conduct  as  that  is  the  way  to  win 
every  thought  and  feeling  of  a  pure  and  honest 
heart." 

"  IN'ay,  nay,  one  kiss  is  but  a  ratification  of 
our  pledge,"  replied  Lutwich  ;  "  but  I  will  not 
distress  you,  dear  girl.  I  will  ask,  I  will  take 
no  more.  Look  up,  dear  Kate,  and  listen  to 
me  ;  for  I  have  yet  much  to  say." 

And  much  did  he  say,  during  a  conversation 
of  more  than  an  hour,  before  breakfast  was 
ready.  In  general  terms,  he  acknowledged 
again  and  again  many  faults,  though  he  entered 
into  no  details.  He  told  her,  too,  what  was 
true,  that  he  was  of  a  high  and  honourable 
family;  that  he  had  won  some  distinction  in 
arms  ;  that  he  had  set  out  in  life  with  more  than 
competence ;  but  that  expensive  habits,  gay 
associates,  and  a  careless  disposition,  had 
greatly  impaired  his  original  fortune. 

"  I  have  been  hard  pressed,"  he  said,  "  and 
driven  to  many  things  to  keep  up  the  same  style 
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of  living,  the  same  show,  the  same  vain  profu- 
sion ;  but  I  have  now  higher  objects  and  better 
motives  for  a  line  of  conduct  the  complete 
reverse.  Enough  will  be  left,  my  Kate,  of  the 
wreck,  [I  do  believe,  to  leave  us  our  peaceful 
cottage,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life — nay, 
many  of  its  superfluities  ;  and  if  the  lot  be  not 
very  brilliant  I  offer  you,  still  I  think  Kate 
will  not  repine.'* 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered ;  "  I  have  felt 
before  now,  that  with  one  we  love,  even  the 
stings  of  poverty  can  be  cheerfully  borne  ;  but 
competence — bare  competence  is  happiness,  so 
there  be  affection  and  content.  But  will  you 
never  regret,  Lutwich  ?  " 

"  Call  me  Henry,"  he  said.  "  No,  I  will 
never  regret  aught  but  the  past ;  and  my  first 
step  shall  be,  dear  Kate,  to  go  at  once  to 
London,  and  sell  off  all  the  superfluities  there 
— horses,  carriages,  rich  furniture,  everything ; 
to  pay  off  all  I  owe,  discharge  a  host  of 
servants,  who  have  eaten  me  up,  and  reduce 
my  whole  expenditure  to  the  most  humble 
scale." 

p  2 
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"  Then  you  have  two  establishments,"  she 
said,  with  a  look  of  some  surprise. 

"  I  have,  indeed,"  he  answered,  smiling; 
"  and  not  long  since  I  had  three — one  at  New- 
market likewise.  That  I  gave  up  some  six 
months  ago.  Why,  this  cottage,  dear  girl,  I 
once  thought  but  a  poor  shed,  fit  only  to  shelter 
me  and  a  friend  or  two  for  a  night.  Now  it 
shall  be  a  home;  for  it  is  hallowed  to  me. 
You  have  slept  under  its  roof,  you  have 
brightened  it  with  your  presence  :  here  our 
vows  of  love  have  been  plighted;  here  the 
first  real  joys  have  been  experienced  that  I 
have  known  for  years :  henceforth  it  is  for 
me  a  palace  built  up  of  hopes,  and  decorated 
with  memories." 

Oh,  how  the  sweet  girl's  heart  beat  at  his 
words  ;  how  the  dark  and  fearful  period  lately 
passed  threw  out — like  a  black  background — 
the  brilliant  present  and  the  soft  glowing  future. 
And  he  led  her  on,  too,  to  pledge  herself  deeply, 
deeply,  deeply  to  him,  in  the  full  confidence  of 
youthful  love.  Breakfast  came,  and  was  a 
meal   of  joy ;    an   hour   more   passed    by — a 
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waking  dream  of  happiness  ;  and  then  a  grat- 
ing sound  of  distant  wheels  came  with  the  soft 
air  through  the  open  windows,  and  a  bell  rang 
at  the  garden  gate. 

"  It  is  Sir  Charles,"  cried  Kate,  starting  up. 
"  Oh  let  me  run  to  my  room,  Henry,  to  com- 
pose myself  for  a  moment.  What  shall  I  say 
to  him?  shalll  tell  him  ?  " 

"  As  you  please,  love,"  answered  Lutwich ; 
"  perhaps  better  not  at  present.  I  will  tell 
him  soon  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  lay  you 
under  no  restraint  towards  him.  Should  need 
be,  tell  him  ;  but  choose  some  moment  when 
he  is  alone." 

She  had  hardly  left  him  when  the  wheels 
rolled  up  to  the  door ;  but  Lutwich  was  by 
that  time  grave  and  firm  enough.  He  was 
parting  with  Kate  Malcolm :  the  episode  in  his 
strange  life  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  cloud 
seemed  falling  over  him  again.  He  took  one 
turn  in  the  room,  and  his  brow  was  heavy  with 
gloom  when  Sir  Charles  Chevenix  entered. 

"  Ah,  Lutwich,"  cried  the  gay  baronet,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  "  a  thousand  thanks  for 
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your  care  of  Lady  Chevenix's  sweet  little  pro- 
tegee. I  am  sure  you  liave  done  your  best  to 
make  her  happy  and  at  her  ease,  though 
doubtless  the  poor  bird  was  a  little  flattered  to 
find  herself  caged  here  alone  with  such  a  falcon 
as  yourself." 

"  She  was  a  good  deal  agitated  and  alarmed, 
indeed,"  replied  Lutwich,  gravely ;  "  nor  did 
she  know  well  how  to  act — whether  to  trust 
herself  here  for  a  night,  or  to  send  for  a  chaise 
to  Barnet,  as  I  have  not  my  carriage  or  car- 
riage horses  here.  I  took  upon  myself  to  give 
her  my  advice ;  and,  as  she  followed  it,  I  was 
bound  you  know,  Sir  Charles,  to  make  it  prove 
the  best.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  put 
her  mind  at  rest;  and,  though  falcon  enough 
to  strike  a  heron  now  and  then,  I  trust  I  am 
too  noble  a  bird  to  check  at  a  dove." 

*'  But  let  me  hear  the  particulars  of  all  this 
affair,  Lutwich,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "Who 
planned  the  rape  of  the  Sabines — how  you 
happened  to  come  so  fortunately  to  the  rescue, 
&:c.  (fee.  Sec.  My  two  good  friends.  Major 
Brandrum  and   Eeginald  Lisle,  have  set  out 
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early  this  morning  for  St.  Albans,  fancying 
they  have  got  a  clue  to  the  whole,  and  intent 
upon  punishing  the  culprit ;  but  it  would  be 
amusing  if  they  were  all  mistaken,  and  that  I 
should  find  him  out  and  horsewhip  him  before 
them ;  for  you  must  know  they  were  mar- 
vellously stingy  of  their  secret,  and  would 
tell  me  nothing." 

"  For  fear  of  your  taking  out  of  their  hands 
that  which  they  were  resolved  to  do  them- 
selves," said  Lutwich,  with  a  laugh.  "And 
now,  do  you  know.  Sir  Charles,  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  deal  with  you  after  their  fashion. 
You  are  reputed  somewhat  hot ;  I  have  no 
mind,  by  any  indiscretion  of  mine,  to  make 
Lady  Chevenix  a  widow,  and  therefore,  me- 
thinks,  the  best  way  would  be,  for  me  to  hold 
my  tongue  too,  and  leave  Major  Brandrum  to 
settle  the  affair  as  his  wit  and  experience  shall 
suggest." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  "  cried  Sir  Charles,  "  that  is 
all  nonsense.  I  will  be  as  calm  as  a  judge, 
upon  my  word !  But  do  you  really  know  who 
it  is  ?     Can  you  tell,  if  you  would  ?  " 
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"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  I 
can  and  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  provided  you 
promise  me,  upon  your  honour,  to  wreak  no 
vengeance  whatsoever,  except  mere  scorn,  upon 
the  person  whom  I  am  going  to  mention.  He 
is  less  in  fault  than  another,  though  he  is,  of 
course,  responsible.     Will  you  promise  ?  " 

"  It 's  bitter,"  said  the  baronet.  "  Come, 
come,  Lutwich,  be  frank,  and  speak  out." 

"I  will  be  perfectly  frank,  upon  that  one 
condition,"  answered  Lutwich. 

"  Upon  my  life ;  I  think  my  dear  wife  must 
have  sent  off  carrier  pigeons  to  you  all ! "  ex- 
claimed Sir  Charles.  "  I  will  tell  her  when  I 
get  back,  that  she  has  contrived  to  turn  three 
gallant  officers  into  as  many  tender-hearted 
old  women,  who  are  afraid  of  a  young  boy 
like  me,  getting  himself  into  a  scrape  if  they 
give  him  too  much  tether.  Well,  Lutwich,  I 
promise,  if  it  may  be  no  better.  Curiosity 
wins  the  day.     Who  is  the  man  ?  " 

"Sir  Theodore  Broughton,"  replied  Lut- 
wich, still  gravely. 

"  What,  that  whey-faced  boy  ?  "  exclaimed 
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Sir  Charles,  "  tliat  mere  lad  whom  I  saw 
staring  gloomily  at  us,  while  Lisle  and  I  were 
talking  together  by  the  pyramid  of  jDOrt- 
mantles,  at  Dunstable  ?  " 

"  No  other,"  said  Lutwich;  "  and,  moreover, 
it  was  at  Dunstable,  Sir  Charles,  that  he 
thought  fit — urged  on  by  one  of  the  two  evil 
genii  who  have  been  placed  about  him  for  his 
guidance — to  insult  Miss  Malcolm  with  very 
unmistakeable  civilities." 

"A  birch  rod  for  him,"  cried  Sir  Charles 
Chevenix;  "but  let  me  hear  all  about  it.  How 
did  you  find  it  out  ?  " 

Lutwich  informed  him  succinctly  of  the  facts 
as  they  have  already  been  stated,  only  speak- 
ing generally  and  in  vague  terms  of  the  steps 
he  had  taken  after  overhearing  the  conver- 
sation between  Doctor  Gamble  and  his  pupil. 
"  I  determined,"  he  said,  *'  to  have  them  well 
watched,  and  it  was  lucky,  as  it  turned  out, 
that  I  did  so,  my  good  friend.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  I  gave  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  an 
intimation  that  he  had  better  take  care  of 
Miss  Malcolm,  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
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him  concerning  some  particulars  of  her  fami.y 
with  which  he  was  unacquainted." 

"And  which  letter,  unfortunately,  carried 
him  straight  to  town,"  said  Sir  Charles ;  "  he 
did  not  understand  your  hint,  Lutwich;  but 
told  me  he  was  going  to  inquire  about  some 
Mr.  Eaton,  who  is  related  to  her,  one  way 
or  another.  As  for  Gamble,  I  '11  kick  him 
wherever  I  meet  him — I  'm  under  no  bonds  as 
to  him— and  if  he  asks  me  why,  I  '11  tell  him, 
for  not  whipping  a  prurient  schoolboy  enough 
to  teach  him  that  the  daughter  of  a  gallant 
officer  is  not  to  be  insulted." 

"  That  will  be  hardly  a  fair  reading  of  our 
compact,"  said  Lutwich ;  "  but  here  comes 
Miss  Malcolm  herself,  and  though  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  she  will  give  any  favourable 
account  of  her  host's  abilities  to  make  her 
comfortable,  yet  I  trust  she  will  allow  he  had 
every  wish  to  do  so." 

Sir  Charles  Chevenix  met  her  with  frank 
and  fatherly  kindness,  remarked  laughingly 
upon  the  traces  of  tears  on  her  eyelids,  which 
he  ascribed  to  agitation  and  anxiety  about  her 
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situation ;  and  thanking  Lutwich  again  for 
the  care  and  kindness  he  had  shown  her, 
prepared  to  depart,  Kate  Malcohn  gave  her 
lover  her  hand.  Her  heart  was  almost  too 
full  for  words ;  but  she  contrived  to  murmur 
some  expressions  of  deep  gratitude,  and  with* 
out  reply  he  led  her  to  the  side  of  the  carriage 
with  his  face  very  sad. 

"  By  the  way,  I  had  forgot,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  just  as  he  was  about  to  follow  her 
into  the  vehicle.  "Jarvis  told  me  to  ask  if 
you  could  dine  with  him  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day,|  Lutwich  1  To-day  he  is  going  to 
London  again." 

"  To-morrow  with  pleasure,"  replied  Colonel 
Lutwich.  "  This  morning  I  have  business  of 
importance  in  town,  myself;"  and  the  hour 
being  settled,  Sir  Charles  got  into  the  carriage. 
As  they  drove  homeward,  he  listened  both  with 
surprise  and  pleasure,  to  some  scattered  details 
of  the  delicate  kindness  which  his  young  com- 
panion had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  her  de- 
liverer, during  the  preceding  evening. 

"  He  is  a  fine,  gallant,  honourable  fellow," 
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said  the  baronet,  when  she  had  done ;  "  a  little 
wild,  my  fair  young  friend,  and  lives  a  stage 
or  two  beyond  his  means,  they  say ;  but  true 
metal  at  bottom,  and  one  who  would  not  injure 
or  offend  an  innocent  and  unprotected  girl  for 
the  world,  I  do  believe." 
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CHAPTER    XL 

Captain  Donovan  was  seated  in  an  inn  at 
Dover,  waiting  for  the  sailing  of  the  ship  or 
packet-boat  which  was  to  convey  him  to  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Calais.  The  relations 
between  England  and  France  were  at  that 
time  in  what  is  called,  a  very  ticklish  state,  and 
the  traveller  had  encountered  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  passport,  which  had  prevented 
his  departure  from  the  shores  of  England  on 
the  preceding  day.  He  was  somewhat  impa- 
tient, indeed,  to  set  out ;  for  Captain  Donovan 
had  his  own  particular  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  he 
had  been  deprived  of  them  for  a  longer  period 
than  usual ;  but  still  his  thoughts  were  at  that 
moment  turned  to  other  things ;  and  so  intent 
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was  his  mind  upon  them,  too,  that  he  heard  not 
how  the  wind  whistled  and  the  sea  roared. 

"  He  's  in  good  hands,"  said  Donovan,  men- 
tally ;  *'  he  's  in  good  hands.  Master  Gamble 
knows  his  part,  and  he  will  play  it  out.  If  he 
does  not  reach  one-and-twenty,  I  have  no  one 
to  account  to  but  myself.  It  is  getting  devilish 
near,  however;  and  some  progress  must  be  made. 
I  will  give  them  three  months,  and  then  see 
what  is  to  be  done." 

He  paused,  and  rising,  walked  to  the  window 
which  looked  out  upon  the  port,  murmuring, 
"  I  wonder  when  this  cursed  boat  will  sail.  It 
is  blowing  very  hard. — Why,  who  the  deuce  is 
that  passing?"  he  continued,  as  a  figure  hurried 
rapidly  across  the  window.  "  Gamble,  upon  my 
life!  The  lad  must  be  dead. — He  would  not.leave 
him,  I  am  sure ;"  and  throwing  up  the  sash,  he 
called  out,  "  Gamble — Doctor  Gamble  !  " 

The  worthy  doctor  turned  and  looked  at  him, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  captain,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  sir ;  I  was  looking  for  you,  but  could  get 
no  information  as  to  where  you  had  put  up." 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  cried  Donovan,  and 
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while  Gamble  walked  round  to  the  door  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  a  look  of 
savage  triumph  came  over  Donovan's  face.  "  It 
must  be  so,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  ft  must 
be  so  ! — Some  accident,  or  perhaps  a  duel." 

The  next  minute  Doctor  Gamble  entered, 
looked  round  the  room  to  see  that  there  was  no 
one  in  it  except  his  pupil's  guardian,  and  then 
advancing  to  Captain  Donovan,  said,  with  - 
grave  and  respectful  look,  "  I  have  something 
serious  to  tell  you,  sir,  which  will  require  you 
to  put  off  your  voyage." 

"  Oh,  that  is  easily  done.  Gamble,"  replied 
Captain  Donovan ;  ''  what  is  it  ?  Has  any 
thing  happened  to  Sir  Theodore?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has,"  answered  the 
doctor ;  "  a  very  serious  affair,  indeed." 

"  Well,  well,  out  with  it !  Don't  keep  me 
in  suspense,"  cried  Donovan ;  *'  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  " 

"  Why  you  must  know,  captain,"  replied  the 
tutor,  "  that  he  thought  fit  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Malcolm 
— who  is  dead  by  the  way — but  that  does  not 
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matter,  for  she  is  under  the  guardianship  of  that 
fire-eating  devil,  with  whom  you  sent  him  to 
town,  Major  Brandrum,  or  Major  Ravenous 
Crow.  Sir  Theodore,  as  she  was  somewhat 
coy,  made  up  a  little  scheme  for  carrying  her 
off.  I  could  not  thwart  him  in  his  proceedings 
you  know,  captain ;  and,  indeed,  you  told  me 
not ;  *  lest  the  young  horse  should  kick  over 
the  traces,' as  you  justly  apprehended." 

*^  There,  there,  never  mind  what  you  could 
do,  or  what  you  could  not  do,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Donovan,  sharply,  "  on  wdth  your  tale, 
man." 

"  Well,  the  scheme  failed,"  continued  Doctor 
Gamble ;  "  the  girl  cried  out  when  she  found 
they  were  not  taking  her  to  London ;  a  fellow 
was  going  by  on  horseback  and  stopped  the 
chaise;  and  somehow  your  two  good  friends. 
Messieurs  Brandrum  and  Lisle,  instantly  fixed 
upon  Sir  Theodore  and  your  humble  servant 
as  the  parties  concerned  in  "  the  abduction,"  as 
they  called  it.  They  tracked  us  down  to  St. 
Albans,  with  the  fierceness  and  shrewdness .  of 
two  bloodhounds,  and  w^hile  we  were  quietly 
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breakfasting  in  the  coffee-room  with  another 
gentleman  or  two,  in  they  came,  horsewhip  in 
hand.  Two  or  three  words  to  Sir  Theodore ;  and 
an  evasive  answer  on  his  part,  was  all  that  passed ; 
and  they  set  to.  The  major  horsewhipped 
him,  and  the  captain  horsewhipped  me ;  and, 
'pon  my  life  !  I  have  not  had  such  another  flog- 
ging since  I  got  from  under  old  Burgess's  rod." 

"Well,  well,  what  followed?"  demanded 
Donovan;  "did  Sir  Theodore  call  him  out? 
Have  they  fought  ?  " 

"  It  might  all  have  been  avoided,"  replied 
Doctor  Gamble  ;  "  but,  unfortunately,  there  was 
a  wild  Irish  fellow  in  the  room  who  instantly 
took  upon  him  to  act  as  Sir  Theodore's  friend, 
doing  things  in  the  most  gingerly  manner,  as  if 
cold  iron  and  hair  triggers  were  mere  matters 
of  etiquette.  He  offered  to  do  the  same  for 
me,  but  I  begged  to  decline  his  friendship — 
d — n  him — and  finding  that  the  meeting  is  to 
take  place  to-morrow,  at  the  back  of  Montague- 
house,  I  hurried  down  here  to  find  you, 
knowing  by  your  last  letter  that  you  must  be 
crossing  about  this  time." 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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'^  And  so  I  must,"  replied  Captain  Donovan, 
sternly,  putting  his  hands  behind  his  back ;  '*  I 
have  business  of  importance  to  transact  which 
cannot  be  delayed.  The  young  fool  must 
brew  as  he  has  baked — he  has  made  his  bed, 
let  him  lie  upon  it.  I  shall  be  off  in  half  an 
hour." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir!"  exclaimed  Doctor  Gam- 
ble, whose  interests  it  did  not  at  all  suit  that  Sir 
Theodore  Broughton  should  be  removed  from 
his  superintendence  by  a  pistol-ball  or  a  lunge 
of  a  small  sword. — But  just  as  he  spoke  the 
door  opened,  and  a  rough-looking  man  ap- 
peared, touching  his  hat  to  Captain  Donovan, 
without  taking  it  off. 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  intruder,  "Captain 
Butler  sent  me  up  to  say,  there 's  no  chance  of 
the  boat  getting  out  to-day.  The  wind's  dead 
against  her  and  blowing  a  gale." 

"There,  there!"  cried  Doctor  Gamble,  "now 
you  have  no  excuse.'* 

"I  seek  no  excuse,  sir,"  cried  Donovan, 
turning  on  him  fiercely ;  "  take  care  what  you 
say." 
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*'  But,  my  dear  sir,  my  dear  captain,  you 
really  must  interfere,"  said  the  tutor.  "You 
do  not  consider  he  is  but  nineteen." 

"  Lisle  shot  Sir  Charles  Chevenix  when  he 
was  younger,"  answered  Donovan,  gloomily; 
"if  the  young  man  will  get  himself  into  such 
scrapes,  he  must  abide  the  consequences." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  stop  it  myself,"  said 
Gamble,  in  a  determined  tone.  "  The  lad 
does  not  want  to  fight  unless  he  is  driven  to  it ; 
and  I  will  stop  it." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  asked  Captain  Dono- 
van, in  a  sharp  tone, 

"  I  will  go  back  directly,"  replied  the  tutor, 
who  saw  he  had  got  an  advantage,  *'  and  give 
information  at  Bow-street,  telling  the  magistrate 
that  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  persuade  you  to 
interfere ;  but  that,  being  a  military  man,  you 
will  not,  although  you  are  his  relation,  guardian, 
and  next  heir  to  his  property." 

*'  Sir ! "  exclaimed  Donovan,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  and  then  he  stood  glaring  at  him  for 
a  full  minute,  with  the  look  of  a  tiger  ready  to 
spring.      But  Doctor  Gamble  had  gone,  too  far 

Q  2 
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to  recede,  and  after  a  brief  pause  he  aslced, 
*'  Shall  I,  in  so  speaking,  say  anything  but  the 
truth?" 

*'  Truth !  "•'  said  Donovan,  with  a  bitter 
sneer  curhng  his  lip ;  '^  what  do  you  care  for 
truth  ?  "  and  turning  away,  he  walked  moodily 
to  the  window  again. 

The  tutor  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  taking  up  his  hat  which  he  had  laid  down 
upon  the  table,  he  said,  "  Well,  captain,  as  you 
will  not  go,  I  must." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  other,  in  a  milder  tone, 
but  still  one  of  much  vexation;  "this  is  the 
greatest  annoyance  in  the  world.  I  promised 
to  be  at  Amiens  yesterday,  but  could  not  get 
ray  passport  signed ;  and  now  I  shall  be  kept 
till  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Doctor 
Gamble,  with  a  sly  leer;  "she  will  wait  for 
you." 

Donovan  laughed  somewhat  affectedly,  say- 
ing, "  You  are  a  fool.  Gamble ;  but  if  I  must 
go,  I  must.  Only  remember  this  is  the  last 
time  I  will  interfere  in  such  a  business.     I  may 
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chance  to  get  myself  shot  instead  of  him,  for 
meddling  in  such  affairs;  and  I  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  in  the  world  yet." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  answered  Gamble,  drily ; 
*'but  now,  as  you  have  taken  your  resolution, 
let  us  set  out  at  once." 

Captain  Donovan,  however,  contrived  to 
create  a  great  number  of  delays.  Had  the 
packet-boat  been  about  to  sail  at  the  hour  which 
had  been  stated,  he  certainly  would  have  been 
too  late — if  he  really  required  so  much  time  to 
pack  up  his  portmanteau.  Then  he  must  needs 
dine  before  he  went,  trying  to  reconcile  Doctor 
Gamble  to  his  procrastination  by  the  delicacy 
of  the  viands  he  ordered.  The  time  for  starting, 
however,  at  length  arrived;  and  though  Cap- 
tain Donovan  would  not  afford  four  horses^ 
away  went  he  and  the  tutor  at  a  very  tolerable 
rate  ;  but  as  they  were  in  a  hack  post-chaise> 
which  had  to  be  changed  at  every  stage,  there 
were  numerous  opportunities  of  wasting  time, 
which  Donovan  took  advantage  of.  At  other 
moments  he  lay  back  dozing  in  the  chaise; 
or,  putting   out   his   head,    told    the   post-boy 
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not  to  break  their  necks  by  rattling  do,wn  hill ; 
or  meditating  over  the  perfections  and  qualities 
of  Doctor  Gamble,  wished  that  he  were  not 
quite  so  much  in  his  secrets. 

The  morning  was  grey  when  they  reached 
London ;  but  Gamble,  who  understood  the 
game  only  too  well,  called  to  the  post-boy, 
without  asking  any  permission,  to  drive  straight 
to  the  back  of  Montague-house,  as  fast  as 
he  could  go ;  and  away  they  went.  As  they 
came  near,  Donovan  listened  for  the  crack 
of  a  pistol,  but  all  was  still;  and  when  they 
reached  the  road  (which  at  that  time  ran  at 
the  back  of  what  is  now  Portman-square,)  and 
looked  over  the  hedge  into  the  neighbouring 
field,  they  saw  a  group  of  three  persons,  con- 
sisting of  Major  Brandrum,  Reginald  Lisle, 
and  a  gentleman  in  black;  while  coming  over 
the  stile  appeared  Sir  Theodore  Broughton 
and  another  young  man,  seven  or  eight  years 
older. 

'^  There  they  are,"  cried  Doctor  Gamble ; 
"  now,  let  us  be  quick.  Pull  up,  boy  !  Pull 
up  ! " 
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Donovan  had  by  this  time  taken  his  reso- 
lution, and  merely  saying,  sternly,  '^  Leave  the 
whole  to  me,  sir,"  he  sprang  out  of  the  chaise, 
while  Doctor  Gamble  followed  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  having  certain  reminiscences  of 
Reginald  Lisle's  handiwork,  which  rendered  too 
near  an  approach  to  that  gentleman  unplea- 
sant. In  one  minute,  Captain  Donovan  was 
over  the  hedge  and  close  to  the  would-be  com- 
batants ;  and  to  have  seen  him  at  that  moment, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  no  one  could 
be  more  eager  to  prevent  his  ward  from  sufrer- 
ing  the  consequences  of  his  lil-conduct. 

"  What  is  this,  gentlemen  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  loud  and  stern  tone ;  "  what  is  this, 
sir?"  and  he  bent  his  brows  upon  Sir  Theo- 
dore with  a  frown  which  had  often  made  the 
youth  shrink  into  himself  in  terror.  Nor  was 
it  without  effect  even  now ;  for  although  Sir 
Theodore  had  been  able  at  once  to  assume 
a  new  character  with  a  man  whom  he  despised 
like  Doctor  Gamble,  there  was  a  sort  of  dark 
enthralling  spell  connected  with  his  very 
earliest  memories  of  the  man  now  before  him. 
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whicli  lie  could  not  shake  off;  and  for  a 
nnnute  after  Donovan's  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance,  the  young  baronet  stood  silent, 
with  his  ejes  turned  to  the  ground. 

His  Irish  companion,  however,  undertook 
to  answer  for  him,  saying,  with  a  strong 
Irish  accent,  "  The  matter,  sir,  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Those  gentlemen  just  coming  near, 
thought  fit  to  horsewhip  both  our  young  friend 
here  and  a  person  I  understand  to  be  his 
tutor, — that  person  there  behind — which,  in- 
deed, any  gentleman  has  a  right  to  do  to 
another,  if  he  considers  himself  aggrieved. 
Our  young  friend  here  thought  fit  in  return 
to  call  his  assailant  to  account  in  the  usual 
way,  which  any  gentleman  has  a  right  to  do 
also." 

"  If  he  have  arrived  at  the  years  of  discre- 
tion," said  Donovan,  sternly. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter," 
said  the  other,  who  could  not  comprehend 
that  the  person  newly  arrived  had  any  autho- 
rity in  the  affair.  ''  ]Now,  you  look  very  much 
like  a  gentleman,  sir,  so  I  will  just  beg  you 
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either  to   withdraw,    or   stand   quiet   and  not 
meddle." 

Captain  Donovan  laughed.  "Very  good," 
he  said;  "and  see  this  boy,  my  ward,  shot 
before  my  face.  Sir,  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken ;  and  if  you  do  not  very  speedily  take 
your  case  away,  and  be  off,  you  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  Bow-street  in  five 
minutes. — No  blustering,  sir,  if  you  please. 
We  know  how  to  deal  with  gentlemen  of  your 
warlike  propensities;  and  I  can  tell  you  you 
have  not  too  much  time  to  spare.  Now,  Major 
Brandrum,  what  apology  do  you  demand  of 
Sir  Theodore  Broughton  ?  He  shall  make  it 
immediately,  for  I  am  informed  of  what  has 
occurred,  and  see  that  it  is  due." 

"  I  will  make  none,"  murmured  the  young 
man,  in  a  low  but  determined  voice. 

Major  Brandrum,  however,  saved  all  con- 
tention on  the  subject,  by  his  reply.  "  I  have 
no  apology  to  require,  Captain  Donovan," 
he  said ;  "  Sir  Theodore  Broughton  thought 
fit  to  behave  to  a  young  lady,  whom  I  have 
adopted  as  my  child,  in  a  manner  both  rascally 
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and  ungentlemanlike,  and  not  the  less  un- 
gentlemanlike  because  it  was  rascally,  nor  the 
less  rascally  because  it  was  ungentlemanlike. 
Seeing  that  he  is  a  mere  lad — though  he 
thinks  himself  a  man— I  punished  him  as  a 
lad,  and  horsewhipped  him  soundly.  I  never, 
however,  refuse  to  fight,  when  any  body  asks 
me;  and,  therefore,  I  came  here  by  his  ap- 
pointment, though  the  morning  is  windy  and 
the  hour  somewhat  early." 

"  It  might  have  been  better  to  treat  him 
as  a  boy  to  the  end,  major,"  replied  Donovan. 
*'  However,  you  are  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman 
of  honour,  and  I,  being  in  the  same  service, 
must  make  allowance  for  professional  prejudices. 
I  may  trust,  however,  to  your  good  feeling,  I 
am  sure,  to  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
give  him  another  meeting  while  I  am  absent 
from  England,  as  business  of  importance  calls 
me  to  France." 

"  I  really  cannot  tell,  sir,"  replied  Bran- 
drum  ;  "  it  entirely  depends  upon  his  own  con- 
duct. In  reference  to  this  affair,  I  certainly 
shall  not  meet  him  again  ;  for  once  is  enough 
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in  all  conscience  ;  but  if  he  still  thinks  fit  to 
behave  ill  to  any  one  under  my  protection,  I 
shall  most  likely  treat  him  as  I  did  before, 
and  then  things  must  take  their  course  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Come,  Lisle :  I  think 
we  have  had  enough  of  this,  and  we  are  likely 
to  get  blown  away  in  this  wind." 

Thus  saying,  he  walked  away,  followed  by 
Reginald  Lisle  and  the  gentleman  in  black. 
They  reached  a  hackney  coach  which  was 
waiting  for  them  in  the  other  road,  and  when 
they  were  seated.  Lisle,  who  bore  a  greatly 
puzzled  look,  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  This  is 
curious.  Crow." 

"Very!"  said  Major  Bran  drum,  drily;  and 
then  added,  "we  have  been  doing  the  fellow 
injustice  in  our  hearts.  His  conduct  is  cer- 
tainly strange  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  can 
entertain  no  sinister  designs  such  as  I  had 
fancied." 

In  the  mean  time  Captain  Donovan  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  Sir 
Theodore  Broughton,  whose  Irish  friend  hav- 
ing a  much  greater  antipathy  to  incarceration 
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than  to  a  pistol  bullet,  had  disappeared  some- 
what rapidly  from  the  scene  of  action,  after  the 
officers  of  Bow-street  had  been  mentioned.  To 
remonstrate  with  the  youth  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  to  treat  him  altogether  as  a  boy  was 
not  possible,  and  would  not  have  been  expedient 
according  to  Donovan's  views,  even  if  it  had 
been.  He  therefore  determined  to  cut  his 
sermon  very  short,  on  the  pretence  of  anxiety 
to  get  back  to  Dover  at  once;  and  in  a  few 
short  sentences,  severe  enough,  though  mingled 
with  a  sarcastic  jest  here  and  there,  he  pointed 
out  all  that  a  commonplace  view  of  dissipation 
and  duelling  could  suggest — very  well  knowing, 
that  commonplaces  never  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  the  way  of  warning  or  dissuasion. 
He  looked  three  times  at  Doctor  Gamble  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  the  tutor 
did  not  at  all  like;  but  whatever  it  was  that 
fermented  in  his  mind  at  the  moment,  it 
brought  forth  nothing;  and  leaving  his  ward 
still  under  the  guidance  of  his  ill-chosen  tutor, 
he  quitted  them,  and  took  his  way  back  at 
once  towards  the  sea-coast. 
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When  Donovan  was  seated  in  the  chaise  and 
rolling  away  from  London,  he  ground  his  teeth 
bitterly,  murmuring,  "  Ay,  Master  Gamble,  your 
day  will  come.  In  the  mean  time,  your  vices 
and  licentiousness  will  do  my  work  for  me,  while 
you  think  you  are  doing  your  own." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Abon  Hassan  wished  to  be  Caliph  for  only 
one  day ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could  be 
a  woman  for  only  one  day.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood, I  would  not  for  the  world  be  one  for 
any  longer  space,  as  I  look  upon  it  that  woman, 
like  every  weak  thing,  is  hardly  used  by  man. 
If  1  could  have  my  wish,  I  might  perhaps  be 
able  afterwards  to  give  the  reader  some  account 
of  the  feelings  of  Mary  Chevenix,  as  Reginald 
Lisle  sat  beside  her  at  supper,  where  we  left  him 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  volume. 
As  a  man,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
accurately.  The  general  facts,  indeed,  I  can 
state  ;  but  all  those  minute  shades  of  emotion, 
those  fine  soft  lines  of  feeling,  which  display 
the  principal  difference   between  the  mind  of 
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■woman  and  that  of  man,  I  must  pass  over  in 
silence.  One  must  be,  or  have  been,  a  woman, 
to  know  them — and,  perhaps,  something  more 
than  a  woman,  to  tell  them. 

When  Reginald  first  entered  the  room,  where 
she  and  Lady  Chevenix  had  been  sitting  up  for 
the  return  of  her  father  and  Sir  Harry  Jarvis, 
her  sensations  were  strangely  mingled.  The 
joy  and  surprise  of  seeing  him,  and  her  un- 
certainty as  to  what  character  he  had  come  in, 
and  what  was  his  motive  for  coming,  together 
with  some  apprehension  as  to  what  might  be 
her  mother's  conduct  and  demeanour  towards 
him,  were  enough  to  agitate  her  greatly;  but 
through  all  other  emotions  stole  one  small 
thread  of  doubt,  which,  however  thin  and 
filmy,  chequered  and  dimmed  the  golden  web 
of  love  and  hope  most  sadly. 

When  she  gave  him  her  hand,  it  trembled, 
and  her  cheek  varied  through  every  hue  of  the 
rose,  from  nearly  white  to  crimson.  But  when 
she  looked  up  in  his  face,  the  expression  with 
which  he  regarded  her,  the  deep  and  intense 
love  in  his  eyes  made  her  hand  tremble  still 
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more,  but  made  her  heart  flutter  also  with 
renewed  trust.  Had  any  one  spoken  for  an 
hour,  with  the  tongue  of  eloquence  itself,  upon 
the  theme  of  Reginald  Lisle's  constancy,  and 
truth,  and  affection,  the  result  would  have  been 
less  than  the  effect  of  that  one  look. 

Let  us  pass  over  all  explanations  and  minor 
particulars — how  Lady  Chevenix  told  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  said  she  had  not  known  how 
to  act,  and  how  she  and  Mary  had  had  a  very 
anxious  dinner,  and  how  she  was  sure  her 
husband  and  Sir  Harry  would  be  half  tired 
half  famished  to  death,  and  how  she  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  ordering  the  cook  to  exercise 
his  best  skill  on  the  supper,  and  how  it  would 
be  on  the  table  directly,  now  that  they  were 
returned.  Nor  should  I  wish  to  detain  the 
reader,  to  describe  how  Reginald  Lisle  and 
Major  Brandrum  washed  their  hands,  and 
brushed  the  dirt  oft^  their  persons,  and  con- 
sulted together  for  a  minute  or  two  before 
supper.  It  was  all  very  right  at  the  time ; 
but  we  have  nothina;  to  do  with  it.  Let  us 
seat  Reginald  once  more  beside  her  he  loved. 
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and  tell  what  was  Lady  Chevenix's  demeanour 
towards  him ;  for  that  was  a  point  in  regard  to 
which  he  and  Mary,  too,  were  not  a  little 
anxious. 

She  was  civil  enough ;  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  way  to  describe  her  conduct ;  but 
what  a  different  thins;  that  is  from  beinfy 
cordial.  She  failed  in  no  rule  of  politeness  ; 
she  was  not  even  cold  and  distant.  Her 
husband's  presence  and  his  known  wishes 
shielded  Reginald  from  that  negative  kind  of 
repulsion ;  for  Lady  Chevenix  was  a  really 
good  woman,  and  wished  to  please  her  hus- 
band very  much ;  but  still  she  was  not  cordial. 
She  could  not  forget  that  Lisle  had  fought  a  duel 
with  Sir  Charles,  and  wounded  him  severely. 
She  did  not  forget  it ;  indeed,  she  did  not  try ; 
and  Reginald  felt  it.  Nor  was  it  without  effect 
upon  his  own  demeanour.  He  said  to  himself, 
"  It  is  evident  that  Lady  Chevenix  is  not  well 
disposed  towards  me.  I  must  contrive  to  win 
her  esteem,  to  teach  her  to  forget  that  unfor- 
tunate affair,  before  I  venture  to  press  my  suit, 
or  even  to  show  my  love  openly.     Although 

VOL.II.  R 
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she  is  all  submission  to  her  husband,  yet  I 
know  right  well  how  much  a  mother's  opinion 
must  influence  a  father  in  such  circumstances ; 
how  the  private  ear  of  affection  will  listen  even 
to  arguments  unreasonable  ;  how  the  whispered 
•word  will  damage  ;  the  reiterated  objection  will 
have  weight.  She  sees  not  that  I  love  her 
daughter — they  none  of  them  see  it,  but  Mary 
herself;  and  I  must  not  let  them  see  it,  till  I 
have  won  upon  their  regard  as  well  as  hers." 

I  know  not  whether  the  resolution  was  wise 
or  foolish  ;  but  one  effect  it  had,  which  was  un- 
fortunate. It  put  a  restraint  upon  his  manner 
towards  Mary  herself;  it  made  it  far  less  warm, 
far  less  tender  than  love  might  well  have  been, 
even  under  the  restrictions  of  society.  Mary 
thought  his  conduct  strange ;  the  thin  thread 
of  doubt  appeared  again,  running  throughout 
the  web  of  hope,  and  she  was  very  silent  during 
the  rest  of  the  meal. 

At  length,  the  party  rose  to  retire  to  rest, 
and  Major  Brandrum  significantly  informed 
Sir  Harry  Jarvis  that  he  and  his  young 
companion    should    most    probably    ride    on 
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to  St.  Albans,  before  breakfast,  on  business  of 
importance. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go  with  you,  major," 
said  Sir  Charles  Chevenix ;  but  his  wife  in- 
stantly interposed,  saying,  "You  forget,  my  dear 
Charles,  you  will  have  to  go  over  to  Colonel 
Lutwich's  for  Miss  Malcolm,  as  Sir  Harry  has 
just  told  you,  he  must  be  all  day  in  London." 

Sir  Charles  Chevenix  thought  that  his  wife 
could  fulfil  that  task  as  well  as  himself;  but 
he  knew  her  habits,  both  of  mind  and  body  ; 
he  knew  that  there  would  be  a  hundred  ob- 
jections to  overcome,  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  war  with ;  and  therefore  he  merely  replied, 
"  I  had  forgot." 

"  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  make  Jarworth 
your  half-way  house  on  the  way  back,"  said  Sir 
Harry  Jarvis,  addressing  Major  Brandrum  and 
Lisle.  "  I  shall  be  absent  to-morrow,  myself;  but 
Chevenix  and  her  ladyship,  and  my  fair  young 
friend  here,  will  entertain  you.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  staying, 
I  will  endeavour  to  induce  Colonel  Lutwich  to 
meet  you  at  dinner." 

R  2 
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Both  Major  Brandriim  and  Reginald  Lisle 
promised  to  take  Jarworth  Park  on  their  return 
from  St.  Albans ;  and  the  major  charged  one  of 
Sir  Harry's  servants  with  a  note  to  London, 
requiring  somewhat  more  suitable  habiliments 
for  a  dinner  table  than  those  in  which  they  had 
ridden  thither. 

On  the  following  morning,  early,  they  set  out 
for  St.  Albans ;  and  with  a  part  of  what  was 
done  there,  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
After  the  scene  in  the  coffee-room  of  one  inn, 
they  returned  exceedingly  calmly  to  the  other ; 
the  major  laughing  heartily  at  the  contortions 
of  Doctor  Gamble,  under  the  lash  of  Reginald 
Lisle,  which  he  had  not  failed  to  remark  even 
while  inflicting  a  similar  but  more  moderate 
dose  of  the  same  medicine  upon  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton. 

"  I  wonder,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  how  that 
fellow  would  bear  a  slow  fire,  with  splinters  of 
resinous  pine  stuck  into  the  calves  of  his  fat 
legs.  Heavens !  what  a  shout  the  Slippery 
Snake,  and  Bald  Eagle,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
tribe  would  have  set  up,  to  see  him  writhing 
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SO  under  such  a  puny  thing  as  a  horsewhip. 
They  would  have  danced  themselves  mad  with 
delight." 

Reginald  was  somewhat  graver ;  and,  when 
they  had  reached  their  inn,  and  ordered  their 
breakfast,  he  called  for  a  newspaper ;  and  one 
of  the  meagre,  yellow  things,  so  denominated 
in  that  day,  was  brought  him  by  the  waiter, 
over  which  he  cast  his  eyes,  somewhat  in- 
differently at  first.  After  a  while,  however, 
a  sudden  eagerness  seemed  to  seize  him  :  his 
eye  was  fixed  intently  on  the  page ;  and,  after 
reading  a  few  lines  more,  he  exclaimed,  "  Here 
is  intelligence,  indeed.  Crow  !  The  enemy  have 
landed  on  the  west  coast,  and  plundered  a 
village.  It  is  not  well  ascertained,  whether 
it  was  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  or  the  crew  of 
the  American  squadron,  which  had  been  hang- 
ing about  upon  the  coast.  But  the  news  is 
certain." 

"  A  chance  of  active  employment,  Lisle," 
replied  the  major.  "  Well,  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  provide  for  this  girl,  fight  this  boy, 
and  then  I  am   ready.     To   say  truth,   I  am 
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tired  of  inactivity,  and  should  have  to  do 
some  exceedingly  extravagant  thing  very  soon, 
just  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  existence. 
Well,  here  comes  breakfast ;  and,  as  soon  as 
that  is  over,  let  us  march.  Perhaps  Sir  Harry 
may  bring  back  a  budget  of  news  from  London 
to-night." 

But  neither  Lisle  nor  his  friend  were  des- 
tined to  stay  long  at  Jarworth  Park.  They 
rode  thither  rapidly,  for  Reginald  was  not 
without  hopes  of  gaining  Mary's  ear  for  a  few 
dear  private  moments ;  but  the  first  words  of 
Sir  Harry's  butler  were,  "Your  servant,  sir, 
has  come  down  with  your  things  from  London, 
wishing  to  see  you  directly,  and  Major  Bran- 
drum  too." 

"What  does  he  want?"  asked  Lisle,  with 
the  impatience  of  apprehended  disappointment. 

"  He  has  got  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  from  the 
commander-in-chief,"  replied  the  butler,  "and 
one  for  the  major  too.  I  will  call  him  up 
directly :  he  is  in  the  servants'  hall." 

Without  quitting  the  vestible,  Reginald 
received  the  lett( "  where  he  stood.     It  was  a 
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mere  formal  epistle,  requiring  him  to  put  all 
other  things  aside,  and  report  himself  at  head 
quarters  without  any  delay.  There  was  also  a 
vague  hint  that  his  services  might  be  wanted 
immediately  in  the  field;  for  official  brevity 
had  not  then  reached  its  climax ;  but  still  the 
epistle  was  dry  and  impenetrable  enough.  The 
letter  to  Major  Brandrum  was  precisely  the 
same,  written  by  the  same  clerk,  in  the  same 
hand,  and  the  same  words,  and  signed  by  the 
same  officer. 

"We  must  take  wing  at  once,  Regy,"  said 
the  Ravenous  Crow;  "the  service  bears  no  delay, 
and  the  order  is  peremptory." 

"'  We  must  see  if  Lady  Chevenix  and  Sir 
Charles  are  within,  in  order  to  make  our  ex- 
cuses," said  Reginald.  The  major  smiled  ; 
bat  the  butler,  who  had  been  standing  by,  put 
an  end  to  Captain  Lisle's  hope,  even  of  one 
more  glimpse,  by  saying,  "  Sir  Charles  has  not 
returned  yet,  sir ;  and  her  ladyship  is  out  walk- 
ing with  Miss  Chevenix." 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  trust  you  to  bear  our 
apology,   my  good  friend,"  said  Major  Bran- 
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drum.  "Pray  inform  Sir  Harry  how  deeply 
we  regret  not  being  able  to  stay  to  dinner; 
and  here,  show  him  that  letter;  he  will  see 
by  that,  what  it  is  that  hurries  us  away  so 
fast."  Thus  saying,  he  passed  out,  and  re] 
mounted  his  horse,  while  Reginald  only  re- 
mained to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  his 
servant  for  following  with  his  baggage. 

When  Mary  Chevenix  returned,  about  half 
an  hour  after  her  lover  had  departed,  she  had 
the  disappointment  of  finding  that  he  had 
been  there,  and  gone  again  ;  and  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment it  was,  for  she  had  been  dreaming  a 
dream  of  spending  half  an  hour  with  him  before 
dinner,  at  some  time,  and  in  some  spot,  where 
they  could  speak  all  they  felt,  and  where  he, 
she  hoped,  might  explain  all  that  seemed 
strange.  The  letter  was  shown  to  her,  how- 
ever. She  saw  that  Lisle  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey ;  and  as  she  was  not  in  the  least  of  a 
captious  nature,  she  did  not  even  fancy,  that 
he  could  have  found  an  excuse  if  he  had  been 
very  much  in  love. 

Her  father  returned  shortly  after  with  Kate 
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Malcolm  ;  and,  perhaps.  Lady  Chevenix  re- 
ceived the  fair  truant  more  warmly  than  her 
daughter  did,  for  there  was  still  that  little  dark 
thread  of  doubt  which  Mary  could  not  remove, 
do  what  she  would. 

"  I  will  try  before  I  sleep  to  tear  it  out, 
even  if  I  tear  my  own  heart  too,"  she  thought ; 
and  she  listened  to  all  Kate  told  her  mother 
of  the  kindness  and  delicacy  with  which 
Colonel  Lutwich  had  treated  her,  with  much 
interest,  even  under  her  quiet  demeanour.  The 
three  ladies  were  alone  together,  for  Sir 
Charles  went  at  once  to  write  letters ;  and 
Lady  Chevenix  questioned  Kate  closely  as  to 
the  person  who  had  practised  so  base  a  stra- 
tagem upon  her,  and  his  object.  Even  before  two 
women,  the  subject  embarrassed  the  poor  girl ; 
but  her  catechist  wrung  Sir  Theodore  Brough- 
ton's  name  from  her,  and  then  exclaimed,  "Why, 
surely  some  one  told  me  he  was  in  the  inn  at 
Dunstable  on  the  night  of  the  fire." 

*'  He  was,  indeed,"  answered  Kate  Mal- 
colm;  "he  insulted  me  very  grossly  there; 
but  Captain  Lisle  came  up  and " 
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But  the  remembrance  of  that  night  op- 
pressed her ;  and  while  her  cheek  turned 
crimson,  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears, 
and  she  stopped. 

How  strange  a  thing  is  jealousy !  that  most 
bitter  preconception  of  the  mind  —  which 
blinds  the  most  clear-sighted,  hardens  the 
most  just !  There  was  not  a  person  on  all  the 
earth  better  fitted  by  nature  to  comprehend 
and  sympathize  with  the  emotions  which  pro- 
duced so  much  agitation  in  Kate  Malcolm  than 
Mary  Chevenix,  and  yet  now  she  attributed  all 
to  a  wrong  cause.  The  blush  and  the  tears 
were  close  coupled  with  the  name  of  Reginald 
Lisle  ;  and  she  thought  they  must  be  given  to 
him.  The  reader  may  ask,  Why? — and  there 
is  but  one  answer,  "  Because  she  loved  him 
herself." 

Still  she  was  resolved  to  be  further  satisfied. 
She  fancied  herself  very  reasonable  indeed. 
She  said  she  would  not  judge  without  full 
proofs:  she  resolved  that  she  would  not  let 
jealousy  have  the  least  dominion.  Nevertheless, 
she  was  very  grave  and  silent  during  dinner ; 
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and  when  the  ladies  had  retired  from  the  table, 
she  took  advantage  of  her  mother's  absence  for 
a  few  minutes  to  put  her  own  questions  to 
Kate.  Nor  did  she  do  so  quite  sincerely.  No, 
reader,  Mary  did  not  act  sincerely  towards  her 
young  companion — no  woman  stung  by  jea- 
lousy ever  does — perhaps  no  woman  in  love. 
However,  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  it 
was  the  last  likewise  ;  for  she  found  afterwards, 
that  had  she  been  but  as  frank  on  this  occasion 
as  on  others,  she  would  have  saved  herself  much, 
misery.  As  soon  as  Lady  Chevenix  was  gone, 
Mary  went  and  sat  down  beside  Kate  upon  a 
sofa,  and  putting  her  hand  on  hers,  she  said, 
"  And  so,  Kate,  this  young  officer  came  very 
opportunely  to  your  assistance."  She  would 
not  mention  Reginald's  name,  for  fear  her  face 
should  betray  her  own  secrets  while  she  was 
seeking  those  of  another. 

A  glow  instantly  came  up  in  Kate  Malcolm's 
face,  for  she,  on  her  part,  had  been  thinking  of 
Colonel  Lutwich  for  the  last  half  hour,  and 
Mary's  eyes  were  searching  her  countenance 
eagerly.      '*  Very    opportunely,    indeed,"    she 
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answered  ;  *'  I  should  not  have  known  what  to 
do  had  he  not  come  up:  for  I  did  not  know 
my  way,  or  anything." 

"And  he  was  very  kind  to  you?"  asked 
Mary. 

*'  He  w^as,  indeed,"  replied  Kate. 

"  A  little  in  love,  too,  with  that  fair  glowing 
face,  I've  a  notion?"  said  Mary. 

Kate  blushed  still,  but  made  no  answer;  and 
Mary  went  on.  "  Nay,  tell  me,  Kate, — tell  a 
friend  who  can  counsel,  and,  perhaps,  help 
you.     Did  he  not  say  he  loved  you?" 

"  Oh,  do  not  ask  me  any  more  questions ! " 
exclaimed  Kate  Malcolm ;  but  her  face  made 
confession,  and  Mary's  heart  sank  low — very 
low.  She  could  not  speak  for  a  moment, 
though  she  longed  to  go  on — to  have  the  ad- 
mission in  words;  and  just  as  she  was  framing 
another  question,  and  struggling  with  herself 
for  voice.  Lady  Chevenix  returned. 

The  impression,  however,  was  made — the 
fears  confirmed.  They  seemed  to  her  no 
longer  doubts,  but  realities  ;  and  Mary,  plead- 
ing headache,  but  too  truly,  retired  early — not 
to  rest,  but  to  weep. 
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On  the  following  morning  she  was  up,  and 
dressed,  and  out,  before  any  one  else  in  the 
house  was  stirring.  She  felt  that  she  needed 
the  free  air ;  rooms  were  too  close  and  narrow 
for  the  feelings  which  struggled  in  her  bosom. 
She  wished  to  catechise  her  own  heart, — to  ask 
herself  if  she  was  the  person  to  blame — if  with 
foolish  weakness  or  idle  vanity,  she  had  mis- 
taken mere  common  compliment,  and,  perhaps, 
a  somewhat  too  warm  and  winning  manner, 
for  the  words  of  love  and  the  looks  of  affec- 
tion. But  her  heart  absolved  her.  There 
could  be  no  mistake.  All  she  had  to  blame 
herself  for,  was  for  listening  too  eagerly  to  one 
who  was  so  little  known  to  her.  Yet  she 
strove  not  to  admit  that  either :  he  had  seemed 
so  frank,  so  true,  so  high  principled;  and 
equally  unwilling  to  blame  him — strange  as  it 
may  seem — she  threw  the  fault  upon  the 
shoulders  of  his  whole  sex.  '*  They  are  all 
deceitful,"  she  said;  "they  are  all  fickle,  I 
have  heard  a  thousand  instances  of  it.  I  must 
tear  out  this  love  from  my  heart.  Willingly,  I 
will  never  see  him  more.    What  is  it  makes  me 
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feel  unkind  and  angry  towards  poor  Kate? 
It  is  not  her  fault,  dear  girl,  and  I  will  not 
suffer  my  heart  to  be  embittered.  I  will 
forget  him,  not  think  of  him. — He  can  be  no- 
thing more  to  me.  Let  her  be  happy  with 
him  ;  but  I  must  not  see  it — I  cannot  see ! — 
Well,  well." 

As  she  thus  pondered,  and  while  she  was 
trying  to  nerve  her  mind  for  the  course  before 
her,  she  was  walking  up  and  down  an  avenue 
of  old  trees ;  and  how  long  she  had  been 
there  Heaven  knows, — for  in  such  internal 
strife  time  flies  fast, — when  she  saw  her  father 
coming  towards  her.  Mary  had  not  been 
weeping;  all  her  tears  had  been  spent  upon 
her  pillow :  otherwise  she  might  have  tried  to 
avoid  him.  There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  reck- 
lessness in  despair,  which,  perhaps,  might  have 
led  her  to  go  on,  even  had  she  known  that  her 
father  would  see  her  suffering,  and  divine  its 
cause.  She  hardly  cared  now  who  knew  it, 
except  Kate  Malcolm. — That  she  could  not 
have  borne. 

Sir  Charles  advanced  towards  her  in  his  gay. 
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good  humoured  manner,  holding  out  his  arms 
to  clasp  her  for  his  morning's  embrace;  and, 
when  held  to  his  bosom,  Mary  felt,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  fully,  what  a  blessed  thing  is  a 
parent's  love. 

"  You  look  pale,  my  girl,"  he  said ;  "  have 
you  not  slept  well  ?  Have  all  our  adventures 
been  too  much  for  you  ?  Fie,  fie  !  I  thought 
you  were  brimful  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
Mary  ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  many  of  our 
knights-errant  in  petticoats  would  give  their 
ears  for  such  luck  as  you  have  had.  To  be 
robbed  and  escape  murder,  to  be  burnt  out 
and  escape  singeing,  to  lose  a  little  friend  and 
find  her  again  all  safe,  is  not  the  chance  of 
every  one,  Mrs.  Mary." 

"  I  have  not  much  luck  of  any  kind,"  an- 
swered his  daughter ;  "  and  in  truth,  dear 
papa,  I  should  not  covet  luck  of  that  sort.  I 
would  rather  not  be  robbed,  or  burnt  out,  or 
lose  a  friend  at  all." 

"  You  ungrateful  little  toad,"  cried  Sir 
Charles,  laughing.  "No  luck  at  all,  did  she 
say  ?     What !   with  the  best   mother  and  the 
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best  father  in  the  country,  and  the  largest 
fortune  to  boot,  at  least  within  fifty  miles  of 
Dunsmore." 

"  Nay,  the  fortune  I  care  very  little  about," 
answered  Mary  Chevenix  ;  "  but  for  the  best 
father  and  the  best  mother  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful. That,  indeed,  is  a  blessing  ;  "  and  she 
ended  with  a  sigh. 

Sir  Charles  Chevenix  saw  she  was  unhappy. 
He  loved  her  dearly,  too ;  and  yet  he  resolved 
to  make  her  more  unhappy  before  he  had  done; 
for  he  thought  it  would  be  salutary.  Almost 
all  fathers  are  rough  physicians,  even  in  their 
love ;  but  it  were  wise,  when  about  to  give  a 
wholesome  bitter  to  a  child,  to  be  sure  that 
they  have  got  hold  of  the  right  bottle.  Sir 
Charles  had  got  the  wrong,  and  he  proceeded 
to  administer  to  his  daughter  more  of  the  same 
poison  which  she  had  lately  been  tasting.  He 
spoke  of  Kate  Malcolm,  and  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  the  disappointment  she  must  have 
felt  on  the  preceding  day  at  ^'  Captain  Lisle 
being  obliged  to  be  absent."  He  then  went  on 
to  say,  "  I  thought  of  asking  her  to  stay  with 
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US  for  a  week  or  two  in  Grosvenor-square  ;  but 
as  Lisle  is  likely  to  be  bus}^,  if  all  this  sharp 
work  is  to  go  on,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  take  her  to  his  mother's  at  once.  There 
they  will  have  more  opportunities  of  being 
together ;  for,  of  course,  he  must  often  go  to 
see  Mrs.  Lisle,  and  can  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.     What  do  you  say,  Mary  ?" 

"  I  think  so  certainly,  in  such  circumstances," 
replied  his  daughter,  in  a  wavering  voice ;  for 
her  heart  felt  as  if  some  giant  were  squeezing 
it  in  a  cold  hand.  "  I  shall  be  sorry  to  part 
with  her;  but,  of  course,  she  will  be  more 
happy  there." 

Sir  Charles  was  a  little  puzzled ;  for,  though 
her  manner  was  somewhat  agitated,  her  words 
were  calm.  As  she  bore  it  well,  however,  he 
thought  he  might  go  on ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
tell  her  how  angry  and  indignant  Reginald 
Lisle  had  appeared  when  first  informed  that 
Kate  had  been  inveigled  away.  He  dwelt 
upon  all  that  he  had  observed ;  and,  as  he  was 
in  truth  convinced  himself,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  convincing  her.     He  tortured  her  terribly, 

VOL.   II.  s 
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however ;  and  Mary  saw  and  felt  that  he  was 
saying  more,  far  more  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done,  because  he  thought  it  for  her  good. 
At  length,  she  could  bear  it  no  more ;  and, 
suddenly  stopping,  she  looked  up  in  her  father's 
face  with  those  beautiful  appealing  eyes,  and 
said,  "  Say  no  more,  papa,  say  no  more  :  I  am 
quite  satisfied.  If  I  have  indulged  foolish 
fancies,  they  are  gone  for  ever ; "  and,  turning 
away  from  him,  she  ran  back  to  the  house. 

"Poor  child!"  said  Sir  Charles,  to  himself, 
"  I  am  afraid  it  has  gone  deeper  than  I 
thought ; "  and  he  continued  to  walk  up  and 
down  for  some  time. 

The  party  at  breakfast  was  grave,  but  Mary 
showed  herself  peculiarly  kind  and  gentle 
towards  Kate  Malcolm ;  and  Sir  Harry  Jarvis, 
too,  bestowed  upon  the  poor  orphan  girl  more 
attention  than  he  woidd,  perhaps,  have  shown 
to  lordly  guests.  He  often  gazed  at  her, 
too,  with  a  look  of  tender  interest,  as  if  scan- 
ning every  line  of  her  face,  when  her  eyes  were 
turned  away  from  him.  At  dinner  they  were 
joined   by   Colonel    Lutwich,   and   Sir   Harry 
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took  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  him,  before 
Kate  come  down  with  Lady  Chevenix,  "  You 
will  find  your  fair  guest  of  the  other  night, 
colonel,  even  somewhat  more  sad  than  before. 
To-morrow  is  the  day  appointed  for  her  father's 
funeral;  and,  though  we  have  not  told  her — 
not  thinking  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  present 
— and  have  persuaded  her,  both  yesterday  and 
to-day,  to  come  down  to  dinner,  yet  she  must 
feel  that  it  is  coming  near." 

Kate  was  sad,  and  even  Lutwich's  presence 
could  not  banish  her  gloom;  for  Lady  Che- 
venix had  accidentally  let  out  the  secret,  which 
Sir  Charles  had  wished  to  keep  concealed  till 
the  dark  ceremony  was  over.  Lutwich,  how- 
ever, knew  well  how  to  feel  for  her ;  and  his 
whole  manner  and  demeanour  spoke  his  sym- 
pathy. His  tone  might  be  tender,  but  it  was 
always  grave  throughout  the  evening ;  and  he 
made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  force  upon  her 
one  cheerful  thought,  for  he  knew  that  it  would 
jar  with  her  feelings.  Kate  did  not  love  him 
less  when  he  went  away. 

The  next  day  passed  with  her  in  mourning. 

s  2 
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Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Harry  Jarvis  posted  early 
in  the  morning  to  Dunstable  and  returned  late 
at  night ;  for  the  day  following  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  Chevenix  family  to  proceed  to 
London.  They  did  not  set  out  early,  how- 
ever ;  and  Colonel  Lutwich  was  at  the  carriage 
door  when  they  departed.  He  was  able  to 
gain  a  few  moments  with  Kate,  while  some 
arrangements  were  made,  and  Sir  Harry  Jarvis 
handed  in  Lady  Chevenix;  but  the  old  baro- 
net returned  for  his  fair  young  guest ;  and, 
as  he  led  her  along  with  somewhat  formal 
courtesy,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but  full  of 
feeling,  "  My  dear  young  lady,  I  should  much 
like  to  disappoint  good  Major  Brandrum,  and 
keep  you  all  to  myself  here  as  a  daughter; 
but  I  fear  I  cannot  make  out  a  title  to  so 
fair  a  property.  However,  pray  remember, 
should  you  at  any  time  want  assistance,  sup- 
port, counsel,  you  are  to  apply  to  none  but 
me,  and  you  will  find  a  father  in  me." 

Another  step  brought  them  to  the  carriage 
step,  and  Sir  Harry  shook  hands  with  her  and 
bade  her  farewell.     The   maids   followed,   the 
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servants  mounted  their  horses;  and  Colonel 
Lutwich,  with  a  very  thoughtful  air,  was  turn- 
ing towards  his  own  steed,  when  the  voice  of 
the  old  baronet  stopped  him. 

"  Colonel  —  Colonel  Lutwich !  "  said  Sir 
Harry ;  "  whether  away  so  fast  ?  Can  you  not 
spare  half-an-hour  for  a  solitary  old  man  ?  " 

*'  I  have  a  journey  before  me,  Sir  Harry," 
replied  Lutwich ;  "  nevertheless  I  must  not 
refuse  to  stay  at  your  bidding." 

"  Where  are  you  going?"  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

**  Into  Yorkshire,"  replied  Lutwich,  signifi- 
cantly.    "  I  am  not  satisfied." 

"  Well,  well ;  then  I  will  not  stop  you,"  said 
Sir  Harry  Jarvis ;  "let  me  see  you  when  you 
come  back.     I  seldom  dine  from  home." 

Lutwich  promised,  and  rode  away ;  and  be- 
fore night,  he  was  fifty  miles  on  his  way  to 
York. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Charles  Chevenix  and 
his  party  reached  Grosvenor-square  in  safety ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  passed  in 
calm  repose.     On  the  following  morriing  Sir 
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Charles  and  Lady  Chevenix  drove  out  to  con- 
vey Kate  Malcolm  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
Lisle,  having  previously  notified  their  intention 
to  Major  Brandrum  by  a  note  which  received 
no  answer. 

Both  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Chevenix 
showed  themselves  very  kind,  the  latter  warm- 
ing greatly  to  her  young  protegee  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure.  Sir  Charles  took  care 
of  her  purse,  although  she  would  fain  have 
refused.  Lady  Chevenix  had  before  provided 
for  her  dress.  Mary  w^as  sad  and  grave,  though 
she  strove  hard  to  be  kind  too ;  and  when  Kate 
bade  her  good-bye  in  the  drawing-room,  she 
kissed  her  tenderl}^,  held  her  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  her  to  gaze  at  her,  and  then  hung 
a  little  diamond  cross  round  her  neck,  saying, 
*'  Wear  that  for  my  sake,  Kate ;  and  think  of 
me  when  you  are  married." 

Kate  did  not  comprehend  her;  and  as  soon 
as  she  was  gone,  Mary  ran  up  to  her  own 
room  to  weep.  Hardly  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  when  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the 
door ;  and  in  about  three  minutes  Mary's  maid 
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came  to  saj  that  Captain  Lisle  was  below. 
"He  asked  for  Sir  Charles  and  my  lady, 
ma'am,  and  then  for  you,"  said  the  girl. 

The  name  had  made  Mary  Chevenix  turn 
very  red,  and  then  very  pale.  "  Tell  him," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  terrible  pause,  "  tell 
him,  I  am — that  I  cannot  come  down,  as  I  am 
very  busy  at  present : "  and  such,  word  for 
word,  was  the  message  which  Reginald  Lisle 
received. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

This  work  has  very  little  to  do  with  history — 
so  little,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  half  like  to 
intrude  even  the  smallest  bit  of  history  into  it. 
jSfevertheless,  two  facts  must  be  recalled  to  the 
mind  of  the  learned  reader;  for  unless  he 
does  happen  to  remember  them,  he  will  be 
somewhat  puzzled  with  regard  to  certain  in- 
cidents recorded  in  these  pages.  Shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence— a  multitude  still  living  can  recal 
those  times — a  number  of  privateers  belonging 
to  the  revolted  colonies  hovered  about  the 
British  Channel  and  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
carrying  off  many  of  our  merchant  ships,  dar- 
ing our  smaller  vessels  of  war  to  action,  and 
even,  in  one  or  two  instances,  making  descents 
upon   the   coast,  when   they   learned  that  no 
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great  force  was  ready  to  repel  them,  plun- 
dering villages,  hamlets,  and  farm-houses, 
after  a  somewhat  piratical  fashion.  Rumour, 
at  the  time,  swelled  these  occurrences — in 
themselves  of  no  great  magnitude — into  events 
of  vast  importance ;  terror  and.  confusion 
spread  amongst  the  sober  citizens,  and  bustle 
and  activity  prevailed  in  the  public  offices. 
An  event,  which  was  hardly  known  or  talked 
about  within  twenty  miles  of  where  it  had 
occurred,  was  magnified  in  London  into  an 
invasion  ;  and  those,  even,  who  obtained  the 
most  exact  accounts  in  their  official  capacity, 
shared  the  panic  of  the  multitude,  and  in- 
creased it  by  superfluous  preparations  for 
meeting  dangers  which  did  not  exist.  One 
of  the  most  formidable  dresses  which  Rumour 
assumed  was  afforded  to  the  vagrant  goddess, 
by  the  fact  of  the  French  ambassador  having 
quitted  London,  and  the  English  ambassador 
having  been  recalled  from  Paris,  while  a 
secret  treaty — as  was  well-known,  like  all  other 
secrets,  almost  from  the  beginning — had  been 
entered  into  between  the  absolute  monarch  of 
France    and   the    ruling   powers   of    the    new 
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republic.  It  was  reported  and  believed  for 
some  time,  even  in  high  places,  that  the 
French  and  Americans  combined  had  landed 
on  the  western  coast  of  England ;  when  in  truth 
the  origin  of  the  whole  story  was  the  plunder 
of  a  farm-house  by  the  well-known  leader, 
Paul  Jones,  famous  in  song  and  tale.  Troops 
were  instantly  marched  from  various  quarters 
to  the  part  of  the  country  supposed  to  be 
threatened  or  assailed;  the  militia  was  called 
out;  and  all  officers  of  skill  and  experience 
were,  like  Major  Brandrum  and  Reginald 
Lisle,  commanded  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  afford  their  services  in  repelling  the 
enemy  from  our  shores. 

Another  fact  —  which  has  been  taken  too 
little  notice  of  in  history,  though  it  affects  one 
of  the  most  important  points  in  that  of  any 
nation — the  history  of  opinion — rendered  it 
the  more  imperative  upon  the  government  to 
call  to  their  aid  every  military  man  willing 
to  serve,  and  able  to  serve  well.  The  Ameri- 
can war  was,  throughout  the  country,  one  of 
the  most  unpopular  that  ever  was  undertaken. 
Whatever  faults  were  imputable  to  the  Ameri- 
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cans  themselves — and  there  were  not  a  few, 
even  amongst  their  greatest  men — there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  England  had  greater  still 
towards  them.  A  sense  of  the  injustice,  as 
well  as  the  inexpedienc}^  of  the  war,  was 
general,  and  in  many  cases  so  strong,  that  a 
very  great  number  of  distinguished  officers 
resigned  their  commissions  rather  than  take 
part  in  hostilities  which  they  conceived  ini- 
quitous. They  might  be  wrong,  and  perhaps 
they  were  in  many  points  of  view;  but  still 
such  was  the  fact ;  and  be  it  observed,  that 
was  a  fact  which  never  could  occur  in  any 
country  but  England.  These  resignations 
greatly  embarrassed  the  government,  and  made 
ministers  only  the  more  anxious  to  secure 
the  immediate  services  of  experienced  soldiers 
who  formed  a  different  judgment  of  military 
duty. 

Such  were  Major  Brandrum  and  Reginald 
Lisle.  Reginald,  though  he  had  his  feelings 
as  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  soldier,  though  he 
might  disapprove  of  the  war  and  condemn 
the  measures  which  had  produced  it,  would 
have  as  soon   thought  of  flying  from  a  field 
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of  battle,  as  of  refusing  to  serve  the  crown 
on  any  motive  of  private  judgment  The  major, 
who  was  much  more  the  soldier  than  the 
citizen,  never  thought  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
and  only  disliked  fighting  the  ''  Provincials," 
as  he  called  them,  because  they  spoke  the 
same  language  as  the  English.  "  One  hardly 
knows  one  from  the  other,"  he  said,  "  which 
makes  it  inconvenient  as  well  as  unnatural, 
and  not  the  less  unnatural  because  it  is  in- 
convenient, nor  the  less  inconvenient  because 
it  is  unnatural." 

The  morning  of  the  frustrated  duel  passed 
over;  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  major  and  his 
young  comrade  presented  themselves  to  the 
commander-in-chief  for  the  second  time  since 
they  had  received  his  summons.  They  were 
very  graciously  received  with  nod  and  smile, 
and  dismissed  with  a  hint  that  they  would  hear 
from  him  that  day  or  the  next. 

Lisle  seemed  a  good  deal  disappointed,  and 
as  they  walked  home  together  through  the 
busy  streets,  his  companion  remarked,  *^Ah, 
Lisle,  you  long  to  be  at  the  old  work  as  well 
as   I,   say   what  you   will,   though   you   have 
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love  and  hope  fettering  your  ancles,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  stay  me  but  age,  and — thank 
God,  not  the  rheumatism." 

"  I  have  neither  love  nor  hope,"  answered 
Reginald,  in  a  very  gloomy  tone;  "those  are 
amongst  things  departed,  major — at  least  the 
one  which  gave  brightness  to  the  other  is 
gone ;  and  the  love  can  be  borne  as  heavily 
or  as  lightly  in  another  land  as  here." 

Brandrum  looked  at  him  with  grave  sur- 
prise ;  but  he  would  make  no  effort  to  wring 
his  confidence  from  him,  well  knowing  it 
would  come  as  soon  as  it  was  no  longer  pain- 
ful for  him  to  speak  upon  the  subject  at  all ; 
and  after  having  walked  on  through  the  streets 
for  some  way,  Lisle  proposed  that  they  should 
dine,  leave  word  at  their  inn  where  they  were 
to  be  found,  and  go  down  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  his  mother. 

''  Poor  Miss  Malcolm  is  there,  of  course,  as 
your  note  from  Sir  Charles  Chevenix  intimated," 
he  continued,  "  and  as  you  and  I,  my  dear 
Crow,  may  be  winging  our  way  to  distant  lands 
ere  long,  I  should  wish  to  make  her  as  much  at 
home  with  my  mother  and  sister  as  possible." 
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The  plan  thus  proposed  was  speedily  exe- 
cuted, and  one  entire  peaceful  night  was  spent 
by  the  two  soldiers  at  Mrs.  Lisle's  cottage.  It 
afforded  no  incident  that  would  bear  even  the 
slightest  detail,  and  therefore  let  it  pass.  The 
man  of  whom  the  world  says  nothing,  is  likely 
to  have  the  happiest  life ;  and  so  with  those 
portions  of  time  in  which  the  author  has 
nothing  to  chronicle.  Alas,  that  it  should  be 
so  !  that  the  great  efforts,  the  noble  impulses, 
the  generous  actions,  if  not  absolutely  refer- 
able, in  the  catalogue  of  human  cares  and 
sufferings,  to  the  same  category  as  the  pitiful 
strifes,  the  degrading  vices,  and  the  destroying 
crimes,  seldom,  very  seldom,  meet  with  any 
reward  except  that  radiant  glow  from  the 
inner  heart,  which  can  have  no  expression, 
and  which  admits  of  no  description. 

Early  on  the  morrow.  Major  Brandrum  and 
Captain  Lisle  were  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  each  received 
a  mission,  which,  if  not  strictly  of  a  military 
description,  might  at  any  moment  assume  that 
character,  according  to  the  progress  of  events. 
In  two  hours  after,  the  one  was  on  his  way 
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to  Dublin,  the  other  travelling  down  into 
Cornwall;  but  both  received  a  promise  of 
promotion  and  active  employment  upon  their 
return,  if  the  business  entrusted  to  them  was 
conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  government. 

With  their  proceedings  during  their  absence, 
— which  lasted  nineteen  days, — I  will  have 
nothing  to  do,  as  they  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Lisle  found  little,  Major  Brandrum  much,  to 
employ  him,  and  that  for  the  peace  of  the 
former — for  that  relief  from  corroding  thought 
which  active  occupation  affords — it  would  have 
been  better  for  Reginald  if  they  had  changed 
places.  Nor  will  I  dwell  upon  his  thoughts 
either,  for  the  reader  will  well  conceive  what 
they  were,  while  looking  upon  the  cold  refusal 
of  Mary  Chevenix  to  see  him,  as  an  intimation 
that  his  hopes  must  end.  Hope,  indeed,  with 
as  persevering  but  more  benignant  fire  than 
the  famous  naphtha  of  the  Greeks,  will  not 
be  extinguished;  and  a  small  light  rose  up  in 
his  heart  upon  reflection.  '*  Perhaps,"  he  said, 
"I  have  been  too  hasty  —  perhaps  some  un- 
avoidable accident  prevented  her  from  coming 
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down  to  see  me.  At  all  events  I  will  make 
another  effort.  I  will  call  upon  Sir  Charles — 
if  it  be  his  commands,  or  those  of  Lady  Che- 
venix,  which  place  a  barrier  between  Mary 
and  me,  I  shall  at  least  be  able  to  learn  the 
fact;  and  if  she  loves  me,  I  may  win  her  still." 

With  such  thoughts  he  lay  down  to  rest,  and 
in  his  dreams  Mary's  beautiful  eyes  gazed  on 
him,  full  of  smiles,  and  her  dear  voice  bade 
him  trust.  But  when,  on  the  very  morning 
after  his  return,  he  called  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
he  found  that  the  whole  family  had  left  London 
eight  days  before. 

I  heard  a  young  lady  once  recommend  a 
friend  just  about  to  be  married,  always  to  have 
in  her  house  a  bag  for  "  odds  and  ends."  I 
have  made  such  a  sort  of  bag  of  this  chapter, 
which  I  beg  the  reader  to  look  upon  as  purely 
interpolated,  and  to  be  skipped  or  not  as  he 
pleases.  It  might  have  seemed  kinder,  in- 
deed, to  insert  the  notice  to  that  effect,  at 
the  beginning,  instead  of  at  the  end ;  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  me  to  dis- 
courage all  skipping:  first,  because  the  reader 
can  never  understand  the   story  rightly  if  he 
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does  skip  ;  secondly,  because  he  may  omit 
something  that  would  do  him  good  mentally  or 
corporeally;  and,  thirdly,  because  it  is  a  bad 
compliment  to  the  writer.  And,  besides,  what 
author  can  ever  tell,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
chapter,  what  that  chapter  will  produce  before 
it  comes  to  an  end  ? 


VOL,  n. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

I  HAVE  left  Sir  Theodore  BrougLton  so  long, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  return  to  him, 
even  if  it  be  for  a  very  short  time.  Such  a 
young  man  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  in  the  midst 
of  a  city  like  London,  even  though  he  have  a 
tutor  of  the  learning,  experience,  and  prudence 
of  Doctor  Gamble  by  his  side.  I  must,  there- 
fore, go  back  to  look  after  him,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  left  the  fields  at  the  back  of 
Montague  House.  For  a  time.  Sir  Theodore 
Broughton  was  very  sullen  and  discontented : 
in  the  hackney  coach,  which  conveyed  them 
back  to  a  well-known  inn  in  London  called  the 
Turk's  Head,  Doctor  Gamble  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  engage  him  in  agreeable  conversation. 
He  got  no  answer  from  him  but  a  monosyllable. 
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and  that  a  rude  one,  uttered  in  a  rude  tone.  Doc- 
tor Gamble  then  retired  into  himself,  and  asked 
of  the  counsellor  within  what  was  to  be  done 
next.  Captain  Donovan  was  evidently  greatly 
offended  and  annoyed ;  Sir  Theodore  seemed 
no  less  so  ;  and  the  possible — nay,  probable — 
result  of  their  joint  dissatisfaction  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  subject  of  contemplation  to 
the  worthy  tutor.  How  it  was  to  be  avoided, 
became  the  great  question  ;  and  he  revolved 
that  point  in  his  mind  very  seriously  for  the 
rest  of  the  way.  He  had  often  seen  self- 
confidence  and  a  somewhat  domineering  air 
succeed  with  men  of  no  great  force  of  charac- 
ter, and  he  had  always  seen  it  succeed  with 
Sir  Theodore  himself.  Circumstances  had 
changed,  indeed;  the  young  baronet  had  as- 
sumed the  tone  and  air  of  manhood ;  but  still 
there  was  something  in  the  good  doctor's  heart 
which  led  him  to  judge  that  the  native  weak- 
ness had  not  been  eradicated  entirely ;  and, 
indeed,  the  youth's  behaviour  during  the  short 
interval  of  Captain  Donovan's  presence,  proved 
that  there  was  something  he  was  prepared  to 
reverence  and  obey, 

T  2 
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'*  If  I  am  to  be  dismissed,"  thought  Doctor 
Gamble,  "  I  may  as  well  carry  matters  with  a 
high  hand.  Perhaps  that  may  put  affairs  right 
again,  and  I  am  no  worse ;  but  I  must  be 
tender,  too — affectionate,  d — d  affectionate.  I 
will  let  him  begin  ;  I  '11  not  say  another  word. 
That  will  make  him  feel  awkward  at  the  outset, 
and  then  1  will  look  for  an  advantage." 

But  Sir  Theodore  Broughton  did  not  seem 
to  feel  at  all  awkward  about  the  matter ;  and, 
as  soon  as  Doctor  Gamble  and  he  were  once 
more  quietly  introduced  into  his  sitting-room 
at  the  Turk's  Head,  he  gazed  gloomily  at  the 
tutor  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Very 
pretty  this,  sir." 

"  Very  pretty  indeed,  Sir  Theodore,"  an- 
swered Doctor  Gamble,  with  perfect  coolness : 
"  I  never  saw  a  very  ugly  affair  more  nicely 
settled.  Of  all  the  many  very  difficult  trans- 
actions I  have  had  to  deal  with  in  life,  I  shall 
always  look  back  to  this  as  the  most  delicately 
managed." 

"  Let  me  tell  you.  Doctor  Gamble,"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Theodore,  in  a  loud  and  angry 
tone, 
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"  Pooh,  pooh  !"  cried  the  tutor,  almost  con- 
temptuously ;  "  you  are  heated,  young  gentle- 
man. Wait  till  you  are  cool,  and  you  will  find 
reason  to  thank  me  most  gratefully. — Do  you 
think,  sir,^*  he  continued,  with  great  volubility, 
that  I  was  going  to  see  you  shot  before  my 
face  by  one  of  the  most  notorious  marksmen  in 
Europe,  who  would  knock  any  button  off  your 
coat  at  the  first  shot?  Had  he  chosen  small 
swords  instead  of  pistols,  I  might  not  have 
interfered,  inasmuch  as  you  might  be  somewhat 
equally  matched.  You  are  a  good  swordsman, 
and  what  you  wanted  in  practice  you  might 
make  up  in  activity." 

Sir  Theodore  thought  not,  for  he  recollected 
a  certain  scene  between  Major  Brandrum  and 
Colonel  Lutwich,  at  Stratton-upon-Dunsmore, 
which  showed  no  want  of  activity  upon  the 
part  of  the  former.  Doctor  Gamble  went  on, 
however,  without  sivino;  him  time  to  comment. 
"  To  have  you  to  fight  him  with  pistols  would 
have  been  to  consent  to  your  murder.  I  had 
only  one  of  two  courses  to  pursue — to  give 
information  at  Bow-street,  and  have  you  all 
apprehended   and   conveyed   to  prison,    or  to 
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fetch  your  guardian  with  all  speed,  by  which 
your  honour  would  remain  intact,  and  your 
person  be  saved  incarceration.  You  may  think 
it  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  killed  for  the  sake  of 
a  pretty  girl,  but  I  know  it  is  a  much  liner 
thing  to  live  for  half  a  dozen.  Wh}^  should 
you  go  out  of  the  w^orld  at  not  much  more  than 
nineteen  like  a  drowned  kitten,  when  you  have 
every  sort  of  enjoyment  that  the  world — a  very 
pleasant  world  it  is  too — can  afford  you,  only 
waiting  to  be  tasted?  It  might  suit  you  very 
well,  Sir  Theodore,  to  have  a  bullet  sent 
through  your  young  hot  brains,  or  into  your 
warm  passionate  heart,  but  it  would  not  suit 
me  at  all." 

"Who  brought  me  so  near  it?"  asked  Sir 
Theodore,  sternly  ;  for  though  the  words  of  his 
tutor  had  not  been  without  effect  in  raising  up 
very  unpleasant  considerations,  which  had  been 
smothered  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  under  a 
false  sense  of  honour,  yet  his  angry  disappoint- 
ment at  all  that  had  taken  place  was  in  but  a 
small  degree  softened. 

"  Not  I,"  answered  Gamble,  boldly ;  "  the 
devil  and  ill  luck  brought  you  so  near  it.     The 
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best  laid  scheme  may  fail,  Sir  Theodore,  as 
ours  did.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  failure. 
It  was  accident  or  treachery  upon  some  other 
part  than  mine.  I  did  my  best  to  please  you 
and  to  assist  3^ou  in  your  object ;  and  had  not 
a  very  extraordinary  chance  intervened,  the  girl 
would  most  likely  now  be  sitting  beside  you  at 
St.  Albans,  with  her  hand  in  yours.  We  must 
try  what  we  can  do  to  recover  from  our  failure, 
but  it  is  not  grateful  of  you  to  reproach  me 
when  I  have  both  laboured  and  suffered  in  your 
cause." 

He  presented  a  pleasant  picture  to  the  young 
man's  mind,  which  he  calculated  it  would  seize 
upon  at  once — for  he  was  a  great  calculator — 
nor  was  he  deceived  in  this  instance,  for  Sir 
Theodore  Broughton,  though  by  no  means  a 
peculiar  character,  had,  amidst  much  weakness, 
certain  points — I  will  not  say  of  strength — but 
of  stiffness.  In  many  things  he  was  pertina- 
cious to  a  degree  beyond  obstinacy.  This 
disposition  had  shown  itself  in  very  capricious 
fashions  from  his  infancy,  sometimes  in  the 
books  he  would  read,  sometimes  in  the  amuse- 
ments he  would  seek,  and  even  Captain  Dono- 
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van,  although  he  never  knew  beforehand  in 
what  his  ward's  pertinacity  would  display  itself, 
had  been  fain  to  yield  when  the  first  symptoms 
appeared,  for  he  soon  learned  that  to  oppose  or 
thwart  only  rendered  him  more  determined.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  have  used  the  right  word, 
for  perhaps  determination  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  No  operation  of  the  mind  seemed  to 
take  place  :  it  was  a  sort  of  instinct  of  the  flesh 
to  seek  more  earnestly,  to  pursue  more  eagerly 
that  which  he  had  set  his  mind  upon  as  soon  as 
impediments  presented  themselves. 

Doctor  Gamble  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  he 
was  quite  sure  that,  instead  of  being  discouraged 
by  the  failure  of  his  evil  schemes,  the  young 
man  would  only  go  on  more  vehemently,  and 
that  every  thing  which  presented  to  him  an 
image  of  success  would  be  pleasant  to  him, 
and  soften  the  asperity  of  disappointment  and 
disgrace. 

There  were  two  points  in  the  doctor's  reply 
which  Sir  Theodore  seized  upon:  the  one  to 
feast  his  imagination,  without  comment;  the 
other,  to  consult  upon  at  once.  The  idea  of 
sitting  beside  Kate  Malcolm,  with  her  hand  in 
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his,  only  stayed  him  for  a  moment,  however, 
and  then  he  remarked  in  a  more  placable  tone 
than  he  had  hitherto  used,  "  You  say,  we  must 
try  what  we  can  do  to  recover  from  our  failure. 
Something  we  must  do,  certainly  ;  but  what  it 
is  I  do  not  see.  Can  your  wit  help  now, 
doctor?" 

Gamble  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  coy.  "  I 
will  try  upon  certain  conditions,  Sir  Theodore,'* 
he  said :  "  I  will  not  any  more  take  the  respon- 
sibility upon  myself.  I  will  do  every  thing  I 
can  to  serve  you,  my  young  friend,  but  first  I 
will  lay  the  whole  matter  before  you  fairly  and 
clearly.  Then  you  shall  say,  go  on,  or  stop  ; 
and  whether  what  we  do  attempt  fails  or  not,  I 
will  not  be  blamed." 

"  You  will  expect  to  be  praised  if  it  succeeds, 
I  dare  say,"  replied  the  young  baronet,  with  a 
laugh  ;  "  but  go  on,  that  is  agreed.  What  step 
can  we  take  now  ?  " 

"  I  would  first  ascertain  how  we  have  been 
frustrated,"  replied  the  doctor  ;  "  we  must  know 
what  engines  are  at  work  against  us,  before  we 
can  determine  how  to  meet  them." 

"  Oh,    that    is    plain   enough,"   rephed   Sir 
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Theodore,  impatiently  :  "  Major  Brandrum  and 
Captain  Lisle  are  the  engines — and  strong 
enough  engines  to  encounter,  too,"  he  added, 
bitterly. 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  my  young 
friend,"  answered  Gamble.  "  I  saw  the  man, 
Ben  Ploughshare,  for  a  minute  before  I  went 
out  of  town,  and  a  word  or  two  which  he  let 
fall,  makes  me  think  that  neither  Lisle  nor 
Brandrum  had  anything  to  do  with  snatching 
your  pretty  little  pigeon  out  of  the  net.  We 
shall  learn  more  from  him  when  we  can  talk 
with  him." 

'*  The  vagabond  was  here  yesterday,"  replied 
Sir  Theodore,  '^ wanting  money.  But  I  was  busy 
with  Fitzgerald,  and  told  him  to  apply  to  you." 

"  He  will  soon  find  us  out  again,  depend 
upon  it,"  answered  the  doctor  ;  and  now,  having 
brought  the  business  to  this  point  and  contrived 
to  efface  all  traces  of  anger  from  his  pupil's 
mind,  Gamble  turned  to  another  frequent  topic 
of  thought,  which,  indeed,  he  never  entirely 
forgot,  and  added,  "  But  now,  Sir  Theodore,  I 
must  crave  some  breakfast.  I  have  not  touched 
meat  or  drink  for  fifteen  hours." 
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"  Poor  Doctor  Gamble,"  cried  Sir  Theodore, 
sarcastically,  "  I  wonder  he  is  living  after  such 
a  fast.  You  would  not  do  for  a  popish  priest, 
doctor,  I  suspect." 

*'  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  tutor.  '^  I 
fancy  I  fast  and  pray  as  much  as  most  of  them ; 
and  as  for  celibacy,  search  all  the  parish 
registers  through  England,  and  I  will  defy 
you  to  find  the  name  of  Stephen  Gamble 
coupled  with  that  of  any  thing  in  woman's 
shape." 

Thus  saying,  he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered 
breakfast,  of  a  kind  to  make  ample  amends  for 
his  long  abstinence. 

The  meal  was  barely  over,  and  Gamble  was 
lolling  in  his  chair  according  to  an  invariable 
custom  of  his,  to  chew  the  cud,  as  it  were,  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  every  operation  of 
the  jaws,  when  the  personage  of  whom  they 
had  been  lately  speaking  made  his  appearance, 
and  was  soon  in  familiar  chat  with  the  baronet 
and  his  tutor.  He  was  a  keen  vivacious  fellow, 
always  cheerful,  though  laughing  little,  with  a 
sharp  hawk-like  bill,  and  a  roving  unsatisfied 
eye.     As  if  he  had  been  an  honest  tradesman. 
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he  began  the  conversation  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions, b}^  asking  for  the  settlement  of  his  little 
account." 

"  Why,  you  rascal,"  answered  Gamble,  who 
knew  well  how  to  deal  with  him  ;  "  you  did 
not  succeed,  you  know.  You  had  enough  in 
hand  to  pay  you  well.  If  you  had  not  spoiled 
the  job  you  would  have  had  more." 

"  Not  my  fault,  'pon  honour,  gentlemen," 
answered  Ben,  with  perfect  composure.  "  I 
told  you  all  about  it,  doctor,  and  you  must 
see  " 

''  Stop,  stop,  Master  Ben,"  replied  Doctor 
Gamble  ;  ''  you  did  not  tell  me  all  about  it — I 
was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stay.  So  you  must 
tell  us  now,  and  if  we  find  you  really  could  not 
help  it,  of  course  Sir  Theodore  will  consider 
your  services." 

*'  Well,  sir,  you  see  the  case  was  this,"  replied 
Ben,  **  though  I  can't  make  a  long  story  of  it ; 
for  I  was  never  good  at  a  long  story  in  my  life, 
and  I  recollect  once  when  an  old  beak  said, 
*  Give  an  account  of  yourself,  sir  ;'  I  had  nothing 
to  say  but,  'Please  your  worship  I  can't.' — How- 
ever, I  got  the  young  lady  safely  out  of  the 
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park  and  down  the  lane,  and  into  the  road;  but 
just  at  tlie  corner  b}'  the  Skittles — I  dare  say 
you  know  the  Skittles,  doctor,  it  is  a  noted 
house — I  saw  two  men  a'  horseback.  There 
had  been  one  on  the  Hertford  road,  just  by  the 
bar — but  as  soon  as  they  saw  me,  they  drew 
out  and  one  of  them  said,  '  You  can't  pass 
here,'  so  I  wheeled  round  and " 

''Did  you  know  either  of  the  two  men,  that 
you  turned  so  fast?"  asked  Doctor  Gamble. 
"  I  should  have  thought  you  and  your  friend 
upon  the  horse  might  have  forced  your  way 
against  only  two." 

"  Did  I  know  them,"  said  Ben,  with  a  laugh ; 
"  to  be  sure,  I  knew  them  fast  enough.  One 
was  Captain  Swan,  and  t'  other  was  Dick 
Bromer ;  and  if  we  'd  tried  to  go  on  they'd 
have  shot  us  or  the  cattle.  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
I  wheeled  round  and  took  to  the  lanes;  but 
whichever  w^ay  I  turned  there  were  folks  to 
head  us,  and  I  soon  saw  it  was  a  regular  thing, 
and  that  they  must  have  nosed  the  job,  for  all 
along,  here  and  there — sometimes  to  the  right, 
sometimes  to  the  left,  I  saw  Lutwich  himself— 
that  is  the   Colonel — and  his  lad  Hal.     Over 
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hedges  and  ditches  they  -went,  as  if  it  were 
nothing.  He 's  a  capital  rider  to  be  sure ;  and 
then,  when  at  last  I  thought  we  had  cut  away 
from  him  clean,  up  he  comes  again,  and  the 
young  woman  puts  her  head  out  and  holloas, 
and  he  's  afore  the  pole  in  a  minute,  and  that 
there  pistol  in  his  hand  that's  not  like  to  miss." 

The  start  which  Sir  Theodore  Broughton 
gave  at  the  name  of  Lutwich  had  not  stopped 
the  narrator,  though  he  remarked  it;  but  when 
he  came  to  this  part  of  his  tale  he  looked  in 
the  young  baronet's  face  with  one  eye  half 
closed,  and  added,  "You  know  the  colonel,  I 
should  reckon,  sir ;  and  if  you  do,  you  know 
he's  one  not  to  be  meddled  with  more  than 
a  bulldog." 

"  He  must  not  meddle  with  me  much 
more,"  said  Sir  Theodore  ;  and  he  was  going 
on  to  give  further  vent  to  his  anger,  when 
Gamble  interposed,  saying,  "  Stay,  stay ;  how 
can  he  have  got  scent  of  this?  You  say  you 
are  sure  it  was  a  regular  plan  of  his  to  stop  you 
wherever  you  turned  ? " 

"  Quite  sure,"  replied  Ben,  in  a  most  de- 
cided tone. 
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"How  could  he  find  it  out?"  said  Gam- 
ble, musing,  "  some  one  must  have  betrayed 
us." 

*'  Lord  bless  you,  sir  ! "  cried  the  serviceable 
scoundrel,  with  a  look  of  contemptuous  pity, 
'^you  don't  half  know  your  man,  that's  clear. 
Why,  there  's  nothing  takes  place  from  Cha- 
ling-cross  to  the  pump  at  Aldgate  that  he  does 
not  know  of  before  its  done.  Not  a  gentle- 
man can  go  out  of  town  in  a  moonlight  night, 
whether  it  be  on  the  outside  of  a  horse,  or  the 
inside  of  a  shay,  but  he  contrives  to  get  infor- 
mation of  it  somehow." 

"  But  what  for?"  exclaimed  Sir  Theodore; 
"  he  must  have  some  motive." 

Ben  Ploughshare  now  laughed  aloud. — 
"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  every  body 
knew  who  Colonel  Lutwich  is." 

^'1  do.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 
ance," answered  the  young  baronet,  somewhat 
haughtil3% 

"Well,  if  it's  a  pleasure  that's  more  than 
many  can  say,"  answered  the  other;  "but  I'll 
tell  you  as  much  of  it  as  I  dare,  sir.  Who 's  in 
that  room  there  ?" 
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'^  No   one,"   answered    Gamble.      "  Go   on, 
and  don't  be  afraid." 

"  You  must  know  then,  sir,"  continued  Ben, 
lowering  his  voice,  "  the  colonel  is,  or  was,  a 
real  colonel ;    and  he   was  rich,   too,   and  his 
relations  high   people  ;    but  he  was  very  ex- 
travagant, and  used  to  play  high,  though  they 
say  he  did  not  much  care  about  it ;  and  he  used 
to  bet  high  too :  and  one  night,  about  three 
years  ago,  he  lost  more  than  he  had  in  his  pocket; 
people  do  say  more  than  he  had  in  his  house ;  and 
the  fellow  he  lost  it  to  jeered  him  about  it,  and 
pretended  to  be  afraid  of  not  getting  his  money. 
So  Lutwich  said,  *  Wait  here  for  one  hour,  and 
you  shall  have  it ;'  and  sure  enough  he  brought 
it ;  but  that  night  the  storekeeper  of  Portsmouth- 
yard  was  robbed   of  a  thousand   pound   hard 
cash  upon  Wimbledon.     Since  then  there  have 
been  plenty  of  stories,  and  they  say  he  quite 
weighs  his  weight.     I  dare  not  say  much  more, 
for  he 's  a  terrible  hand  when  he 's  angry  ;  but 
all  I  know  is,  whether  he  does  such  tricks  or 
not,   nobody  has   ever  been    able  to  prove  it 
against  him,  though  he  was  once  tried  for  his 
life,  and  has  never  been  employed  in  the  army 
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since.  He  is  so  desperate  'cute. — I've  heard 
say,  however,  that  there  is  one  could  hang  him 
if  he  liked ;  and  I  believe  it." 

"Who  is  that?"  demanded  Gamble,  quickly, 
"  Why,    Hanging-wood    Billy,    the    swivel- 
eyed  post-boy,    who's    been    so   long   at   the 
Woolpackat  St.  Alban's," said  Ben;  "he  knows 
more  of  his  ways  than  any  one." 

Sir  Theodore  Broughton  rose,  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  for  a  minute,  in  thought. 
Doctor  Gamble  eyed  him  attentively,  and  then 
went  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  whisper.  '*  Yes, 
yes,  if  it  can  be  managed,"  replied  the  young 
baronet,  with  his  face  lighting  up  with  not  the 
most  pleasant  fire. 

"  Here,  Ben :  there  are  two  guineas  for  you," 
said  the  doctor ;  '*  and  now,  if  you  can  bring 
Hangingwood  Billy  here  to  speak  with  us  for 
an  hour,  we  will  give  five  pounds  to  share 
between  you." 

The  man  nodded  his  head,  pouched  the 
money,  and  then,  after  a  very  few  pithy  in- 
quiries, as  to  convenient  hours,  &:c.,  left  the 
room. 

VOL.  IL  U 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

The  cottage  was  a  very  pretty  one.  England 
has  always  been  famous  for  pretty  cottages ; 
indeed,  it  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  has  such  a  thing,  except,  perhaps, 
Switzerland  and  some  parts  of  the  Tyrol.  The 
French  chaumiere  is  as  different  from  an  Eng- 
lish cottage  as  a  Frenchwoman  is  from  an 
Englishwoman.  An  Italian  capanna  does  not 
give  you  the  least  idea  of  the  thing,  nor  a 
casarellina  either,  nor  any  of  the  inas  nor  ellas. 
The  Spanish  casilla,  casita,  or  casica,  are  all  as 
far  off,  and  the  German  hutte  is  as  bad.  A 
pretty  cottage  is  only  to  be  found  in  England. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it :  we  are  naturally  a 
democratic  people  in  our  tastes.  Our  kings  have 
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palaces  built  for  them  ;  and  then  they  build  cot- 
tages for  themselves.  However,  the  cottage  of 
Mrs.  Lisle  was  a  very  pretty  cottage  indeed,  in 
that  peculiar  style  which  covers  a  very  conve- 
nient house,  intended  for  the  residence  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  luxurious,  with  the  thatch  of  the 
peasant.  The  rooms  were  not  very  large,  and  not 
very  lofty ;  but  they  were  neither  very  small  nor 
very  low,  and  they  were  all  beautifully  propor- 
tioned and  exceedingly  neatly  furnished.  In 
fact,  externally  and  internally,  it  had  every- 
thing for  comfort  and  nothing  for  ostentation ; 
though  Reginald,  in  moments  of  temporary 
repose,  had  taken  care  to  do,  externally  at  least, 
a  great  deal  for  ornament,  and  had  done  it 
wdth  a  painter's  eye.  But  I  will  not  pause 
upon  the  pretty  little  lawn  in  front,  separated 
from  the  smooth  green  fields  beyond  by  a  haw- 
haw  ;  nor  speak  of  the  groups  of  old  elms  upon 
that  lawn,  so  arranged,  by  lopping  a  branch 
here  and  there,  as  to  frame  a  view  of  the  hills ; 
nor  rest  in  the  little  verandah,  with  its  rich 
climbing  plants,  keeping  the  eyes  from  the 
glare,  without  excluding  the  sunshine  ;  but,  on 

u  2 
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the  contrary,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  the 
group  within,  consisting  of  five  persons :  three 
of  them  are  already  known  to  the  reader,  and 
therefore  I  will  only  deal  with  two. 

That  elderly  lady  in  the  widow's  cap  shall  be 
the  first :  she  has  worn  those  weeds  ever  since  a 
gallant  husband's  death,  now  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  hair,  indeed,  is  not  all  con- 
cealed ;  but,  gray  nearly  to  silver,  without 
powder,  it  is  plainly  braided  upon  the  fore- 
head. She  seems  fifty-three  or  four ;  but  she 
is  in  reality  less,  not  more  than  fort^'^-eight ; 
but  cares  and  sorrows,  strongly  felt,  have  made 
years  for  her.  She  is  tall,  taller  for  a  woman 
than  her  son  for  a  man,  and  probably  was  once 
very  graceful,  for  her  form  is  still  fine ;  and, 
though  her  movements  are  somewhat  slow,  yet 
there  is  a  dignity  in  them,  such  as  young 
graces,  when  they  die,  sometimes  bequeath  to 
age.  Her  brow  ever  grave,  but  gentle,  and 
the  smile  that  comes  upon  her  lip,  even  in  her 
happiest  moments,  is  faint,  though  very  sw^eet. 
Such  is  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Lisle. 

The  pale  girl  of  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
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seated  at  a  little  distance  from  Mrs.  Lisle,  with 
Kate  Malcolm  between  them,  is  her  daughter ; 
but — oh  !  what  a  contrast  between  that  slight, 
delicate  creature  and  her  brother !  He,  browned 
and  hardened  by  years  of  campaigning  ;  power- 
ful, though  graceful  in  form,  and  upright,  though 
not  stiff ;  —  she,  light,  slender,  bending  like  a 
flower,  and  colourless  as  a  snow-drop. 

As  nothing  more  than  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Lisle 
will  ever  be  given  to  the  reader,  I  may  as  well  say 
a  few  words  of  her  character  here,  there  being  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  it  in  her  actions. 
Though  gentle  and  kind,  and  enthusiastic  by 
nature,  she  had  a  great  deal  of  that  firm  and 
quick  decision  of  character  which  characterized 
her  brother,  and  which  had  given  him  so  much 
power  over  old  Sir  Walter  Broughton,  whom 
no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  manage  but 
himself.  Though  plain  and  simple  in  her 
words,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  imagination 
and  rich  fancy  in  her  conversation,  and  the 
images  by  which  she  would  illustrate  her  mean- 
ing seemed  only  the  more  striking  from  the 
simple  language  in  w'hich  they  were  conveyed. 
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She  had  long  been  in  very  delicate  health, 
however ;  and  the  feebleness  of  the  body  was, 
in  her  case,  a  shackle  upon  her  fancy. 

She  was  now  looking  extremely  grave,  per- 
haps I  might  say,  sad ;  and,  indeed,  she  had 
some  cause  ;  for  her  son  and  Major  Brandrum 
were  just  at  the  close  of  a  parting  visit,  before 
they  once  more  sailed  for  the  far  west.  Only 
on  the  preceding  day  they  had  received  their 
promotion  and  orders ;  but  those  orders  were 
peremptory  to  proceed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
a  ship  just  about  to  sail,  and  the  chaise  was 
now  expected  at  the  door  every  moment. 

For  the  last  ten  minutes,  Major — or,  as  he 
should  now  be  called.  Colonel — Brandrum  had 
been  talking  eagerly  to  his  adopted  child ;  and 
then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Lisle,  he  said,  "  To  your 
charge,  my  dear  lady,  I  leave  her ;  and  I  know 
she  will  be  well  and  happy  with  you ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  as  life  is  uncertain,  and  I  may 
never  see  these  shores  again,  I  have  been  tell- 
ing her  that  she  will  find  in  my  agent's  hands, 
whose  address  I  have  given  her,  all  that  is 
necessary  to  entitle   her,  in  case   I  am  shot. 
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bayoneted,  or  scalped,  to  all  the  fragments 
which  the  service  of  my  country  and  a  reckless 
disposition  have  left  me.  Had  I  known  I 
should  ever  have  a  daughter,  Kate,  I  might 
have  been  more  careful." 

"  But  not  less  generous,  Colonel,"  replied 
Mrs.  Lisle.  "  Can  you  take  away  its  smell 
from  the  rose,  or  its  lustre  from  the  diamond  ? 
But  irave  her  with  me  in  all  security.  Poor 
dove !  she  has  found  a  cot  at  last,  and  under 
my  wing  she  will  be  safe  as  long  as  God  spare 
me." 

"  We  will  be  sisters,  Colonel  Branclrum,'* 
said  Louisa  Lisle,  in  a  low  voice. 

Kate  was  troubled  about "somethin";.  Either 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  she  received,  or  pain 
at  seeing  her  kind  protector  about  to  leave  her 
so  soon,  or  some  other  emotion,  made  her  turn 
pale  and  red  by  turns  ;  and  at  length,  rising  as 
if  with  a  great  effort,  she  said,  addressing 
Major  Brandrum,  "  May  I  speak  with  you  in 
the  other  room  for  a  moment  ?  I  have  some- 
thing I  wish  to  say." 

But,  even  as  she  spoke,  the  grating  sound  of 
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carriage  wheels  was  heard ;  and  a  chaise,  well 
loaded,  with  two  servants  on  horseback  behind, 
passed  along  the  little  drive  before  the  win- 
dows, and  drew  up  at  the  door. 

"  Good  faith !  my  dear  girl,  if  you  have 
anything  to  tell,  you  must  write  it,"  replied 
Major  Brandrum,  pointing  to  the  vehicle :  "  I 
would  rather  risk  scalping  than  miss  the  vessel, 
and  the  fellow  is  now  somewhat  late. — Fare- 
well, Mrs.  Lisle.  Louisa,  little  darling,  fare 
you  well." 

"  Colonel  Lutwich,  madam,"  said  a  servant, 
throwing  open  the  door,  and  Kate's  cheek  in- 
stantly glowed  warmly. 

«  Who  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lisle. 

"  Lutwich,"  answered  Major  Brandrum :  "  an 
exceedingly  good  fellow,  to  whom  Kate  is 
under  great  obligations." 

*•  Oh  !  I  know — I  have  heard,"  said  Mrs. 
Lisle.  "  I  wish,  however,  it  had  been  at 
another  time.  A  stranger's  presence,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  is  like  frost  chilling  the  last 
flowers  of  autumn.^' 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered,  when  Lut- 
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wich  was  in  the  room.  His  first  look,  his  first 
words  were  for  Kate  Malcolm  ;  but  then  he 
turned  to  Lisle  and  Brandrum. 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  good  fortune,"  he 
said,  shaking  them  warmly  by  the  hand.  "  Are 
you  away  at  once  ?  Well,  God  speed  you  ! 
Perhaps,  Brandrum,  it  may  not  be  long  ere  I 
follow.     I  have  good  hopes." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  Brandrum  ;  "  then  I 
do  wish  you  joy." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lutwich,  "  I  have  seen 
the  commander-in-chief,  besought  pardon  for 
past  offences,  promised  order  and  obedience 
for  the  future ;  sold  off  my  stud,  my  house  in 
town,  my  wines,  my  carriages,  as  the  first  mark  of 
sincerity  ;  and  henceforth  lam  a  different  man." 

"  That  is  good  news  indeed,"  answered 
Brandrum,  grasping  his  hand.  "  Take  my 
advice,  Lutwich :  get  on  foreign  service  at  once. 
It  will  break  through  bad  acquaintances." 

"  I  have  good  hope  of  doing   so,"   replied 

Lutwich ;  "  and,  as  I  said,  I  may  come  out  and 

"^  join  you  soon.      But,"  he  added,  as  his  eyes 

turned  to  Kate's  face  ac^ain,  and  he  saw  that 
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the  colour  had  left  her  cheek,  "  I  must  not 
come  alone,  my  good  friend.  I  must  have 
some  one  to  take  care  of  me,  and  to  keep  me 
in  the  right  path." 

"Now,  Colonel,"  said  Reginald  Lisle,  v^ ho 
had  been  standing  with  his  mother's  hand  in 
his,  "  we  must  go  indeed." 

Another  minute,  the  parting  embrace  was 
given,  the  farewell  spoken,  and  the  two  officers 
were  gone.  Louisa  went  to  the  window,  and 
watched  the  carriage  roll  away  with  streaming 
eyes.  The  dew  was  in  Kate's,  also,  and  one 
tear  trickled  down  Mrs.  Lisle's  cheek. 

Colonel  Lutwich  felt  a  little  embarrassed  ;  but 
his  impulses  were  graceful  always;  and,  ap- 
proaching the  lady  of  the  house,  he  said,  "I 
really  beg  pardon,  madam,  for  intruding  upon 
3^ou  at  this  moment  >  and  I  would  not  protract 
my  visit  now,  but  that  I  have  a  few  questions  to 
ask  Miss  Malcolm,  which  I  must  not  defer,  as  I 
dine  to-morrow  with  one  to  whom  her  answers 
will  be  of  much  interest.  But  I  can  speak 
with  her  in  another  room,  if  my  presence  is 
oppressive  to  you,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be." 
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"  No,  no,  Colonel  Lutwich,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lisle,  holding  out  her  hand  to  him ;  "  a 
mother  must  feel  in  parting  with  her  son  for 
the  last  time ;  but  do  not  suppose  I  would 
keep  my  young  falcon  to  the  nest  when  nature 
teaches  him  to  soar.  I  am  a  soldier's  widow, 
my  dear  sir,  and  know  what  are  a  soldier's 
duties." 

"  And  appreciate  what  may  be  a  soldier's 
renown,"  said  Lutwich,  sitting  down  beside 
her ;  "  and  believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  all 
affectionate  hearts,  when  they  part  with  those 
they  love,  feel  those  sad  pictures  of  what  may 
be,  rise  before  them,  which  they  are  inclined 
to  look  upon  as  dark  presentiments.  Lisle 
goes  to  gaiu  glory  and  honour  as  he  has 
done  before,  and  doubt  not  that  Heaven  in 
its  goodness  will  send  him  back  to  your  arms 
safe,  happy,  and  prosperous.  But  I  will  not 
intrude  upon  you  long." 

"  Nay,"  said  Mrs.  Lisle,  "  I  must  not  let 
you  think  me  inhospitable.  We  shall  soon  have 
tea,  and  as  Reginald's  friend,  it  will  give 
me  sincere  pleasure  if  you  will  stay  and  par- 
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take  of  it — indeed  it  will  be  better  for  me — 
better  for  us  all;  for  your  society  will  keep 
us  from  gloomy  thoughts.  When  there  are 
black  clouds  overhead  we  naturally  think  there 
will  be  a  storm." 

"  Which  the  wind  often  wafts  far  away," 
said  Lutwich;  and  for  a  few  minutes  more 
he  continued  to  converse  cheerfully,  but  not 
gaily,  with  the  elder  lady,  who  was  evidently 
pleased  with  his  conversation  and  demeanour. 
Kate  and  Louisa  Lisle  soon  joined  in ;  and  in 
pleasant  easy  talk,  if  they  did  not  forget  the 
pain  they  had  just  experienced,  the  most 
poignant  sting  was  lost. 

Tea  was  brought,  evening  began  to  fall,  and 
yet  Colonel  Lutwich's  questions  had  not  been 
propounded.  At  length,  however,  Mrs.  Lisle 
reminded  him  of  them,  and  he  asked,  with  a 
smile,  "  Are  you  ready  for  a  cross-examina- 
tion, dear  Miss  Malcolm?" 

"  If  it  be  not  a  very  severe  one,"  answered 
Kate,  timidly. 

'^  You  may  stay  it  when  you  please,"  said 
her  lover ;  "  first,  then,   I  think  you  told  me 
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that  you  had  a  relation  in  Yorkshire  of  the 
name  of  Eaton." 

Kate  bowed  her  head,  and  he  went  on.  "  Is 
his  name  Charles,  or  William  Eaton  ?  " 

"  William,*'  she  answered. 

*'  It  is  very  strange  ! "  said  Lutwicb,  in  a 
thoughtful  tone ;  *^  did  you  not  say  he  was 
your  mother's  nephew?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Kate,  in  some  surprise,  "  he 
was  her  sister's  son.  But  what  is  it  is 
strange  ?  " 

"  That  he  should  deny  the  relationship," 
replied  Lutwich ;  "  he  must  be  a  gross  liar." 

Kate's  cheek  was  glowing  very  warmly. 
"  Stay,  stay,"  she  said,  "  I  have  his  letter — I 
look  at  it  often  to  see  the  contrast  between 
his  cold  selfishness  and  the  noble  generosity 
of  others — I  will  bring  it  this  moment — He 
signs  himself  my  cousin  ; "  and  rising,  she  ran 
hastily  to  her  room,  and  returned  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  letter. 

"  There,"  she  said,  putting  it  into  Colonel 
Lutwich's  hands. 

He  read  it  through,  with  a  frowning  brow ; 
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and  then  said,  "  I  wish  I  had  had  it  with  me. 
This  man  had  the  impudence  to  deny,  in  the 
most  distinct  manner,  that  he  ever  had  an  aunt 
of  the  name  of  Malcolm." 

For  an  instant  Kate  seemed  confounded; 
but  then  a  look  of  sudden  intelligence  spread 
over  her  face,  succeeded  by  an  expression  of 
scorn.  "  He  has  not  lied  with  you,"  she  said, 
''  but  only  equivocated.  I  now  remember,  my 
mother  never  took  the  name  of  Malcolm.  She 
was  dead  before  the  small  property  was  left 
to  my  father,  upon  condition  of  taking  that 
name,  which,  in  the  end,  by  the  lawsuit  it 
entailed,  proved  his  complete  ruin.  My  mother 
always  bore  the  name  of  Marsham,  which  was 
my  father's  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  ;  but 
that  cannot  excuse  Mr.  Eaton,  for  he  must 
have  known  as  well  as  I  do,  whom  you  meant." 

"  It  is  all  right,"  said  Lutwich,  with  a  look 
of  grave  joy,  "  it  is  all  right — Marsham  was 
your  mother's  name  first." 

"  No."  said  Kate  ;  '^  her  unmarried  name 
v/as  Carr.  Marsham  was  my  father's  name 
before  he  took  that  of  Malcolm." 
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"  Carr — that  is  right  too,"  exclaimed  Lut- 
wich,  and  then  he  fell  into  thought,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  vacantly  upon  a  spot  in  the  carpet. 

"  But  now  tell  me,"  said  Kate,  after  giving 
him  time  enough  to  meditate — for  there  is  no 
view  from  which  a  man  likes  so  little  to  be 
recalled,  as  that  which  presents  itself  when 
his  eyes  are  upon  his  own  thoughts — "  but 
now  tell  me  what  has  made  you  ask  me  all 
these  questions?  Is  it  merely  because  Mr. 
Eaton  disowned  his  poor  cousin  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  dear  Kate,"  said  Lutwich,  for- 
getting the  presence  of  others,  "  I  had  a 
strong  motive — I  will  not  tell  you  now  ;  but 
you  may  hear  hereafter — perhaps  to-morrow. 
You  shall  hear  at  all  events  from  me,  if  not 
from  another.  I  know  not,"  he  continued, 
rising  and  taking  her  hand,  while  he  gazed 
into  her  eyes,  "  I  know  not  whether  what  I 
am  doing — what  I  have  been  doing  —  what 
I  shall  do — may  not  be  directly  opposed  to 
my  own  interests  ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
a  lesson  you  gave  me  one  night  in  regard 
to  candour  and  frankness,  and  I  will  act  up 
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to  it — to  the  very  letter,  my  dear  instructress. 
I  think  another  has  a  first  right  to  the  infor- 
mation I  have  obtained ;  but  yours  is  the  next, 
and  you  shall  have  it.  I  must  now,  however, 
leave  you,  for  it  is  growing  late,  and " 

'*  Good  Heaven  !  there  is  a  man  looking  in 
at  the  window,"  cried  Louisa  Lisle. 

Lutwich  instantly  turned  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  casement,  and  clearly  saw  a 
figure  retreating  through  the  darkness  without. 
"  You  had  better  ring  and  order  the  shutters 
to  be  closed,^'  he  said ;  "  I  will  stay  till  it  is  done." 

Mrs.  Lisle,  who  had  been  gazing  towards 
the  window  too,  put  out  her  hand  to  ring  the 
bell ;  but  before  she  had  pulled  the  rope,  an- 
other bell  was  heard,  and  then  a  considerable 
noise  in  the  little  vestibule.  The  next  instant 
the  door  burst  open  ;  and  two  men  entered  the 
room.     Lutwich  turned  deadly  pale. 

The  first  who  appeared  was  a  powerful 
fellow  of  about  five  foot  eleven,  well  dressed, 
as  a  m.an  of  the  middle  station.  The  second 
was  shorter,  and  amazingly  broad  over  the 
shoulders;    but   it   was   the   first   who   spoke. 
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and  that  in  a  civil  though  somewhat  stern 
tone.  "  Sorry  to  trouble  you  just  now, 
colonel,"  he  said,   "but  we  want  you." 

Lutwich  bowed  his  head  significantly,  calm 
and  composed,  though  very  grave,  and  with 
a  face  still  pale.  "I  will  come  with  you  at 
once,"  he  said.  "  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Lisle, 
Kate " 

But  while  he  was  speaking,  the  second 
man,  who  had  been  diving  with  his  hand 
into  his  large  pockets,  produced  a  pair  of 
thick,  shining,  iron  rings,  screwed  together 
in  the  midst,  and  said  aloud,  "I  suppose 
you'll  have  the  cuffs  on  him,  Master  Wil- 
liams?" 

"  Good  Heaven  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Lisle,  "  they 
are  handcuffs !" 

Lutwich's  face  turned  now  as  red  as  fire,  and 
he  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  start  forward, 
and  knock  the  man  down  ;  but  Kate  sprang  to 
his  side,  and  caught  his  arm,  exclaiming,  "  Oh ! 
what  is  it — what  is  the  matter,  Henry?" 

"  Why,  the  matter  is,  ma'am,  that  we  have  a 
warrant  against  the  colonel,  for  robbery  on  the 

YOL.  II.  X, 
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king's  highway,"  said  the  first  officer  ;  "  but,  as 
he  is  quite  a  gentleman,  and  seems  likely  to 
come,  without  giving  any  trouble,  I  'm  not 
inclinable  to  put  the  darbies  on  him,  or  the 
cuffs  either,  till  I  'm  told." 

Kate  put  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  then 
burst  into  a  violent  flood  of  tears. 

"  This  must  surely  be  some  mistake!"  cried 
Mrs.  Lisle,  greatly  agitated.  "  Colonel  Lut- 
wich,  explain  to  the  men  who  you  are  !" 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  my  dear  madam,''  said 
Lutwich.  **  They  know  who  I  am  quite  well. 
This  charge  has  been  brought  once  before." 

"  No,  not  just  the  same,  colonel,"  replied 
the  officer :  "  this  is  for  stopping  Ned  War- 
wick, the  sheriff's  officer,  and  his  bum.  T  'other 
was  for  robbing  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  the  broker. 
Your  're  overweight  now,  colonel,  I  am  afeerd. 
But,  come — you  had  better  jog  at  once.  The 
women  will  blubber  a  bit,  you  know." 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  said  Lutwich ;  "  I  come  with 
you ; "  and  he  seemed  about  to  follow ;  but 
Kate  cauo!;ht  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
Henry,   where   are   they  going  to   take   you? 
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Write  to  me — tell  me  all. — It  must  be  false 
— say  it  is  false." 

Lutwich  bent  his  head,  and  kissed  her 
cheek  ;  but  the  only  words  he  uttered,  were, 
"  I  will  write,  dear  Kate  —  I  will  write  to- 
morrow ; "  and  he  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
with  the  two  officers. 

Louisa  took  Kate's  hand,  and  led  her  back 
to  the  sofa ;  but  the  poor  girl  was  utterly  over- 
whelmed and  bewildered  with  grief.  She  felt 
now,  for  the  first  time,  how  deeply  she  could 
love,  and  how  love  could  triumph  over  every 
other  sensation.  She  longed  to  follow  Lutwich, 
to  share  his  prison,  to  soothe,  to  comfort  him ; 
to  assure  him  that  she  believed  not  a  word  of 
the  accusation  brought  against  him ;  that  she 
was  sure  it  was  false ;  that  it  could  not  be 
true ;  that  he  who  could  act  so  nobly,  so 
generously  by  her,  could  be  guilty  of  no 
cyrime.  But  strength  of  body  and  of  mind, 
had  failed  her  for  the  moment,  and  she  sat, 
with  the  tears  running  rapidly  down  her 
cheeks,  and  her  lips  murmuring,  "It  is  im- 
possible !'    It  is  impossible  ! " 
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Mrs.  Lisle,  too,  was  greatly  agitated  and 
shocked;  and  she  remained  silent,  with  her 
hands  pressed  upon  her  eyes.  But  at  length 
she  made  an  effort ;  and,  sitting  down  by 
her  young  guest,  she  said,  in  a  gentle  and 
kindly  tone,  "  Be  comforted,  Kate ;  I,  too, 
think  it  impossible  —  quite  impossible,  that 
the  friend  of  my  son  should  be  guilty  of 
any  crime.  Compose  yourself,  my  love.  Let 
us  waitt  ill  to-morrow,  and  hear  what  comes 
of  this.  It  is  perhaps  a  charge  to  extort 
money." 

But  while  she  was  proceeding  thus,  and 
while  Kate  was  still  weeping  bitterly,  Louisa 
Lisle  approached  her  mother's  side,  saying, 
softly,  "You,  too,  mama,  be  calm.  You  are 
too  much  agitated.  Your  face  is  pale  :  your 
lips  are  blue.  You  know  what  Doctor  Grant 
said :  you  will  make  yourself  ill.  Let  me 
bring  you  some  of  the  drops." 

But  Mrs.  Lisle  waved  her  hand ;  and  Kate 
instantly  lifted  her  head,  and  wiped  her  ej^es, 
saying,  while  she  gazed  in  her  kind  hostess's 
face,  "  I  will  weep  no  more  :   I  will  be  calm. 
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Forgive  me,  dear  Mrs.  Lisle.  I  was  selfish 
in  my  sorrow — I  will  be  quite  calm." 

She  might  be  so  externally ;  and,  indeed,  to 
a  certain  degree,  she  was  so  during  the  rest  of 
the  short  summer  evening;  but  no  one  could 
tell  how  fearfully  she  was  agitated  within. 

The  afternoon  came  to  an  end;  and  Mrs. 
Lisle  rose  early,  to  retire  to  rest.  Kate  and 
Louisa  followed  her  closely.  When  she  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  steps,  something  seemed 
suddenly  to  strike  her ;  and,  turning  to  Louisa, 
she  said,  quickly,  and  in  an  eager  manner, 
"  Louisa,  my  love,  I  for " 

But  the  sentence  remained  unconcluded ; 
and  will  do  so  for  ever.  As  she  spoke,  Mrs. 
Lisle  fell  back,  and  was  caught,  partly  by  her 
daughter,  partly  by  Kate  Malcolm. 

Louisa  called  aloud  for  help ;  the  man- 
servant, who  was  in  the  vestibule  below,  ran 
up,  and,  with  his  assistance,  Mrs.  Lisle  was 
carried  into  her  own  room,  and  laid  upon 
her  bed. 

''  Run,  run  for  Doctor  Slater  I "  cried  Louisa 
Lisle,  "  quick  as  lightning,  Groves." 
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Kate  brought  water,  and  sprinkled  the  cold 
face.  There  was  a  slight  movement  of  the 
muscles  round  the  lips,  and  then  all  was  still. 
The  maids  were  summoned,  and  various  reme- 
dies tried,  till  the  surgeon  came ;  but  none 
were  the  least  effectual  in  breaking  that  heavy 
sleep.  When  he  did  come,  he  tried  none ; 
but  put  his  hand  upon  the  wrist,  watched 
the  face  for  a  moment,  and  then  took  Louisa's 
hand,  saying,  solemnly,  "  She  is  at  peace." 
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